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Book I. 

CHAPTER I. 

"Up the steps to the shilling and two shilling 
seats ; this way to the sixpenny. Walk in, ladies and 
gentlemen, the performance is about — " 

Here a crash of strident music momentarily over- 
powered the voice of the manager; but that, too, 
was strident, and presently it dominated the blare 
of the instruments and the noise of the people. 

" Walk in, ladies and gentlemen, the performance 
has now commenced." 

The mingled crowd of grown persons and chil- 
dren, styled ladies and gentlemen, seemed hardly 
to require the invitation. They were pushing in a 
block, at once solid and confused, up the narrow 
gangway to the more expensive seats ; children were 
complaining, women scolding nervously, and once a 
cry of despair went up as a girl's feather boa 
dropped off and was remorselessly trampled into 
the dust by half a dozen pairs of feet. At the slit 
in the circus tent which admitted to the sixpenny 
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2 THE VAGABONDS. 

benches, an even more confused crowd was swaying, 
because here, in spite of a labyrinth of tent-pegs and 
ropes, there was space enough for the working of 
that irresistible instinct which impels the Briton to 
rove round any file of people in which he ought to 
stand, and by the power of his elbow possess him- 
self of some place in it which is not rightfully his. 
From time to time the full-orbed, crimson face of 
the manager was visible through the hurly-burly, 
not beaming with any undignified exultation, but 
glowing with suppressed satisfaction and extreme 
heat. This satisfaction was reflected on the faces 
of sundry men who stood about in groups among 
the waggons and tents, with a certain air of proprie- 
torship which distinguished them from the curious 
crowd centred round the cages of the wild beasts. 

"Jolly good business to-day. Topper," said one of 
them to another. 

The Topper, who, in consequence of having wife 
with him, was known to answer likewise to the name 
of Thompson, did not seem to share the general 
satisfaction. He finished demolishing a bit of sol- 
dier-grass with his teeth before he replied with seem- 
ing irrelevance: "What hi wawnt to know is, 'ow 
all them 'orses are going to be watered .^ ** 

He was a smart, groomy-looking young man, with 
a fresh complexion, a black coat, and a rigid and 
immaculate collar. There was the difference of a 
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whole social stratum between him and his compan- 
ion, Jim the carpenter, who wore a workman's jacket, 
and, though of mild deportment, garnished every 
noun with at least one sanguinary adjective. The 
Topper only used bad language when he was angry. 

" What's up ? " 

"Why, the manager says we aren't to water the 
'orses till the beastly elephants have been watered. 
It appears the water's running dry in this here town, 
and the only pond there is '11 just about fit into the 
big un's great ugly karkiss, let alone the rest." 

"The guv'nor's awful particular about the bloomin' 
elephants," returned Jim, in that slightly awed tone 
in which the employes of the show generally men- 
tioned the proprietor; "specially Chang. He's 
rayther an uncommon size, yer see, besides being 
the cleverest of the lot. Yes, he takes with the 
public he do; just look at 'em now." 

And with a jerk of his head he indicated a silent 
and respectful ring of admirers surrounding a large 
elephant. 

The Topper, having placed a fresh piece of grass 
' between his teeth, turned to contemplate the group 
with a look of scorn, calm but ineffable. 

"The public," he said, "is born fools. If yer 
tighten up the bearing-rein they can't tell the differ- 
ence between a blood-'orse and a twopenny screw." 

He spat out the grass, and turning his back 
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abruptly on the carpenter and Chang, went his 
way. 

The elephant was feeding himself from a heap of 
hay, depositing small bundles of it, with slowly curl- 
ing trunk, in the pinkish cavern of his mouth. Every 
now and then his little eyes glanced furtively at his ad- 
mirers from under his scanty, upright eyelashes, but 
his general attitude was one of dignified indifference. 
His look of profound cunning, his uncouth bulk, all 
gnarled and grey, gave him that air of secular age 
which is common to the descendants of his primeval 
race ; huge shapes wandering strangely over the sub- 
dued earth and among the pigmy races of to-day. 

A breathless boy arrived, and elbowing his way 
through the respectful circle, silently thrust some- 
thing up to the elephant's trunk. It was a bit of 
black and ancient sponge, which he had run half 
a mile expressly to fetch for this purpose. Chang 
accepted the tribute and placed it in his mouth ; then 
spitting it violently out, he opened his immense jaws 
to their fullest extent, and sent forth over the heads 
of the people a short, harsh roar. Every one instinc- 
tively started back, and the attendant, coming to his 
head, said sharply : 

" Now, my lad, no teazing this elephant, if you 
please, for he won't stand nonsense, and so I tell 
yer." 

"Bring Chang in here, Benjy. I ain't going to 
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have him m a devil of a temper before we go into 
the ring." The voice came from behind a canvas 
partition which ran across from the circus tent to a 
neighbouring hedge. 

Benjy took up an armful of hay and, untethering 
the elephant, led him slowly through the little crowd, 
which scattered and scrambled away on either side 
before the great beast, to an opening in the canvas. 
When he had got through it Chang stopped of his 
own accord and unrolled his trunk in the direction 
of a man who was sitting on a box near the entrance 
to the dressing-tent. 

" Get along with yer, my sonny," said the man, in 
answer to this mute appeal, "you're trying it on, 
you are. Business first, Chang, my boy, and apples 
afterwards. So walk now, walk." 

Chang withdrew his trunk and followed his con- 
ductor, with his accustomed air of gravity, to a 
corner by the hedge, where he resumed his inter- 
rupted meal. The man by the tent replaced his 
pipe in his mouth and sat staring in front of him 
without noticing that it had gone out. Nature had 
stamped his face so indelibly with a cheerful, not to 
say comical expression, that his present air of serious- 
ness looked like the most transparent assumption. 
As he sat there in his traditional red and white 
clown's suit, with hoops let into the lower part of 
it to grotesquely bloat his small lean person, he 
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seemed to be waiting for the entrance of pantaloon 
Right and the butcher*s boy or the policeman Left. 
But his uncovered head was still fiery red with his 
own stubbly hair, and the brick red of his face was 
untempered by paint. It was the face of a man not 
much this side or that of forty, but battered by work 
and weather, with a crooked slit of a mouth that 
turned up at the corners, a small round nose, and 
little grey eyes that twinkled and blinked in the 
hot afternoon sunshine; for the afternoon was hot 
although it was only April. Yonder, in the dim 
shade of the circus tent, he might have seen, had he 
cared to see it, a tiny figure in pink tights, a blue 
skirt and a scarlet jacket, bounding like an india- 
rubber ball upon a rope which at every bound 
seemed to throw her higher into the air, to come 
down amid the frantic applause of the spectators. 
The applause burst out afresh as at length she 
leaped to the ground, paused a moment facing the 
audience in the customary attitude, upon the tips 
of her toes, with her arms a little extended, as 
though to solicit their favour, and then turning away, 
ran lightly out of the ring. As she passed the band- 
waggon just inside the performers' entrance, she 
took a shabby brown cloak that was hanging over 
the wheel and wrapped it round her with the slow 
movements of weariness. Inside the tent the more 
distant spectators had taken the tiny, bounding 
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figure, with the loose hair tied back with a ribbon, 
for that of a child of twelve. As she trailed her feet 
up towards the dressing-tent, wiping the mingled 
paint and sweat from her brow with a flimsy little 
handkerchief, it was evident that she was a woman 
of uncertain age. Either time or trouble had robbed 
her of every charm she might once have possessed, 
except a pair of large brown eyes, rather dim than 
bright, but with a gentle, dog-like look in them. 
The dressing-tent was divided in two, but the men's 
and women's entrances were close together, and she 
necessarily passed in front of the man on the box. 

"Why, Joey," she said, with something like a 
start, " you're never going clowning again ! " 

" Looks like it," answered Joey, with a little grin 
which was not quite happy. 

" Well, I never ! " exclaimed she ; and there was 
a pause. 

" Chang's so awful vain, yer see," resumed Joey, 
clearing his throat. " He's got what in Paris we 
used to call the tomprymong dartist. He's been 
complaining to the guv'nor that nobody can't show 
him off nice except me." 

" But I thought you was to do it in livery ? " 

"Chang don't like it; he's all for costooni. We 
tried old Parkins clowning, and me in the middle, 
and the public laughed like mad ; but Parkins didn't, 
for Chang regularly hunted him round the ring. 
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So there it is, Topsy." Joey could not help exhibit- 
ing a slight satisfaction at Chang's preference for 
his clowning over that of the celebrated clown old 
Parkins. 

Topsy hesitated a moment, then: "What does 
she say ? " she asked in a low voice, nodding her 
head towards the dressing-tent. 

Joe drew himself up with a funny air of dignity. 
" Mrs. Morris,*' he answered coldly, " is a sensible 
woman. She's not likely to quarrel with her bread- 
and-butter." 

Topsy looked at him doubtfully. She and every- 
one else knew that Mrs. Morris did quarrel with it. 
While she stood silent, two people, a young man 
and a girl, stepped almost simultaneously out of the 
two entrances of the dressing-tent. The man was 
very young and singularly handsome. In stature he 
was not above the middle height, but his figure was 
upright and admirably proportioned. He had a 
pale, square-jawed face, blue eyes, and golden hair, 
which stood up from his forehead in a certain crisp 
erect fashion which somehow marked him as a for- 
eigner. The girl, though much less regularly beau- 
tiful, was also handsome, or rather pretty. She had 
that kind of look which, although like beauty it arises 
entirely from certain modifications in the form and 
texture of muscle and bone and skin, is commonly 
more attractive than beauty. Something in the 
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droop of her white eyelids, in the curve of her fresh 
lips, made her look simple and timid, yet proud and 
a little coquettish too. She was well grown and 
unusually rounded in figure for her nineteen years, 
and had a carriage which made her look like a lady 
in her plain dark-blue habit. Holding her head very 
straight, she walked past Joe and Topsy without 
bestowing so much as a glance on either, and stood 
by the band-waggon in the entrance to the circus, as 
though listening. A falsetto voice of a peculiarly 
coarse, disagreeable quality was audible within, 
singing or rather bawling in the kind of recitative 
appropriated to comic songs. Having ascertained 
what point had been reached in the programme of 
the performance, she walked back to the dressing- 
tent in the same manner as she had walked out. 
But as she had come out and as she had stood by 
the waggon, Joe's eyes had followed her with a look 
at once adoring and apprehensive. As she returned, 
they were fixed on the bow of his shoe, which he 
was tying with a poor assumption of indifference. 

The young man addressed him in a refined voice, 
and with a foreign accent which freed his speech 
from any suspicion of vulgarity. 

"The stuff for your face is ready, Joey." 
"Thank ye, Fritz, but FU wait a bit. There's 
no use in putting it on so soon ; it*s precious un- 
comfortable." 
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10 THE VAGABONDS. 

" Alright — I thought I tell you, that's all ; " and 
Fritz, who wore a livery coat like that of a neat 
footman, strolled towards the band-waggon and 
lighted a pipe. He had an innocent, almost mel- 
ancholy boyish face. 

Topsy stooped down, pulled undone the bow of 
Joe*s shoe, and tied it again. 

** Mrs. Morris '11 get used to it in time, Joey,** 
she said in a low tone. " Mrs. Parkins told me she 
couldn't abide Parkins — ** 

" Mrs. Parkins is one thing and Mrs. Morris 
another," Joe broke in sharply. Then remember- 
ing his dignity, or rather his wife's : ** But I'm sure 
I don't know what you're talking about. Mrs. 
Morris did use to joke about not putting up with 
me clowning, but, bless you, it was all her nonsense. 
She's such a girl, Topsy, yer see, so awful young 
still. Seems as if it was only last week she was 
standing up with 'er 'ands behind her back saying 
her 'ymns to her ma on a Sunday evening," 

Joe smiled before him, that beatific smile of the 
happy lover which is apt to look beautiful or foolish 
according to the features on which it happens to sit, 
and unconsciously brought the heel of his shoe down 
sharply on Topsy's finger. Just then a woman's 
laugh rang out from within the dressing-tent. It 
was not musical, it was even vulgar, but there 
was something of hearty mirth in it that made it 
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pleasant to hear. There followed a loud, good- 
natured voice, saying something not distinguishable. 

" Who's in the dressing-tent ? *' asked Joe, lis- 
tening. 

" Mrs, Morris and the Normans and Mrs. Thomp- 
son, and p'raps the new lady. There's such a 
lot of them, I shan't go and change till I'm obliged. 
It won't hurt this afternoon, for it's so warm, 
my cloak's almost too hot." Topsy's shabby cloak 
hung no lower than the middle of her leg, show- 
ing her old tights with their worn-out padding bag- 
ging round her thin little shanks. 

" Have you seen the new lady ? " asked Joe, 
wrinkling his brows. "That must be her talking 
inside. I don't know what it reminds me of. 
Something." 

Topsy shook her head. 

Here another sound issued from the interior of 
the dressing-tent. This time it came from the men's 
side, and was a yell of agony. Immediately after- 
wards a hideous boy rushed out, violently rubbing 
himself. 

" It was *er that did it, I know it was 'er," he 
howled, contorting his features in the abandonment 
of grief. " She's a beast ! She's a devil ! that's 
what she — " 

A little girl emerged from the other entrance of 
the tent with a bound suggestive of india-rubber 
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rather than the skin and bone which was all her 
obvious anatomy. She broke in upon the boy's com- 
plaint with a breathless and amazing volubility. 

" How could I do it, you nasty 'orrid boy, when 
it was done with a bonnet-pin ? 'Ave I got the 
bonnet-pin, Mrs. Blake.? 'Ave I now, Joey dear.? 
Oh, my! I wish I'd got a bonnet-pin, I know I'd 
ram it into my Sunday 'at just like that, I would " 
— she lifted her meagre little arms and suited the 
action to the word — " and never take it out, and run 
the risk of losing it by sticking it into nasty 'orrid 
boys like Percy Blake." 

Here her breath failed, and the voice of Percy 
Blake rose again, broken by his own roars of afflic- 
tion and accompanied by the indignant gasps of his 
adversary. 

" It was 'er that did it, it was. Mam, mam, you 
just look what she've done. It was 'er. And she's a 
beast — a beast — and a little 'orrid, 'orrid — spider." 

Here a message was passed from a round red- 
faced pompous shape in the interior of the circus 
to the young man in livery at the entrance, who 
stepped out and delivered it in a gentle, unmoved 
voice. 

"The manager say if that Blake boy do not 
hold his row this minute he will have something to 
scream for. He shall be well thrashed." 

" Oh, be quiet, Percy darling, do ! " cried Topsy, 
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apprehensively putting her arms round the boy's 
neck. The victim of a most injurious Fate began 
gulping down his cries and reducing them to the 
dimensions of loud snuffling sobs, while Topsy 
worked diligently over the large flat surface of his 
face with her tiny coloured handkerchief, endeavour- 
mg to mop up the streams which inundated it. 

" Whatever is the matter, Percy ? ** she asked anx- 
iously. Percy gurgled an inarticulate reply. 

" 'Ark at him now ! " cried Jane, hopping round. 
"*E says it was a darning needle. Well, Percy 
Blake do lie ! " 

" He said nothing at all, miss," returned the mild 
Topsy, fired with maternal indignation. " You're a 
naughty little girl. There, darling, there ! " 

" Oh, yes, you're a bad un, Jane ! " exclaimed Joe, 
contemplating with ill-concealed delight the war- 
dance of the small skinny creature in the red tartan 
frock, whose short straight locks of the palest possi- 
ble flaxen flew out round her head at every bound 
in thin little streamers. 

"You come and sit on my knee, miss, direckly," 
he continued, " and tell me what you've been up to, 
or Joey '11 give you one of his whippings." 

The child took a flying leap on to his knee, and 
sat there with her arm round his neck and her sticks 
of legs dangling, 

" I don't mind Joey's whippings, not one bit," she 
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cried in her shrill voice, tossing her queer little head ; 
"they're not the same as the manager's thrashings 
what he gives boys." Then turning round to peer 
into the circus with pretended anxiety — " Oh, my ! 
He's looking at you, Percy! He'll be coming out 
when this act's over." 

"Now then, little un, you tell me what the 
row's about," said Joe, gathering up her pale 
silken hair in a scanty handful and letting it fall 
again on her neck. 

Jane took a bit of his sleeve between her finger 
and thumb. 

" How nice your dress is, Joey. I like you a lot 
better in colours than in black." 

Joe, who was superlatively sensitive to flattery 
and love and everything pleasant, gave up his faint 
attempt at severity of mien. 

"Red's my favourite colour," continued Jane, 
talking as usual at express speed. " Flo's going 
to give me a bit of red ribbon she's no use for, 
and I shall tie it tight round my neck with a cocky 
little bow behind, same as I see the smart ladies 
with at the wedding to-day. You know I like red 
because it was you gave me this tartan frock at 
Glasgow last year." And she hitched a pointed 
shoulder into the sleeve of her dress, which was 
cut low in the neck, and was always subsiding on 
one side or the other. 
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"Come now, what trick have you been playing 
on Topsy's boy, missie ? " asked Joe. 

"Trick! Oh, my! Just look at the trick he 
served me that day we had our dinner at the res- 
terong;" and Jane held out her red tartan skirt, 
showing a considerable variety of stains, among 
which some recent and greasy ones appeared to 
be the objects of her indignant attention. "He 
took and threw a basin of soup at me — not his 
own, because he's too greedy — right over my 
'ead and it was full of semolina and it spoiled my 
frock and the semolina dried in my 'air and made 
it as stiff as boards and I had to have my 'ead 
washed; and Carrie was so angry at having the 
trouble and then it was stiff and I had to put my 
'ead under the tap to wash it out and so she 
slapped me ever so and I cried, oh, I cried such 
a lot my hankercher was soaked through and 
through so as at last I 'ad to 'old my 'ead over 
the washhand basin." 

Here Percy, still sobbing, was understood to ob- 
serve in his own simple language that Jane was a 
most dishonourable child and had drawn blood from 
his person. 

" You hear what he says, Jane ? " asked Joe, with 
an attempt at reproach. " What have you been up 
to now ? " 

"I'll tell you how it was, Joey dear," answered 
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Jane, jumping about on his knee all the while, " there 
was a lot of them on our side the tent, and such a 
lot of boxes there wasn't nowhere for everyone to 
stick their pins and somebody stuck some into the 
partition and somebody on the other side kept sit- 
ting into the partition and bulging it awful, so as we 
thought it would come down, and somebody stuck a 
bonnet-pin in and he 'appened to be there, and why 
should he have been ? and everyone on our side 
didn't mind if it did 'appen to go into him." 

" Why, it might have killed the child ! " exclaimed 
Topsy. " You're a wicked girl, Jane, and I won't 
learn you the rope any more." 

Jane, with a sham air of injured innocence, was 
launching herself into a voluble disclaimer, when a 
tall girl, wrapped in a thin blue silk cloak, whose 
folds implied an absence of skirt beneath, sauntered 
out of the tent, 

"Never you mind, Jane," she said, "you can take 
your oath it was my bonnet-pin that did it ; and if it 
wasn't me this time, it shall be next. I'm sick of 
that boy of yours, Topsy. If it wasn't for Jane 
keeping him up to it, we couldn't get on with him 
in the ring at all." 

Three more girls, all dressed in the same fashion, 
and more or less resembling the tall girl, followed 
her out, declaring with one accord though in various 
terms, that they couldn't go on putting up with 
Topsy's boy. 
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Here a diversion was effected by the entrance of 
the Topper and another man leading a horse between 
them. It looked like the horses on which ladies in 
flying veils and skirts prance through old-fashioned 
coloured prints. Its legs were spindly, its tail long, 
and its neck inordinately arched by a tight bearing- 
rein. 

" Now that's what I call a pretty 'orse,'* said one 
of the young ladies, who was eating barley-sugar. 
" May I give him a sweet, Mr. Thompson ? " 

" He'll give you a sweet, if you do, Carrie," re- 
turned the Topper sardonically. " You'd look pretty 
too with the tops of your fingers bit off. That's Ais 
style." 

There was a general tendency to sheer off from 
the chestnut at this reminder of his peculiarities. 

*' Must I mount now, Mr. Thompson ? " asked 
Mrs. Morris, appearing fully equipped with hat and 
whip. 

"You'd better," answered the Topper, his mouth 
full of strap, for he was tightening a buckle with his 
teeth. " Here, Frizzles," he continued, raising his 
head, " you come and put Mrs. Morris up. I won't 
have Joe hanging round this horse. He smells the 
beastly elephant and he don't like it." 

"Oh, come, I say now. Topper," remonstrated 
Joe. " I've not been near Chang since I changed 
my dress." 
c 
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"I don't care," returned the Topper obstinately. 
" He don't like the elephant — I never knowed of a 
decent blood-'orse that did — and he knows well 
enough you go along with it. Besides, young 
Frizzles does it nicer, doesn't he, Mrs. Morris f " 

" He does it very nice," answered Mrs. Morris 
evasively. Fritz, who had been hanging back wait- 
ing for her to speak, came forward. As soon as 
she had laid her hand on the pommel the chestnut 
snorted and tried to run back. The men at his head 
held him fast, and in a moment she was up, but very 
pale, and biting her lip nervously. 

" Please do not be afraid, Mrs. Morris," said Fritz, 
arranging her habit, " there is so quite nothing to 
fear." 

" Are you frightened, Susie ? " asked Joe, step- 
ping forward and speaking anxiously. " I've told 
her I won't have her ride if she's frightened." 

" Frightened ! Lor' bless you," exclaimed the 
Topper scornfully, " what is there to be frightened 
about } I shall stand close by with the whip, Mrs. 
Morris, and if you do it just as I've showed you, 
he'll go through his act like a lamb." 

" Thank you, I'm not a bit frightened," said Mrs. 
Morris, glancing towards her husband. 

As they all stood grouped round the horse, though 
at a respectful distance, a strange ugly figure came 
plunging out of the circus, throwing up its feet 
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behind it till the white soles of its shoes were com- 
pletely visible. It was bedizened in a gaudy chintz 
gown, a large bonnet, and a front of black curls, but 
the dark, harsh-featured face was that of a middle- 
aged man. He ran through to the dressing-tent. 
Mrs. Morris, the chestnut, and its attendants, dis- 
appeared into the circus, accompanied by a crash of 
music, and followed by the anxious eyes of Joe. He 
peered round the corner of the tent to catch an occa- 
sional glimpse of a prancing foreleg or a revolving 
hind-quarter, and yet more occasionally of a very 
white face. At first he paid no attention to a new 
voice, a loud full voice, joining in the conversation 
of the Normans — the girls in blue cloaks — to 
whose family from a professional point of view Jane 
and Percy belonged. The voice belonged to a big 
blonde woman, no longer young, but with consider- 
able remains of beauty. She wore no cloak, and her 
short yellow satin dress shone bright in the bright 
sunshine. The bodice was so severely laced round 
her exuberant figure that it seemed ready to crack at 
a pin-prick ; her hair was as yellow as her dress, and 
a layer of white powder was unable to quell the 
redness of her complexion. 

" Yes, I Ve only just joined," she was saying. " I 
can do ever so many acts, but Stockwell only wants 
me to ride and do the trapeze. Daresay youVe 
seen my name on the bills — Madmerselle Rosalie, 
la belle Mexicaine, Gag, of course.'* 
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"Well/' returned Flo, the tallest and eldest of 
the Normans, " I can't say you do look just my idea 
of a Mexican.** 

La belle Mexicaine laughed heartily. 

" I should hope not," she said. " Why, they don't 
come no higher than my shoulder, most of them, 
and their skin's so 'orrid brown too. But I've been 
out in foreign parts ever so long, and if only busi- 
ness had been better, I'd have stayed there." 

" I like foreign shows myself a lot better than 
English ones," returned Miss Norman with dignity. 
"You get a much 'igher class of society in them. 
But our mamma being first cousin to Mr. Stockwell, 
of course we don't like to disoblige when we're 
wanted. If it wasn't for that, you wouldn't catch us 
out on this tenting business ; it's dreadful wearing 
and unpleasant, and the company so mixed." 

Joe's attention had been once more attracted by 
the Mexican's laugh. He wrinkled his forehead 
meditatively, listened, and at length looked round. 
Carrie, the second Norman, was dressing Jane just 
inside the tent, and the others were grouped at the 
entrance in such a way that he could not see the 
new-comer's face. As he went up to lay on his 
paint he tried to see it, but she happened to have 
put her head inside the dressing-tent to speak to 
Jane, who had broken out in shrill enthusiasm over 
the gaudy foreign embroidery at the edge of her 
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skirt. When Janets toilette was completed, the 
Norman girls adjourned to the circus entrance, 
where already many of the show-people were con- 
gregated to take a look at the audience and watch 
the different "acts'* with an interest that never 
wholly flagged. It was such an audience as delights 
the heart of the artiste ^ great or small — packed to 
the roof, and come there to enjoy itself. There was 
a factory in the little Midland town where the show 
had halted, and the owner of it had that morning 
married his daughter into the county. To celebrate 
this event he was treating his workpeople to a spe- 
cial performance of Stockwell's Grand Circus and 
Travelling Menagerie, after a dinner under marquees 
in his own grounds. Whether it was owing to the 
dinner or to a general holiday feeling, the whole of 
the round tentful of people was animated by an 
audible, visible enthusiasm, not common among 
English audiences. Even the dancing horse — a 
performer usually received with respectful attention 
rather than enthusiasm, as affording a grateful in- 
terval of repose between the follies of one clown 
and the witticisms of another — even he, with Mrs. 
Morris on his back, left the ring amid a salvo of 
applause. But when the fair Mexican tripped in, 
the general sensation of enjoyment became more 
acute, and those who had begun to go to sleep sat 
up. It grew hotter and hotter in the circus as the 
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sun beat on the crowded tent and sent long rays 
across it, making a dazzling blur of the piled-up mass 
of human faces, picking out here and there with 
fiery touches the scarlet coats of the attendants who 
stood about the ring, passive, in twos and threes, 
and with its outside brightness showing up distinct 
in outline, though dim in colour, the group of slim 
young girls at the performers' entrance, who stood 
beside the band-waggon draped in the clinging 
silken folds of their blue cloaks. Here against the 
mass of faces, there against the greenish canvas of 
the awning, fluttered and bounded the Mexican, her 
dress and hair together making one patch of raw 
yellow. Presently the steady old pad-horse, who 
knew exactly how many times he was expected to 
canter round the ring, slackened his pace; an at- 
tendant came to his head, and the Mexican assumed 
that air of haughty gravity, of remote indifference 
to all sublunary affairs, which appears to be proper 
to the lady-rider when the clown comes on the 
scene. For now, with a shrill cackle of laughter, 
the clown cantered into the ring. Either the cackle 
was very infectious, or there was something irre- 
sistibly droll in his gait and appearance, for not only 
was there an explosion of loud mirth from all sides 
of the tent, but the show-people themselves smiled, 
with the exception of the lady-rider and the man in 
the middle, who continued to support the dignity 
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of his position and his large black moustache with 
unalterable solemnity.* When the noise had sub- 
sided: "Shake a paw, Mr. Robbins/* cried the 
clown, turning a somersault which left him walking 
upside down, and oflfering his right foot to the man 
in the middle. 

" Certainly not, Joey," returned Mr. Robbins in 
an imposing basso-profondo and with a laborious 
respect for his H*s ; " I am in the habit of saluting 
gentlemen of my acquaintance by shaking their 
hands, not by grasping their feet. You must stand 
up when you speak to me, Joey." 

"I am standing up, Mr. Robbins. Shake a paw, 
do," reiterated the clown, shaking an extraordinarily 
loose foot. 

" This is folly, sir," returned the inflexible Robbins. 
" When we stand we should have our heads upper- 
most and our feet firmly planted on the ground — 
thus." 

Mr. Robbins turned out his toes, and his waistcoat 
assumed a yet more rounded contour. 

Joey brought himself right side up by another 
somersault. 

"Oh, I can't, Mr. Robbins dear, I can't," he 
moaned, going through a pantomime of inability to 
prop himself on his legs, while in some inexplicable 
manner he appeared to shake every bone in his 
body. When finally, by a desperate clutch at Mr. 
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Robbins's coat-tails, he suddenly seated that solid 
gentleman on the ground, subsiding behind him 
himself upon his stomach, the audience roared with 
joy, and the crisis of Mr. Robbins's day was past. 

"I wish Robbins wouldn't play them tricks with 
Joey," said his wife, who was sitting near the band 
with Mrs. Thompson. " He's a deal too 'eavy. I've 
told him so, and I've told Joey, and I've told the 
manager, and there they are at it again." 

" Lor', these show-people, they don't take no 
notice of what you say to 'em," returned Mrs. 
Thompson loftily. 

An altercation ensued between Mr. Robbins and 
Joey, in which the man in the middle was of course 
offered up as a helpless victim to the brilliant sallies 
of the clown. It was terminated by Joey running 
off on his hands to pay his respects to the lady on 
horseback. He ran up close beside her, and leering 
up from between his hands : 

" I'm a great admirer of the fair sex," he piped, 
" a very great admi — " 

His legs dropped gradually down, he picked 
himself up on to his feet slowly, and stood gaping 
at the Mexican with an expression which was no 
expression, owing to the broad dash of red paint 
that obscured his lips and the thick layer of white 
that covered the rest of his face. The audience 
laughed momentarily and waited to hear what he 
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was going to say. He leaned his left hand on the 
horse's mane and his right on the pad. 

" Ada," he said in a hoarse whisper. " Ada ! It 
can't be you ! No, by God, it can't ! " 

The lady-rider had her handkerchief to her mouth 
and was giggling hysterically. 

" Oh, Lor', yes ! " she gasped, " it's me right 
enough. Shut up, Joey, and don't make a fool of 
yourself. You'll spoil the act, that's what you'll do. 
Shut up, will you ! " 

He took his hands from the horse and stood 
upright ; rubbed his ear, and throwing his cap into 
the air caught it by a twist of the neck on his red 
head. 

" Reef used ! " he exclaimed, walking off to take 
the audience into his confidence. " Reefused ! 
What does a gentleman say when a lady reefuses 
him ? " There followed a series of witticisms at 
the expense of womankind in general and the mar- 
ried state in particular; whereat the young men 
sniggered discreetly and the old men laughed out 
loud and poked their old women in the ribs. 
These jokes, together with certain political ones, 
were commonly reserved for the evening perform- 
ance, but this afternoon they were produced in 
honour of the special audience. The children 
stared stolidly, without attempting to understand; 
except the bride's youngest brother, who, throned 
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on the red cloth seats beside one of his father's 
foremen, kept asking anxiously : 

"Here, Thomas, I say, what are you laughing 
at ? Where's the joke ? I wish you'd tell me that 
last joke — I couldn't see it." 

Now once more Mademoiselle Rosalie cantered 
round the ring. She bounded over streamers and 
through paper-covered hoops, while the spectators 
clapped their hands and the band played its loudest, 
and Joe straddled in the middle staring at the 
ground. Had the green commonplace turf sud- 
denly yawned beneath his feet to disclose the in- 
fernal regions, it could hardly have added much to 
his surprise and dismay. Everything about him 
appeared unreal except the lady in yellow, flutter- 
ing round him on the back of the old pad-horse ; 
and she was at once unreal and terribly real like 
a nightmare. 

She left the ring before him, and when he came 
running out she was no longer visible. Topsy was 
standing by the dressing-tent in a shabby grey gown. 
He saw by her face that she knew. 

"Who's in there ? " he asked in a low voice. 

"No one but — but — oh, Joey!" and she looked 
at him full of sympathetic dismay. 

He glanced hastily into the men's division. There 
was no one there and no one outside except the 
Normans preparing for their entrance. The other 
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show-people were either in the circus or in their 
waggons. 

" I must speak to her directly," he said, making 
as if to enter the ladies' part of the tent. 

" Don't, don't, Joe ! It's right against the rules, 
and the Normans will see you." 

He devoted the rules to perdition with an ugly 
oath. " The Normans won't see anything. They're 
titivating theirselves. Come along, Topsy." 

Seizing Topsy by the wrist, he dragged her into 
the tent with him. The Mexican was there, seated 
on a pile of draperies. She had unlaced her dress, 
and with her head thrown back and uplifted hands, 
was pouring the contents of a beer-bottle down her 
throat. Joe did not wait for her to put it down. He 
began the instant he caught sight of her, in a voice 
that trembled with passionate excitement: 

" Ada Morris, how durst you come following me ? 
By the Lord Harry I'll have nothing to say to you. 
You're no wife of mine — you left me of your own 
free will, and I wouldn't take you back now, no, not 
for a thousand pounds." 

Mademoiselle Rosalie had put down the beer-bottle 
in surprise, and now wiping her lips and brow, broke 
in good-humouredly : 

" Come, come, Joey, you needn't go on so. Bless 
your little 'eart, / didn't follow you, / don't want to 
come back to you. How the deuce was I to know 
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you were in Stockwell's show ? We used always to 
be in Beckett's/' 

" If Fd been a toff," continued Joe, still in the 
same tone of feverish passion, " I should have been 
clean rid of you this ten years. Where have you 
been all this time.? I made sure you was dead. 
They told me for certain you died in the 'awspital at 
Birmingham six years come next month.'* 

" And you're sorry I didn't," returned she, some- 
what reproachfully. " I can see you are, Joe. Well, 
it do seem queer to think how fond you were of me, 
how awful fond, and now you're ever so vexed be- 
cause I'm not dead. But there, I suppose men are 
all fickle and it's no use expecting 'em to be 
different." 

The clown's face remained inscrutable behind its 
grotesque disguise; otherwise it would have been 
obvious that he shrank from her words as from the 
sharp prick of a needle. It was not her reproaches 
that stung him, it was her reminder of that past love 
of his ; of all his past, which as the lover and the 
husband of Susan, he not only wished to forget but 
had almost forgotten. Yet it was the odious, incredi- 
ble truth that this woman had not only been his wife, 
but that he had loved her warmly, as it was his nature 
to love ; almost as warmly, if by no means as rev- 
erently, as he now loved his girl-wife ; a being as far 
removed from her, in his fancy at any rate, as a star 
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of heaven from the street gas-lamp. He was silent, 
and Topsy replied for him indignantly. 

" It's like your impudence, Ada, to twit Joe with 
not being constant. Where's that chap of yours? 
I suppose Ae*s left you long ago." 

" No, he did not leave me, Topsy Blake," returned 
the Mexican, showing for the first time a flicker of 
temper. " He took and died of the yellow fever at 
Rio the year after we went to America, poor feller. 
I'm not going to pretend I've not had other chaps 
since ; there never was any humbug about me, nor 
any spite either, so if you've got another girl, Joe, you 
needn't go thinking I want to interfere with you." 

"I'm married," returned Joe hoarsely. "By the 
Almighty God I thought you died at Birmingham." 

"Yes, he heard by accident as you was left ill 
there in the 'awspital," Topsy broke in, " and he 
arsk the guv'nor for a day off, and went there by 
train from Banbury. And when he came back he 
says to me, wiping his eyes — you know 'ow tender- 
'earted Joe is — * Pore Ada's gone,' he says. * Dead 
and buried before I got there.' And I said, * Lor' ! 
is she .? ' " 

" So you did squeeze out a tear for poor Ada, Joe. 
Well, you're just the same kind-'earted little chap as 
ever, I suppose, though you do seem so put out by 
my turning up like this. I'll tell you who it was 
died at Birmingham; it was my poor sister Rosie. 
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Don't you remember she got into trouble and went to 
gaol ? She came out just before I went to America 
with Pedro, and as I didn't want my name over 
there, I told her she was welcome to the use of it. 
There were plenty of people didn't know the differ- 
ence between us, though I was really a lot the 
handsomest, wasn't I ? " 

"What I want," said Joe with fierce impatience, 
" is that you should swear the biggest oath you can 
never to tell a living soul you were my wife, or that 
we've had an)rthing to say to each other more than 
in the way of acquaintance." 

" Right you are, Joe. I'll promise not to queer on 
your pitch, if that's all you want, so you and Topsy 
needn't bother." Then turning to Topsy with a 
broad smile: "When did you get spliced, as the 
sailors say, Topsy.? Lor', I did you a good turn 
when I went ofif with Pedro, for you always were 
fond of Joe." 

Topsy grew as red as so colourless a creature 
could grow. 

" It's not me he's married," she said. 

"Not you.? Then who is it, Joe? Someone 
who's awful particular, eh ? " 

Joe paused a moment before he answered: 

"Never you mind who I've married — not one 
of your sort anyhow. It ain't enough for you to 
promise to hold your tongue — you must take your 
solemn oath." 
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Mademoiselle Rosalie stared and laughed. " You 
rum old Joe ! *' 

" If rd only got a book ! " he exclaimed, looking 
round the tent as though there were some chance 
of his seeing one there. " But you say as solemn as 
you can : * I swear by the Almighty God never to 
tell anyone that Joe Morris and I, Ada Morris, were 
man and wife; and may He send me to hell if I 
break my oath.'" 

"Goodness gracious, Joe! Fve promised, and 
that's enough." 

" You must take your oath," he reiterated, grasp- 
ing her plump red arm till his fingers made white 
dents in it. She gave a little scream of pain. 

" Whatever's come to you, Joey } You ain't a bit 
like what you used to be." 

" Say it then," he returned, loosening his grasp. 
"I don't want to hurt you." 

Half giggling, half frightened, she repeated the 
words after him. 

" Come now, old chap, I've said what you told me 
to say, though I'm sure it's dreadful bad language ; 
so just shake hands and be friends, won't you ? And 
give us a kiss when your paint's off." 

"I'll shake hands fast enough," he replied, just 
touching her extended hand, " but — " And with a 
negative movement of the head he walked quickly 
out of the tent. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tea was spread in the large upstairs parlour of 
the " Five Alls " Inn. It was a low room lighted 
by two long casement windows with deep window- 
seats, one of which was occupied by some gaily 
flowering plants, the other by Susan Morris, her 
riding-habit exchanged for a black skirt and blue 
cotton blouse. The casement by which she sat 
looked out on the market-place of the little town ; a 
wide square, over which the afternoon shadows were 
lying long. Round it the tiled or timbered gables 
jostled the stately squareness of last century houses, 
and here and there the stucco vulgarity of some 
more modern erection. Opposite the quaint sign of 
the " Five Alls " was the Town Hall, gay with red 
bunting and flags, faced by a dumpy statue of King 
George in the middle of the square ; high over all 
soared up into the blue the spire of St. Mary's 
Church, its greyness warmed to gold where it caught 
the full light of the sun. The square, which had 
been empty that afternoon, was filling fast with 
people hurrying home to their tea or standing about 
in groups to discuss the wedding and the circus. 

32 
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Never had such a circus been seen in Sunningbury 
within the recollection of the oldest inhabitant ; for 
Sunningbury was a place to which as a rule only 
small shows came, or the worse half of large ones. 
It had been by special arrangement that Stockwell's 
whole Grand Circus and Menagerie had come there 
for this one day, and on the next it was to divide its 
forces. The window was open, and Susan might 
easily have heard the admiring comments of the 
passers-by on the afternoon's performance, had she 
not been absorbed in her own meditations, which, to 
judge from the droop of her lip and the frown that 
wrinkled her white forehead, were of no very pleas- 
ant order. Someone entered apparently unnoticed 
by her, and took his place at the table. It was Fritz. 
He poured out his tea, glancing now and then in- 
quiringly at Susan. 

" Mrs. Morris," he said in his soft voice, after a 
little hesitation, "you have the hump. Why.? " 

She looked up half surprised, half offended. 

" Why shouldn't I ? Everything's horrid, and I 
hate it all. I declare I wish I was dead." 

Fritz exclaimed. "You might say that if you 
was me, away from your own country all these 
years, and perhaps never able to go back. Oh ! 
I have plenty of troubles, but you, you are really 
very lucky." 

"Indeed I am not!" cried Susan indignantly. 
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"How do you know what troubles I've got, or — 
or anything about it?" 

** Of course I know you are frightened to ride 
the chestnut horse," returned Fritz. "Yes, I was 
heartily sorry for you this afternoon. But then 
I remember how I myself was once frightened to 
go on the trapeze; I used to dream fearfully 
about it. Now I do not care a pin. So will it 
be with you. That act of yours is the easiest any- 
one can do ; there is nothing in it at all but to sit 
still. The chestnut will not hurt you when you 
are on his back; it is the Topper and the man 
who harness the horse have to be frightened, 
because he bites." 

"I was not frightened of the chestnut," replied 
Susan very untruthfully, " I was vexed about — 
about something quite different." 

"I heard Topsy say you were vexed because 
Joe was clowning again," said Fritz ; " but that 
could not be so, for he clowns better than anyone 
else on the show — yes, better than old Parkins. 
He clowns as well as anyone I ever saw." 

"Topsy's no business to talk about it," cried 
Susan, tossing her head, " still, it's true I hate Joe's 
clowning. I can't bear to see a man look a 
fool." 

" The more fool the better," argued Fritz. " The 
sillier he look and talk the more the public like it." 
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"But /don't like it," returned Susan hotly. "It 
gives me a regular turn. I thought Joe wasn't 
going clowning any more." 

" Not going clowning any more ! " repeated Fritz, 
opening his flower-blue eyes to their fullest extent. 
"But the money, Mrs. Morris! It is by clowning 
he can make the money for you." 

"I don't want it," she answered shortly. 

" Not want it ? But my goodness God ! Women 
are fearful unreasonable. Do you wish always 
to be dressed shabby, like poor Topsy, and one 
fine day perhaps to starve because your husband 
can get no work .? " 

"The governor promised to try and find him 
other work," returned Susan, "and he's done it 
all these months." 

"Yes, and the manager grumble fine about it. 
I heard him myself. No, Mrs. Morris, if Joe does 
not clown he will be worth very little money to 
you; perhaps nothing. Then you must be reason- 
able. Oh, I am sure you can be if you try ! " 

Susan was only nineteen, and was not accustomed 
to be confronted with the outside view of her 
private affairs. Her lip quivered, but she was too 
proud to cry, though she would have liked to do 
so. Fritz, not observing this sign of possibly 
impending tears, took the top off his second egg 
with an unmoved countenance. 
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Joe came in, looking pale and harassed, and her 
conscience pricked her as she rose to sit with him 
and wait on him at table; for it did not occur to 
her as possible that he could have met with a 
more serious trouble that day than her own angry 
words and sulky looks. She could feel more kindly 
towards Joe when other people were present ; when 
he could pass for a circumstance of her life instead 
of being too obviously its main fact. She some- 
times remembered with shame that a few months 
ago she had been fond of Joe Morris, and she 
wondered why she now felt so differently towards 
him, although he himself had not changed. But 
for her he had changed, because he had then been 
her friend and now he was her husband. She was 
shocked at her own want of feeling for him in that 
character, for Susan was an eminently respectable 
young person ; it was her respectability which had 
caused her to marry Joe. Her mother had been 
an excellent middle-class woman, who had supported 
her child on condition that her disreputable hus- 
band left her alone with it. He was a horsedealer, 
and had a connection among show-people. In this 
way he had made the acquaintance of Joe Morris. 
Sometimes on a Sunday he would call upon his 
wife, and he not unfrequently took Joe with him, 
to relieve the awkwardness and tedium of the con- 
jugal tite-d-tite. At first the wife received him 
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coldly, but in process of time a kind of friendship 
sprung up between them, though she always pre- 
ferred to ignore his profession, and would on no 
account accept either for Susan or for herself his 
invitation to witness his performance ; a performance 
of which in those days he was proud. The wife 
died suddenly when Susan was sixteen, and the 
husband joyfully stepped in to appropriate her little 
hoard of savings and their pretty daughter. Like 
so many women of her class, her idea of respecta- 
bility had been **to keep herself to herself"; con- 
sequently Susan knew no one very well except 
" Uncle Joey," who used to bring her chocolate 
nearly every Sunday during the winter, to listen to 
her hymns with simple admiration, and to sing her 
music-hall songs, which she heard with an admira- 
tion equally simple. He never ceased to be a little 
afraid of her mother, while immensely complimented 
by her friendship for him, but the child and he 
were good comrades. He never talked much to 
her about the show, perhaps because he was con- 
scious that her mother would disapprove; perhaps 
because, though he liked his life on it well enough, he 
also liked the complete change of atmosphere which 
he found in this little feminine household, so far 
removed from all that was irregular and Bohemian. 

Respectability was not the characteristic of Susan's 
father. Her youth and innocence made her blind 
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for a time to the dangers of her life with him; 
besides, he did not wish to shock her all at once, and 
trusted to her girlish love of fine clothes, admiration, 
and change of scene to make her what he called " of 
some use to him/' He had, however, reckoned 
without her instinctive purity and hereditary love of 
decorum. Susan was not even susceptible. The 
good looks and spurious refinement of sundry young 
men of the upper classes who found their way to her 
acquaintance, left her fancy quite unfluttered. Her 
mother having herself made a foolish love-match, 
had brought her daughter up to believe that love 
was " all nonsense." So when Susan's father intro- 
duced one of the richest tradesmen in London to 
her as a lover, she was quite willing to accept him 
as a husband, in spite of twenty years' difference 
between their ages. The discovery that marriage 
did not enter into her admirer's plans for the future, 
gave her a great shock, and led to a violent quarrel 
between her father and herself. It was the first of 
a series ; indeed, her life with her father became a 
perpetual wrangle. She had no trade and no friends 
to enable her to escape from a tyranny which was 
not merely vexatious, but which, ignorant as she was 
of life, she yet felt to be also dangerous. "Uncle 
Joe " was her only intimate, her only confidant, and 
thus for a time his friendship assumed an import- 
ance in her life which, in the nature of things. 
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could only be temporary. But in the battered little 
frame of Joe Morris there beat a heart tempera- 
mentally susceptible, perennially youthful and enam- 
oured of beauty. It was not possible for him to be 
the bosom friend, the sole confidant of a pretty girl 
without falling in love with her ; and he did so the 
more thoroughly because she was so far removed 
from himself, his life, the women with whom he 
habitually associated. He did not attempt to con- 
ceal his feelings, but Susan, while accepting his 
adoration, would never have thought of marrying 
him had it not been for circumstances which ap- 
peared to her irresistible. Her father at length 
placed her in a situation the equivocalness and 
danger of which was obvious even to her. One 
night she ran away and took refuge with Joe, not 
knowing to whom else she could apply for protec- 
tion. Next morning her father found her, and 
exasperated by his taunts and threats, she married 
Joe. A girl will marry for an infinitely slighter 
reason, her knowledge of life being as vague as 
though it were a book to which she has seen the 
illustrations but whose text she has never read. 
This had happened about Christmas time, and since 
then Joe had lived in the seventh heaven. He 
knew no reason why the liking, the affection which 
Susan had once freely bestowed upon him, should 
no longer be his. On the contrary, he took it for 
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granted that, after some four months' experience 
o£ his devotion, she must be more attached to him 
than ever ; for that " it is more blessed to give than 
to receive," is an eternal truth which seems likely 
to be eternally ignored. The only serious inter- 
ruption to his happiness had been caused by the 
horror which Susan had manifested on seeing him 
appear in the part of the clown. She altogether 
objected to his continuing in it. It was a part in 
which he had " got his name up," and he was hurt 
in his artistic pride. The practical difficulty was 
worse, for although he could turn his hand to most 
things on the show, there was no other line in 
which he excelled. Fortunately Mr. Stockwell, 
that great potentate, and the manager, were both 
his friends, and they had good-naturedly agreed to 
his abandoning the part for a time. His sanguine 
habit of mind and speech had led him to speak to 
Susan as though this arrangement were permanent. 
Now, however, the manager^s patience had given 
way, and there was nothing for it but to clown again 
or to go out into the wide world without a satisfac- 
tory profession. Susan was surprised, disgusted, 
angry, and Joe proportionally distressed. But, after 
all, he was a man of mature age and attributed too 
little rather than too much importance to his young 
wife's "fancies." 

" I have been telling Mrs. Morris how well you 
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clown, Joey," said Fritz. " She is getting proud of 
you — oh, yes, quite proud." 

Susan^s cheeks turned pink, and her full lips, 
which had been somewhat severely set, curled up 
into a smile. 

" Well, I never ! " she exclaimed. " You ought 
to get on in the world, Fritz." 

"That is just what I want so bad," he returned 
seriously; "but why, Mrs. Morris, do you think I 
will do so .? " 

" Because you can lie so bold. Now I can't tell 
the least bit of a fib ; I often wish I could." 

" Don't you go wishing that, Susie," said Joe, 
smiling at her tenderly ; " FU give you a thrashing 
the first fib you tell me. But you couldn't do it, 
not if you was to try." 

" But she can, she does," returned the philosophic 
Fritz, cutting himself a bit of bread. " Everyone 
does, otherwise they could not live together. She 
told me a big lie to-day." 

Susan exclaimed in real indignation, and Joe laid 
down his knife and fork and frowned. 

" Look here. Frizzles," he said, " a joke's all very 
well, but don't you carry it too far." 

Fritz turned a blue gaze of injured innocence 
from husband to wife and back again. 

" Now you are offended," he said. " Well, I can- 
not help it. I made no joke; it was the truth. I 
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put Mrs. Morris myself on the chestnut ; I feel her 
hands tremble when I give her the reins; she is 
white, white as my handkerchief " — he showed a 
bit of a clean, bordered handkerchief in his breast 
pocket — " yet when I say she is frightened she 
answers No, she is not. Come, missus, you must 
confess this was a lie." 

" I shall soon get over it, you said so yourself," 
returned Susan, mollified but evasive. 

*' But it was a lie you told," insisted Fritz. "Then 
I think it must also be a lie when you say you do not 
want Joe to clown, for he does it very good, and gets 
much money by it." 

" I daresay he does it very well," replied Mrs. 
Morris, embarrassed yet commendably dignified. 
** Still, no woman that hadn't been brought up to 
the business would like to see her husband look like 
that. However, of course, I don't mean to stand 
in Joe's way. He'll do what he thinks right about it." 

Joe exclaimed to himself in admiration of Susan's 
qualities of heart and head, but he had sense enough 
to accept her submission without visible emotion. 

"Everyone has to put up with something they 
do not like," returned Fritz. Here he sighed and 
fell into despondency. " I wish, oh, I wish so much 
I could clown ! It would bring me in more money, 
which is what I want. But I should be afraid the 
jokes would not come right." 
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"And I should be jolly well pleased if I was 
made of indyrubber like you, Frizzles/* replied Joe 
good-naturedly. " You'd be a bit too much in luck 
if you could be funny as well." 

" I could be funny — I could be as funny as any- 
one/' returned Fritz, offended at this imputation on 
his wit. " In my own language my jokes would be 
very good — I know that. But here, when the pub- 
lic laughed, I should be afraid it was at my mistakes 
in English they laughed. I should not like that." 
He pushed his chair back from the table and stared 
before him dejectedly for a minute. Then rising 
and bowing gracefully to his companions, " Gesegnete 
Mahlzeit !'' he said. ** It is a politeness in German. 
Excuse me if there is none in English." And leav- 
ing the room, he walked slowly down the old oak 
staircase of the inn, whistling an air from " Der 
Freischiitz." 

Susan stared after him with dimpling cheeks and 
eyes wide with wonder and amusement. 

"Well, those foreigners are queer!" she ex- 
claimed, and laughed. 

For Joe, Fritz had ceased to exist as soon as 
the door had shut on him. He drew his chair close 
up to Susan's, and kissed her velvet cheek that was 
still averted from him in the direction of the door. 
The only reply to this caress which presented itself 
to her spontaneously was " Bother ! " She suppressed 
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it dutifully, and turned her face towards Joe ; a face 
from which the girlish mirth had suddenly faded. 

" Susie, darling," he said, with his arm round her, 
" I can't bear to see you on that beastly chestnut. I 
won't have my little Sue frightened, not if it was 
to make a hundred pounds a day. I've told the 
manager you won't ride again, so there it is. The 
Topper may show off his own cantankerous brutes." 

Susan flushed with annoyance. 

" I wish you wouldn't interfere, Joe," she answered 
sharply. '* What am I to do if I don't ride ? " 

** Why should you do anything, Sue ? " he asked, 
stroking her hand. " It's my obligation to keep you 
doing nothing. If you don't believe me, *ask a 
p'leeceman.' " 

" I don't like depending on anyone," she returned 
haughtily. " Ma always kept herself, and I want to 
do the same." 

" Ah, but your pa was such a gentleman, you see. 
He couldn't be expected to keep more than himself, 
there was such a lot of him. Why, when I'm sup- 
porting the two of us. Sue, I don't believe I'm keep- 
ing up as much averdipois weight as your pa does 
when he's supporting hisself, poor gentleman ! " 

" Don't be nonsensical, Joe. I want to earn my 
own living, the same as ma did." 

" D'ye think you're making a living by what 
you do now, little un?" asked Joe, kissing her 
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cheek and ear. " Lor* bless you, no ! It's not 
worth the guv'nor's while to give you more than 
you're taking, and don't you fancy you live on 
that. You're getting conceited. Sue, that's what 
you're getting." 

" It helps anyhow," she answered, moving her 
head the least bit away from his kisses, ** so I won't 
give it up." 

After a pause of anxious thought, she continued 
loftily: 

"But I wouldn't object to taking some money 
from you, Joe, to start a lodging-house. I believe 
I could keep lodgings." 

Joe laughed, delighted with her serious childish- 
ness. 

"Well, I'm very sorry to tell you, Mrs. Morris, 
that I haven't the money by me — forgotten my 
cheque-book, you know. And I've a sort of a 
notion. Sue, that if I had it, I shouldn't be lashing 
it out to keep you away from me half the year. 
Why, Susie, you've never thought of that ! If you 
kept lodgings you'd have to stop in London when I 
went on tour. Don't you remember how you run 
to me directly I came back last year, and said you'd 
been thinking I was never coming home ? If it was 
like that before you was married, it 'ud be worse now. 
You'd soon be a reg'lar little lost kitten, roaming 
the house all day and mewing for your master." 
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Susan was silent. Joe had a happy faculty for 
forgetting unpleasant things, and the apparition of 
the Mexican, which had haunted him all the after- 
noon in the circus-field, and pursued him up the 
street to the very door of the parlour, had faded 
from his mind for a time as completely as though 
she had really been but a ghost or a delusion. Now 
in some subtle way the turn of the conversation 
recalled her to his recollection. He started and 
clasped Susan convulsively to his breast. 

" Give us a kiss. Sue darling ! " he cried, in a 
kind of terror. 

Susan looked at him surprised, and slowly lifted 
her fresh lips to his. They were passive, but he 
did not observe it, for his own fastened on them 
instantly and clung to them in a long and violent 
kiss. It would have been longer had she not thrown « 
her head back away from his. 

** Don't, Joe ! " she exclaimed. " You take my 
breath away." 

" I can't help it, I love you, my dear ; I love you 
ever so. I never cared a damn for anyone else 
compared to what I care about you, my girl. How 
could I, when I never knew anyone half so good or 
so pretty before ? You're such a lady. Sue, such an 
awful good little girl, I can't think how ever you 
came to be fond of the likes of me. How was it, eh, 
Susie ? " 
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Sincere flattery, from whatever quarter, is sooth- 
ing, and Joe's enabled Susan to reply with a better 
grace than she might otherwise have done : 

** I suppose because you were always so kind to 
me, Joe." 

" It wasn't being kind, my darling, when I just 
worshipped the ground you trod upon. I couldn't 
have done without you then, Susie, and as to doing 
without you now — why, I'd sooner go to the 'awspi- 
tal and die straight off, yes, and go to hell fire after- 
wards, I would." 

"Joe! Joe! Hush!" cried Susan in horror. 
'* How can you talk so dreadfully wicked ! " 

" Because it's the truth I'm saying. I'm not good 
like you. I'm not a religious chap, but I'll try to be 
whatever you want me to be. There ! Never mind 
just what I said; what I was trying to make you 
understand was how much I love you. But, Lor' 
bless you ! You can guess sharp enough what it is 
I'm driving at, for you love me too, don't you, Sue ? " 

"I'm not one for talking about love and kissing 
and all that," returned Susan. "Poor ma and I 
were fond enough of each other, but she always said 
she'd no patience with kissing and nonsense." 

"I know you're not that sort," answered Joe. 
" And I shouldn't like it if you were, though perhaps 
I seem sometimes as though I should. You're just 
what a girl ought to be, as modest and innercent as 
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a little white daisy. I don't want you .to love me 
just the same as I love you, but I like to think you 
love me in your own pretty way, Sue." 

"Of course I do — in my own way," interjected 
Susan hastily. 

" I should just like to hear you say it, my dear," 
he said coaxingly. " You're ever so shy, I know, 
but just say it this once — *I love you, Joe.* 
You never have." 

" No, I don't want to ! " she cried, pushing his 
hands away. " It's not my way to talk like that. 
I should feel strange." 

Joe smilingly caught her rebellious hands in 
his own. "Come, don't be a little silly," he said. 
" There's no harm in telling your own husband you 
love him, and I'm going to hold you till you do; 
so you'd better make up your mind to be a good 
obedient wife, and say what I tell you." 

Susan was a rigidly truthful young person; she 
had literally never been guilty of the smallest fib. 
Therefore to lie, to lie seriously, was to her some- 
thing almost physically painful. She was not par- 
ticularly kind, for unimaginative people often require 
experience of life to make them so; yet being 
neither hard-hearted nor fanatical, she yielded to 
this moral compulsion. 

"What is it I've got to say.^" she asked with a 
forced jocularity, looking all round the room, as 
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though there were some chance of a way of escape 
opening up in some unexpected corner. 

" * I — love — you — Joe/ '* he said with mock 
severity, as though he were teaching a lesson to a 
refractory child. And slowly, like a refractory child, 
she repeated after him: 

"I love you, Joe.'* 

But the words were bitter between her lips. 

" There's a good girl ! ** cried Joe with a joyous 
laugh. ** Now I must be off.'* 

And kissing her hastily, he ran down the stairs and 
away down the street with a step as light as a boy's. 

Susan walked to the window, but she was not 
listening to his step. She stared out at the 
old market-place, where the broad cool evening 
shadows were lying, with angry, miserable eyes. 
Then she dropped down into her former place 
on the window-seat and sighed impatiently. The 
empty chair on which Fritz had been sitting 
caught her eye. 

" It's true what he said — I do tell lies," she thought 
bitterly. Then quite unbidden, the phonograph of 
her memory reproduced his soft voice, saying : 

" Everyone does ; otherwise they could not live 
together." 

" I wonder if that's true ? " she asked herself ; 
pondered and sighed again, but this time with 
resignation. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was very early in the morning, but the sun was 
already bright, and the mists had ceased to steam 
up from the low water-meadows. The rooks, whose 
business seems always so important, were sailing 
swiftly and steadily in all directions, and a cuckoo 
was calling loudly from a blossoming orchard on 
the outskirts of the town of Sunningbury. The 
world was awake, and had been awake for hours 
all round about it, but the town itself was as fast 
asleep as the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty. A 
flock of pigeons had the market-place to them- 
selves; they paced there, puffing out opalescent 
necks in the sunshine, or whirred up to flap with 
short quick strokes round the grey church tower or 
explore the time-worn depths of its stone-work, 
where generations of them had nested before. The 
blinds were drawn down in the nodding gables 
over the pent-houses, in the quaint shop-fronts 
under them, and in rows and rows of windows in 
the mean monotonous streets of modern date 
which led from the market-place to the country 
lanes. All was lifeless, all was silent, except for 
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two or three cocks which were crowing lustily in 
as many back yards. This morning, for once in 
a while, their efforts were crowned with success. 
They woke several persons. These persons had 
only recently left the city, and were not yet accus- 
tomed to country noises; besides, they had fallen 
asleep with a haunting consciousness that they 
had to rise early. Very soon after the cocks had 
ceased crowing, someone began to pull at the door 
of the " Five Alls " from within. In spite of the 
bright sunshine outside, the passage of the inn was 
still perfectly dark, and Susan, fumbling at the 
door, had overlooked a bolt. 

A woman's voice called sleepily from a room above : 
" Shall I come and open it for yer ? " 
"You need not do that, missus, for I am going 
down directly," cried a young man's voice from 
another room. 

Just then Susan found the bolt, and opening 
the door with an effort, went out into the sunshine. 
But in spite of the sunshine the morning air struck 
chill, and she wrapped her little shawl round her 
as she walked quickly down the street towards the 
outskirts of the town. Presently she heard hurry- 
ing footsteps behind her, and a young man in a 
light cap and overcoat caught her up. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Morris," said Fritz, lifting 
his cap. "May I carry your basket i " 
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" No, thank you, Fritz, I can carry it myself." 

He made no reply, but stepped behind her, and 
with a quick, dexterous movement, took the basket 
from her hand. 

For a moment two fresh young laughs rang out 
together between the sleeping houses. 

" You see now how little use it is to say ' No * to 
me," said Fritz ; and they went on. 

" Joe down at the show ? ** he asked after a bit. 

" Yes. He's been there all night. It's such a lot 
of work dividing it, and the guv'nor says he's to help 
manage our part, as well as clown." 

" I daresay he will be well paid for it," returned 
Fritz. " Nobs will be angry, I suppose. I know he 
is to come with us. Nobs hates Joe." 

"Does he.? Why.?" asked Susan in surprise. 

So far she had found Joe almost wearisomely 
popular among the show-people — the dissentient 
Nobs, whose principal business was to sing comic 
songs in repulsively hideous make-ups, being an 
individual on whom she had bestowed no attention 
beyond a distant but unconcealed disgust. 

" He is jealous of Joe's clowning, because the 
public like it best," answered Fritz. " Last winter, 
when Joe left off clowning, he was so pleased to get 
his part. But the manager say to him every day, 
every day : * You are stupid — you are no clown at 
all compared to Joey.' So, of course, he hates Joe. 
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You do not know professionals, Mrs. Morris ; they 
are like that. I will not deceive you ; if a man came 
to the show who turned that somersault in the air 
better than I do, I should wish him at damnation." 

" Nonsense, Fritz ! " 

"I should really. Unless, indeed, he were my 
chum ; then I could bear it. He was a brave chap, 
my chum ! But he is dead, you know, he died when 
we were on tour last summer.** He was silent and 
looked down pensively ; then continued : " The other 
men they call me green, because I do not drink and 
play at cards and dice and other things." 

He glanced at Susan doubtfully, as though it were 
possible she too might consider him green. 

"A lot of brutes!" she exclaimed, tossing her 
head; "Fm sure I hate the sight of their horrid red 
faces." 

" At first they used to call me stingy," continued 
Fritz confidentially, encouraged by this sympathetic 
reply, " but I did not put up with that. One day 
I was just come out of the ring and was drinking 
my two bottles lemonade, as I always do — the 
ring makes you so precious dry — and the Topper 
call out as before something about my being too 
stingy to drink beer, and the others laugh. Then I 
thought whether I could thrash the Topper directly, 
because I was still all of a sweat, but I thought I 
could, so I did. I knocked his head often against 
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the ground, and then I asked him if he had had 
enough, and he said he had, so he got up. But the 
Topper has a good heart, to be sure, for he has been 
quite friendly to me ever since. He is a steady chap 
also, and very seldom too jolly.*' 

"Mrs. Thompson sees after that, I suppose,** 
returned Susan drily. 

"Yes, she sees after him very well,*' replied Fritz 
with simplicity, " and she is kind to me too. But I 
miss my chum so much ; and besides, his dying has 
been bad for me in my profession. We used to do 
things together, and now I cannot do my old acts or 
learn any new ones. You see people will not teach 
you anything unless you belong to them. When 
first I saw the Norman family, just after my chum 
died, I thought what a good thing it would be if 
I could marry the tall one. She tumbles very well 
for a lady, and we might have done things together, 
and had some little boys to bring up to the trade. 
There is nothing pays so well as having a family of 
your own.*' 

" Good gracious, Fritz ! ** exclaimed Susan, scan- 
dalised and laughing from embarrassment. " How 
can you talk like that ! ** 

Fritz's fair face blushed pink and he looked very 
much confused. 

"Oh, it was only just at first,'* he apologised; 
"before I knew they were own cousins of the 
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guv'nor's. I did not even begin to pay her my 
addresses, for when I heard that, I understood at 
once she would be above marrying me." 

"I didn't mean that, though she's quite ridiculous 
enough to fancy herself so. But — but, Fritz, it's 
such an odd way to talk about getting married. 
Mrs. Thompson says foreigners do it different, but 
Englishmen aren't like that. They see a girl they 
think pretty or nice, and they fall in love with her, 
and then they begin to talk about marrying her." 

Fritz blushed more than ever, but he stuck to his 
point of view. 

"Yes, Mrs. Morris, but they have got to think 
some time how they will make a living for a wife 
and family, and it seems to me more sensible to 
think of that first. But, of course, I should not 
marry a wife I could not love; of course I should 
wish to marry a nice young girl that I would love 
very much." 

Except for his vague aspiration to the hand of 
Miss Norman, he had never before considered ex- 
actly what sort of a girl he would like to marry, but 
now it struck him suddenly that it would be nice to 
find one resembling Mrs. Morris, only more accom- 
plished in the ring. 

They had reached the entrance to the circus- 
field, and exchanged silence and solitude for noise 
and confusion. The tents and booths of the show 
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were disappearing rapidly like stage scenery. The 
red-faced manager, Joe, and several others in author- 
ity, ran hither and thither shouting their orders to 
a crowd of workmen in jackets and fustian trousers, 
who were piling rolls of canvas and heavy chests, 
and mountains of planks and long vibrating poles, 
on the great waggons. Others were harnessing the 
big powerful horses to the carts, horses which were 
mostly white and wore large red collars. The scene 
was so busy, so full of movement, that it would have 
been exhilarating had not the fresh morning air been 
full of senseless blasphemies and other deformities 
of speech, uttered casually and constantly, without 
any apparent consciousness on the part of the 
speakers that they were using strong language. 
Probably the lady who dropped toads and vipers 
from her lips whenever she opened them, came in 
process of time to consider them the usual accom- 
paniments of conversation. The entrance from the 
lane into the field was blocked by a waggon, which 
an inexperienced driver kept driving first against one 
gate-post, then against the other, with great violence. 
Each shock was the signal for a burst of execrations 
from the driver and of jeers from the bystanders, 
with the exception of Mrs. Thompson, the Topper's 
wife, who stood in the lane, looking on with an 
air of reprobation. She was a slight, rather grace- 
ful young woman, dressed in a startling ulster, with 
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gamboge hair and a small-featured face masked 
with paint. She did nothing in the ring, and re- 
garded herself as a model of the respectable and 
the lady-like, temporarily vouchsafed by Providence 
to show-people in general and girls in particular. 

" Tm thankful youVe come, Frizzles," she said to 
Fritz. " Fm that nervous of the waggons in this 
narrow lane, besides the men swearing so cru*l as I 
never was used to at my own home. I wouldn't go 
through that gate for a pound, and of course I can't 
climb over the 'edge by myself." 

Fritz helped her and Susan over a gap in the 
hedge, and then went off to inspect the work of 
moving, while they found their way to the large 
glass omnibus appropriated to the use of the ladies. 

Presently Topsy hurried up, dragging her ugly 
boy after her, he half asleep, but still contriving to 
munch an apple. 

" How cold it is ! " she cried, shivering in her 
dirty cotton skirt and fragmentary fur tippet. " I 
really didn't feel like getting up this morning, for 
Fve not had a wink of sleep all night, on account 
of Percy's snoring so, pore child. 'E's got such 
a cold in 'is 'ead." 

No one made any remark. It seemed part of 
the course of nature that Topsy should be incon- 
venienced and Percy make himself unpleasant one 
way or another. 
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The Norman girls followed, yawning in chorus. 

" Well ! the manager needn't have got us up at 
this time of night. He*s not half ready." 

" I told you you woke me too early, Carrie." 

" What sort of lodgings did you get, Mrs. Thomp- 
son.? Ours were awful nice." 

"With such a good, comfortable house of my 
own, Carrie, it's not likely I should think much of 
hany lodgings. I was only saying to the Topper 
this morning, I can 'ardly bear to wash my face, it 
does so remind me of my own real marble-topped 
wash-stand at home ; the one pa gave me, with the 
*igh art set of ware complete, you know, not the 
other." 

"Did you say wash or whitewash.?" asked Flo 
sardonically, throwing her bundle into the omnibus. 

" Whitewash indeed ! " exclaimed Mrs. Thompson, 
turning to Susan, and speaking with a transparent 
assumption of being inaudible outside the omnibus. 
"She means the stuff on my face. These tenting 
girls are rude ! And so ignorant too. Bless you ! 
she doesn't know that the very 'ighest in the land 
use it. It costs me a shilling, a box no bigger than 
this, so I'm sure it ought to be good if it's not." 

" We don't mean to be tenting girls much longer," 
observed Flo, giving a tremendous stretch. " We're 
getting our name up, we are, and the Music Halls 
are after us for next autumn." 
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" I do love Music Halls ! " said Carrie, a pretty, 
refined-looking girl, a year younger than Flo. 
"Tenting*s so horrid uncomfortable, and then 
there's no pleasure in performing to these rural 
audiences, they don't know good tumbling from bad." 

" That's true, Carrie," replied Miss Norman, " and 
I'm glad to hear you love Music Halls. I hope you 
quite understand you've got to choose between them 
and Somebody. He'W never be in the Music Halls." 

" No, because he'll be in his own public," returned 
Carrie, tossing her head. "Tommy's coming with 
our part of the show, isn't he, Joey } " 

" Right you are, Carrie," answered Joe. " The 
guv'nor's soft-hearted, like you." 

" I hope he's not soft-headed too, like her," said 
Flo, and, with this Parthian dart, ascended into the 
glass omnibus. 

Joe, the Topper, Nobs, and several other men 
were collected in a group round the door. The 
Mexican hurried up with what had once been a 
handsome fur boa hanging round her neck. 

" Good morning ! " she cried in a jovial voice, 
slapping Joe on the back. " Have you used Pears' 
soap } No, for I haven't had time to use any soap 
at all." 

Nobs grinned admiration. 

" She's a jolly one, ain't she } " he observed to the 
Topper, who agreed that she was. 
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"Joe was jolly once/* said she, "but now he's 
melancholy/' drawling the last word. 

"You woldn't be jolly if you'd not been to bed 
all night/' returned Joe shortly. 

She drew him to one side. 

" Look here, old chap," she said in a loud whisper, 
"don't you go thinking I shall peach, because I 
shan't ; but do just tell me which is your girl." 

"If you mean my wife, you can see her right 
enough," returned Joe, suffering a martyrdom. " The 
one in the grey shawl, sitting this side the 'bus." 

" Oh, that's her, is it ! " exclaimed Ada in admiring 
surprise. "You have done well for yourself this 
time, Joey, and no mistake. But, my eye, you make 
a queer couple," and breaking into uncontrollable 
giggles, she returned to the group round the door 
of the omnibus, which had been joined by several 
more persons of both sexes. 

" Are the lions coming with us, Joe } " asked Fritz. 

"No, they ain't," replied Joe with unwonted 
snappishness. 

Fritz looked a little anxious. 

" Then I suppose we ^hall have the Anaconda ? " 
he said seriously. 

" No," returned Joe ; " going with the other 
lot." 

There was a general exclamation of surprise and 
concern. 
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" Is the white camel going along with us, Joe ? " 
asked another voice. 

" No, nor the swift dromedaries of the desert.'* 

"What! '* exclaimed Nobs, in accents of profound 
disgust, "d'yer mean to say we ain't to have one 
single bloomin' camel in the 'ole of our show ? " 

"Lor' yes! the respectable old Institootion." 

Here so many insulting epithets were showered 
on this particular camel, that they partly explained 
the expression of loathing and contempt with which 
it was regarding the party over a young elephant's 
back. 

"Then* what are we going to have.?" asked 
Carrie. 

" Lots of things," replied Joe, recovering his 
serenity as the rest of the party lost theirs; 
"Chang and the young un, and me and the other 
Joe-" 

He was interrupted by a tremendous outburst of 
indignation. The Topper alone remained unmoved, 
convinced that where the " blood-horses " were, there 
was the chief glory of Stockwell's Giant Circus and 
Menagerie. 

Now " the other Joe " was not one of the acro- 
batic monkeys for which the show is so justly cele- 
brated. He was a serious monkey, and spent his 
time in a cage by himself trying to see the back of 
his head in a small piece of looking-glass, an attempt 
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in which he had never as yet succeeded. No one 
was particularly kind to him except his namesake. 

When the storm of exclamations had somewhat 
subsided, Joe Morris continued with affected cheer- 
fulness : 

" The two small bears, the spotted dogs, the 
kangaroos, and the birds." 

" I think,** said Fritz gfravely, giving voice to the 
sentiments of the company in general, " I think it 
would have been but justice to give us the dancing 
bear." 

A short but gloomy silence followed, which Mrs. 
Thompson broke : 

"They haven't acted fair by us about the 'orses 
either. The Topper's got his own, of course, but 
as for the others, I can tell you half of them are 
dead-lame and the rest can't go." 

Everyone said it was a shame — or a "shime." 

" I shall write to Mr. Stockwell," observed Flo 
with decision. " Fm sure he wouldn't allow us to 
be treated so if he knew." 

'* Wrong as usual, Flo Norman," answered the 
Topper, not intending to make a personal imputa- 
tion, but merely to express a general sense of the 
general wrongness of everybody excepting himself. 
" I see the guv'nor yesterday. He drove up in his 
pony-carriage as I happened to be standing outside 
the inn, and arsk me to have a drink." 
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All eyes were turned upon the Topper with a 
new respect. It was well understood that the non- 
chalance with which he related this fact must be 
affected. Not every day did even he drink at a bar 
with that high and mighty potentate the guv*nor. 

" He told me all about it/' continued the Topper, 
" and how there's some foreigner bringing a show 
round just the towns where he's advertised, so he 
can't divide fair with the rural districks this year, 
for fear he should be put out by this here foreign 
concern." 

Joe, having corroborated the Topper's account of 
the matter, announced that it was high time to be 
off. 

" Where on earth's Jane got to } " exclaimed Flo. 
" Bother that child ! " 

After a brief search Joe discovered Jane standing 
at the head of a small pony, one of the team which 
he drove in the procession. Her fur tippet, hat, and 
little basket were thrown on the ground in three 
several places. 

" Jane, you've got to come direckly," said Joe. 

" Leave me alone, leave me alone just for one 
minute, darling," she whispered rapidly, dashing 
into some mysterious operation on the pony's rough 
forelock. ** This is the very last I've got to do." 

She seized a large piece of paper lying beside her, 
and taking another bit of the forelock, rolled it up 
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at lightning pace, ending with a vicious twist which 
made the paper stand up from the pony's forehead 
like the horn of a unicorn, while the pony himself 
started back with a snort of pain and terror. 

" Whatever have you been up to, Jane ? " asked 
Joe in amazement, his eye wandering over the little 
herd of ponies, who themselves seemed cowed by a 
consciousness of the singularity of their appearance, 
for they were in curl-papers. 

Jane, as usual, burst into a torrent of explanations, 
but all in a whisper, so as not to be heard round the 
waggon which screened the ponies from the omnibus. 

" I didn't mean you to notice, darling, till I'd 
taken them out and they went on parade ; and you 
know the public always like you best, and I thought 
if their fringes were curled they'd look su* lovely, 
and you will like them, I know, Joey, when they're 
out ; and if I'd had enough of the Easy 'air curlers 
I'd have done them all in those, but Flo's the only 
one as uses the Easies because they cost such a lot, 
and there was only a dozen and I divided 'em among 
'em as fair as I could, except this one, which I hadn't 
got one left for him, and the Star newspaper does 
look funny I know, but you'll leave 'em in, won't 
you, Joe dear, because they'll look so perfickly 
lovely when they're pulled out, and I've been 
meaning to do it for ever so long, but I never 
could get hold of Flo's Easies before." 
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" And what do you suppose Flo Norman'U say 
to your getting 'em ? " said Joe. 

" She won't know/' whispered Jane. " If she 
finds out they're gone, I'll say she left 'em behind, 
and I've got 'em in my little basket." 

"Jane, where do you suppose you'll go to.?" 
asked Joe. 

" Oh, to 'ell, I know. Mrs. Morris have told me, 
and so have Mrs. Thompson," returned Jane, dis- 
missing her remoter prospects with impatience. 
" But you won't take out the ponies' curls, will you, 
Joey, because it's all on your account I've put 'em 
in ; and I'm going on parade atop of the gilt car, 
with Mrs. Robbins as Queen Elizabeth in the blue 
velvet page's costume trimmed with jew'ls which is 
rather too large for me but it doesn't really matter, 
and I do want your ponies to look the nicest of the 
lot, so you see it's not really my fault about taking 
the Easies, because I did it on your account, and 
you'll tell Sam not to take 'em out on the road, 
won't you, Joe dear, because it would disappoint me 
so awful if he did." 

Joe looked at the depressed ponies and then at 
Jane, who had clutched her tartan skirt in both 
hands and was wringing it in her anxiety. He 
grinned and then she grinned deprecatingly. 

" All right, missie," he said, picking up her 
scattered effects and taking her by the hand. 

F 
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So they went to the omnibus. 

A drive through English lanes on a beautiful 
morning, the harbinger of May, should be an ideal 
delight. But it is to be feared that on this occasion 
no one, at least no one in the omnibus, enjoyed it. 
In the first place, the whole party were dejected by 
the inferiority of their branch of the show ; then the 
women and children, crowded up in the omnibus 
with luggage and bedding — for it was used as a 
sleeping-place at night — were tired out with a 
series of forced marches, such as form an inevitable 
part of show life. It grew very hot as the sun 
beat on the handsomely engraved and hermetically 
sealed glass sides of their vehicle, which, being under 
orders to make all speed, and having scarcely any 
springs, rattled and bumped up hill and down in a 
way destructive to conversation. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Thompson, who had been forced into the position 
of wardrobe-woman to this part of the show, held 
forth undeterred on the injustice of the arrange- 
ment, and on those advantages of birth, house- 
rent and furniture which made her discomforts 
of real importance, whatever those of the other 
ladies on the show might be. Of the rest, some 
read and some slept, while the heavy white horses, 
in their large red collars, shambled perseveringly 
on, and behind them the carpenter's shop, carrying 
some half dozen men in its open front, lumbered 
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in hot pursuit, threatening the omnibus with de- 
struction at the bottom of every steep incline. 

So through the early morning hours the show 
journeyed towards Bamford, with its gilded car, 
its train of laden waggons and vans adorned with 
paintings ; its cages where the bears paced uneasily 
and strange birds thrust uncouth heads out into the 
sunshine ; with its herds of loose horses and ponies, 
the two elephants, and the camel, which padded 
slowly together through the dust at their own pace, 
without any apparent reference to the wishes of 
the man who rode round them on a small pony, 
flourishing a whip. Their way lay through a land 
flooded with the fresh verdure of spring — corn-field 
and meadow and hedgerow and spreading elm 
blended in one emerald green, broken here and 
there by some golden patch of gorse on an upland, 
the blue shimmer of hyacinths in a coppice, or the 
sprinkled whiteness of lingering pear and cherry- 
blossom in wood and orchard. The motley proces- 
sion hurried and lagged through it all — through the 
solitary lanes, where its high loads brushed and 
bruised the young greenery, and through the streets 
of the pretty Midland villages, where the labouring 
people came out to follow it with a long gaze of 
wonder, and flying squadrons of children to escort 
it far on its road. But for all these things the 
show cared nothing; what it wanted was to get to 
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Bamford. Soon after nine it did so, the waggons 
and animals accumulating gradually in a large 
field outside the town. Immediately everyone who 
wanted lodgings and was free to go, set out to look 
for them. Joe was not only busy, but condemned 
for the present to sleep in the glass omnibus, so 
Susan went into the town with the Thompsons 
and Fritz to find rooms. 

The circus-field was a scene of confusion, owing 
to the division of the show and the consequent 
changes which had been made in its arrangements. 
Mrs. Thompson, in the men's tent, wandered about 
among heaps of clothes, reduced from scolding to 
pure lamentation. The next person to arrive was 
Nobs. He looked round the tent and smiled in glee. 

" First come first served ! " he exclaimed. " Give 

us the Charles I. costoom, Mrs. T , IVe had 

about enough of them Buffalo Bills." 

" It's bespoke,'* answered the lady shortly. 

'* Oh, chuck that, missus ! It can't be. I know 
I'm first here." 

"It is. Nobs, and I'm not going to get mystlt 
into trouble for you, so find it yourself ; and if I was 
you, I wouldn't swear quite so cru'l." 

Then the young man called Tommy came in, 
and, glancing at Nobs, who was prosecuting his 
researches and maledictions at the further end of 
the tent, said in a low, hurried voice : 
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" I say, Mrs. Thompson, do just tell me where I 
shall find the Charles the First. I know that beast 
Nobs is after it." 

"Fm a lot too busy to attend to you, Tommy. 
You'd better make haste and find it before he does.'* 

Tommy began to turn the clothes over in anxious 
haste, the more so because there were voices at the 
entrance, heralding the appearance of the Topper, 
Fritz, and several other men on the scene. Fritz 
looked at Mrs. Thompson interrogatively. 

"I am sorry to be late. They wanted someone 
to hold up the middle pole." 

Mrs. Thompson smiled. 

" All right," she whispered, " look under the pad- 
cloths behind the box in the corner." 

The other men set to work to select each his 
costume from the heaps of clothes, except the 
Topper, who, speaking in a detached way — for he 
himself never wore anything on parade but his 
tight, spotless groom's dress — pronounced the whole 
collection to be "a regular houtfit for a 'igh-class 
scarecrow." This general condemnation was fol- 
lowed by an outburst of particular complaints from 
the less fortunate persons who had to select their 
dresses from the common stock, every gentleman 
in turn or in a chorus announcing the success of 
the show in Bamford to be gravely imperilled by 
the size of his hat, the deficiencies of his boots, or 
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the inexplicable absence of his collar. This uni- 
versal discontent was, however, nothing compared 
to the storm of special indignation which broke out 
when Fritz was observed by Nobs and Tommy to 
be very composedly brushing for his own use the 
much-sought Charles the First costume, which, to 
an uninitiated eye, bore a strong family resemblance 
to those despised articles the Buffalo Bills. At 
this juncture Joe appeared, and Mrs. Thompson 
fled, leaving him to allay the tumult. This was 
the easier because, however Nobs and Tommy 
might rage together, neither of them felt competent 
to remove the desired object from Fritz's possession, 
either by force or by fraud. 

Meantime, on the other side of the canvas parti- 
tion, all had so far been peace. The four elder 
Normans were putting on their customary set of 
dresses, and Jane, who loved fine clothes on anyone's 
back, if best of all on her own, was exerting herself 
violently to lace the Mexican into a black velvet 
habit. At length Susan came in and looked quickly 
at the two remaining garments, then at the Mexican. 

"Mrs. Thompson," she said sharply, "youVe 
given that lady my habit." 

"I didn't," answered Mrs. Thompson. "Any- 
how, with a fresh start and fresh ladies the dresses 
are always re-arranged." 
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" Did anyone tell you it was mine, madmuselle ? " 
asked Susan, flashing a glance round. 

"This little girl said you wore it," replied the 
Mexican imperturbably ; ** but it's a fresh start, you 
see, so I thought it was first come first served. It 
was the easiest one to let out, and Fve let it out a 
lot." 

"You'd have done better to wait till Mrs. 
Thompson came. She's wardtobe-woman," said 
Susan with flushed cheeks. 

" Bless you, I knew whatever I got it 'ud want 
altering to my figure; these show things are made 
so queer, ain't they ? I beg your pardon, I'm sure, 
for putting you out, but it's done now." 

" I think you might just as well have altered the 
green, when you were told I wore the black," re- 
turned Susan, no longer controlling her anger. 

" Oh, well ! I'll see about it to-morrow." 

"That's not the same thing," cried Susan. "I've 
worn it ever since it was new. I hate to have my 
clothes worn by other people. It's disgusting." 

" Easy, easy, young lady ! " exclaimed the Mex- 
ican, becoming irritated in her turn. " I'm made of 
flesh and blood the same as you." 

Susan tossed her head as though she doubted the 
statement. 

"The green '11 just suit your complexion, Mrs. 
Morris," said Carrie Norman. 
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" Thank you, Carrie, but it's not my complexion 
Fm thinking about/' Then, in an under tone, "Just 
look at that horrid woman spilling her stuff all over 
my dress." 

The Mexican was powdering her face profusely, 
but not too much engaged to use her ears." 

" 'Orrid yourself, Mrs. Morris, or whatever your 
name is." And turning to Topsy, who was sewing 
in a comer of the* tent, she continued: " Fm right 
down sorry for poor old Joey if that's the way his 
girl goes on. Where does she come from, Topsy, 
to give herself such airs ? " 

The tumult on the men's side having partially 
subsided, Joe caught the sound of a rising alterca- 
tion on the women's, and the voices were those of 
Susan and Ada. Seized with terror he rushed to 
call Susan out. 

" What's the row ? " he asked anxiously. 

With girlish vehemence she poured out her griev- 
ance and her opinion of the Mexican which was 
uncomplimentary to the character and person of 
that lady. But Susan's wrath, if quickly kindled, 
was also quickly appeased. Joe completed the pro- 
cess of pacification by telling her a pleasant piece 
of news. 

" You'll have an awful nice dress of your own in 
a day or two. Sue — it's wired for. You'll want it, 
because you've to drive with Fritz in the chariot 
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race. Youll take just the same money as if you 
were riding the chestnut, and you won't be fright- 
ened, will you, my dear ? *' 

" Oh, no ! That's first rate." And almost clap- 
ping her hands for joy at being relieved from her 
rash undertaking to ride the chestnut, Susan ran in 
to put on the green habit, with only a few grimaces 
and a certain coldness in her eye when it happened 
to fall on the Mexican. 

At one o'clock precisely the band-waggon moved 
off from the gate of the field, startling half Bamford 
with its brazen crash of dislocated music, and bring- 
ing the children running and dancing from the 
neighbouring alleys into the long dull street which 
leads from the station to the centre of the town. 
There was a select audience, chiefly consisting of 
babies, at the windows, an enthusiastic crowd on the 
doorsteps and the pavement, and a yet more enthu- 
siastic crowd marching alongside, determined not 
to lose an instant of the spectacle. The sun was 
hot, but a fresh little breeze was stirring. As one 
by one the performers rode out of the gate, and 
following each other up the street, caught the breath 
of popular applause, they forgot the depressing 
points of their respective costumes, and the mean- 
ness of their zoological escort in the genial atmos- 
phere of springtime and enthusiastic admiration. 
Even the smaller elephant held out his trunk to the 
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public as he passed with unusual sanguineness of 
manner ; Chang and the camel alone remained quite 
unaffected by their reception. 

The Normans, standing at the four comers of the 
gilded car in their blue plush dresses, could not quite 
forget the absence of Britannia and the rheumatic 
lion on the top; but Mrs. Robbins, who throned 
there as Queen Elizabeth, snatched a giddy joy 
from the midst of terror; while Jane, kneeling 
before her in a page's costume, gazed back with 
rapture on the team of ponies which culminated in 
the red and white figure of Joe ; for Jane knew, if 
no one else did, that their fringes were curled. 

The procession wound on through street after 
street of the country town, past its own gay posters, 
representing gorgeous "acts" of fabulous daring, 
past the rows of sleepy shops and sleepier houses, 
with a blare of music and a glitter of gold, the 
prancing of caparisoned steeds and the flying 
colours of bright unwonted garments. A vulgar 
show enough, and made up of every-day material, 
yet bringing into the still, monotonous country 
life a stir of delight and excitement, and thrilling 
young imaginations with adventurous thoughts and 
visions of romance. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Got the 'ump, Joe ? " 

"I won't go su* far as to say I've not, Topsy." 

"I never knowed you have it so often before, 
Joey. I'm always 'aving it, I am, but you used to 
be the jolly one. Things don't seem to suit yer 
this time." 

" Some folks say it don't suit 'em to have one 
wife on the same show with 'em," returned Joe 
drily. "I never heard of anyone else that had 
tried having two, so I can't say how it do generally 
suit. I know I've offered Ada the first fiver I get 
to take herself off, but she says I can't make it 
worth her while, and she's about right." 

"Ada's a good-'earted girl enough," said Topsy. 
" It's a pity Mrs. Morris won't treat her a bit more 
civil." 

" Mrs. Morris can't be expected to put up with 
things same as you and me, Topsy. Ada's a loose 
woman, whatever else she is. You and me, we 
can't understand what a girl like Mrs. Morris — like 
snow as you may say, so white and dainty — what 
she'd feel at having to 'sociate with that sort 
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of charicter; especially since Ada's gone on so 
with him ; " and he jerked his head in the direction 
of Nobs, who, attired in his coal-scuttle bonnet and 
chintz dress, had just finished howling his comic 
ditty, and was still throwing his feet about in 
the accompanying break-down. In a moment he 
bounded into the air, and executing a kick which 
sent his petticoats flying in all directions, plunged 
out of the ring past Topsy and Joe, who were 
leaning against the wheels of the band-waggon. 
The band ceased to play, and their conversation, 
which was not intended to reach other ears than 
their own, ceased with the music. Outside there 
was a jingling and trampling, for two chariots were 
being brought up ready for the ring. One was 
white, with silver ornaments and harness, and 
drawn by white horses ; the other yellow and gold, 
and drawn by a pair of chestnuts. Fritz and 
Susan mounted on the first, Tommy and Carrie 
on the other. The band struck up again. 

"It's a pity, all the same," persisted Topsy, 
" Mrs. Morris can't hold her tongue about Ada and 
Nobs, because, you see, it makes it only nat'ral as 
Ada should say things about her." 

"About Mrs. Morris.?" asked Joe contemptuously. 
^* There ain't anything to say about her." 

The white chariot dashed by into the ring. 

" Of course, if you don't mind folks saying things 
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about your wife and him," answered Topsy, nod- 
ding her head towards the chariot, " IVe no call 
to mind." 

Joe was silent a moment, then, with an accent 
of concentrated scorn, he said, as if speaking to 
himself : " What do it matter what the likes of her 
says of Susan? They can't understand the sort 
of stuflF a woman like Sue's made of. How should 
that sort know ? " 

It is said that the worm will turn. Topsy was 
a kind of worm. She had always been low down 
in the world; most people walked over her, 
metaphorically speaking, as a matter of course, 
and she took it as a matter of course that they 
should do so. Joe's was the foot that had hitherto 
always turned aside. But lately, as he had gone 
on his way in a maze of happiness, and blind and 
deaf to all that was not Susan, it had given her 
many a little pinch. At his last speech, which she 
took quite mistakenly to be aimed at herself, Topsy 
turned. 

"I suppose Mrs. Morris is made of flesh and 
blood like the rest of us," she said sharply. " You 
always did go right down silly over a pretty face, 
Joe. You're not acting wise in letting your wife 
be always along with Fritz in lodgings, and going 
by train and all, and so I tell you." 

" Everyone 'ud travel by train if they could 
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afford it, you know that well enough, Topsy," 
returned Joe angrily. " The Thompsons are there ; 
Fritz has always hung on to the Thompsons. Let 
'em talk about him and Mrs. T " 

" Lor', no ! They may joke about it, but the 
Topper and she are young uns together, and lovin' 
enough when they ain't having a row. Mrs. Morris 
is a child, as you may say, in comparison to you, 
Joe, and she don't seem over and above — well — 
I only mean it friendly to her and you, Joe, when 
I say just you look out she don't get sweet on 
Frizzles and his curly 'air." 

Joe went as pale with rage as he could through 
his sunburn and freckles. He looked at the white 
chariot driving slowly round the ring. He would 
have liked to stop it and fall on his knees and 
apologise there and then to Susan for having 
brought her among a set of women who could 
actually conceive her to be made of the same flesh 
and blood as themselves. 

" If that's all you've got to say about Mrs. Morris, 
Topsy Blake," he replied in a very stern voice, 
"what I says is — hold your damned tongue. But 
I'll tell you something: a girl like that's a cut above 
being sweet on Frizzles or any other chap. It's 
all very well for Mrs. Thompson to be lovin' and 
that; she's a very respectable woman, I believe, 
but she's not the same as my wife. You may call 
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me a fool if you like, but I tell you Susan Morris 
is no more like the girls you're used to than — 
than Fm like the Emperor of Germany. So — so 
keep your advice till you're arst for it, Mrs. Blake." 

Topsy was a timid creature, and when Joe, the 
habitually kind and good-natured, addressed her 
thus she was frightened, and ran away without 
saying a word more. She went behind the dressing- 
tent, where there was no one to see her, and wiped 
her eyes with a torn piece of the canvas. 

" Well, it do seem 'ard," she said to herself. 

Joe, who was wearing a long top-coat over his 
clown's dress, went further into the circus, and 
sat down at the bottom of the two-shilling seats, 
which were, as usual, 'rather empty. It was two 
months now since Stockwell's show had divided, 
and their part had reached a little watering-place 
called Alderswick. This afternoon the circus was 
full of the healthy sunburnt faces and beautiful 
bright hair of the visitors' children. Just above 
Joe sat a gentleman who had come with a lady and 
several children. He had a small face, and wore 
his hat very much at the back of his head. He 
was looking with half-closed eyes at the white 
chariot, Which was stationary while the yellow 
was getting into position for the race. Fritz, who 
was driving the white one, wore something like a 
thin silver coat of mail, but his outstretched arms 
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were bare. They were as white as Susan's, but 
under the fine skin the braced and powerful muscles 
were apparent. His whole body, glittering in its 
silver scales, and hammered, as it were, to the 
utmost point of mingled suppleness and strength by 
the tremendous exertions of his daily trade, sug-r 
gested by its lines the perfection of Greek marble, 
and touched that high and fugitive perfection of 
warm life which for ever eludes the chisel of Phidias 
himself. He wore a light silver helmet, and as he 
leaned forward a little, watching for the signal to 
start, his brows were knitted over his blue eyes and 
his mouth was firmly set. Fritz was conscious of 
being but an amateur in chariot-driving. This had 
not appeared to him to be of any consequence when 
he had first agreed to drive, but now for some time 
the fact that Susan was with him in the chariot and 
under his charge, had made this moment of the day 
one of increasing and mingled excitement. Susan 
stood beside him, with one hand on his shoulder and 
one foot planted firmly against the front of the car. 
She, too, was dressed in silver, and in satin of some 
pale sheeny colour that was almost but not quite 
green. Her lips were parted in a vague smile. 
She enjoyed the rush round the ring, and was 
not at all frightened by it, for Fritz was holding 
the reins. 

" It's ripping, you know, simply ripping ! " ex- 
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claimed the gentleman with his hat on the back of 
his head. Even in the midst of his own worries 
Joe*s attention was agreeably attracted by this 
tribute to the show, 

" They certainly are a handsome couple/' replied 
the lady* 

" The girFs well enough," returned he, pushing 
his hat still further back — "nice pose, works in well 
with the other chap — but it*s the man that's the 
stunner. Bejabers! wouldn't I like to have a bit of 
clay and knock him in right away ! " 

Here the chariots dashed off on their rattling, 
wobbling course. 

" Do you think they are brother and sister ? " 
speculated the lady. 

" Fiddle and stick ! " exclaimed he in profound 
contempt. " You're as blind as a bat. Lovers ! 
I spotted it directly they came in." 

While the lady laughed and said something about 
"romantic," Joe involuntarily turned round and 
glared at the speaker. The offender caught his 
eye, smiled at first, then grinned, finally checked the 
grin, as if by an effort, and looked away. This 
gentleman had a habit of talking as though either 
he or his neighbours were deaf, and as Joe turned 
to go he laughed out loud : 

" By Jove, what a rum little phiz ! Do you see ? 
The little red-haired chap. He's a regular grotesque. 

G 
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I should like to bang a pair of pointed ears on to his 
head, and do him as Puck — an elderly Puck." 

Joe did not catch the precise sense of what the 
artist said, but he understood that his appearance 
was being ridiculed. It was perhaps twenty years 
since he had been conscious of it. Susan's horror 
of seeing him in his clown's dress had touched no 
sensitive chord ; it had seemed to him merely a 
childish fancy. The disparity between his own 
battered ugliness and Susan's youthful grace and 
charm was obvious enough, but he had never given 
it a thought since the wonderful day when she had 
announced herself willing to marry him. Suddenly 
he saw himself distinctly, and he was painfully 
humiliated. His hand trembled as he laid the paint 
on his face, arid when he ran into the ring it was 
with an effort that he imitated his own elastic step 
and infectious laugh. The white chariot was still 
there, and Susan and Fritz stood upright in it as 
usual, looking away from him in the fixed gravity 
proper to their part. To-day he thought he saw 
contempt upon Fritz's face and annoyance on 
Susan's. But if there was anything wrong with 
Joe his audience did not perceive it. He could 
hardly move without a ripple of fresh childish merri- 
ment running round the tent. Even the boys from 
twelve to fourteen, who usually take their pleasure 
seriously, and do not laugh for fear they should 
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miss some important joke, gave frequent vent to 
low, half-internal sounds of mirth, and occasionally 
to irresistible bursts of chuckles. The man with the 
hat on the back of his head laughed heartily, and 
pulled the legs of the boys behind him to make 
them laugh more. Joe wondered what remarks he 
was making. Ada sat by Topsy on one of the lower 
seats near the band, and laughed as though she had 
never seen Joe before. He saw her, sometimes 
heard her too, and fancied she was saying " things." 
What she really said was: 

"Well, I don't know 'ow it is, but Joey always did 
make me laugh. I suppose it was on account of 
that I took up with him when I first went on to 
Beckett's show. Do you know. Tops, Tm sometimes 
'arf sorry I didn't stick to poor old Joe. He was a 
jolly, kind-'earted little chap and awful fond of 
me. 

When the chariot went out, Joe had to fetch 
Chang in for his performance. Chang's temper 
was getting worse and worse, and his docility could 
not be absolutely reckoned upon with anyone except 
Joe. Mr. Stockwell had several times lately sug- 
gested that Chang was getting unsafe, and had 
better be sent to the permanent menagerie, which 
he kept in one of the large Midland towns, where 
the animal could be kept in confinement and, if 
necessary, destroyed. Joe was fond of the big ele- 
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phant and proud of it too. He felt confident there 
was nothing wrong with Chang but a little irrita- 
bility, and begged that, considering the poverty 
of their part of the show, Chang might remain 
with them, at any rate till they joined the rest of 
it at Oldport. Mr. Stockwell had yielded the point 
unwillingly, and on condition that Joe took almost 
entire charge of the elephant. He had now for 
some time had his own travelling waggon and no 
longer slept in the omnibus, but he had hesitated 
to inflict upon Susan the discomfort of inhabiting 
it. He did not want to see her get the pale, heavy- 
eyed look of the other tenting girls, so he continued 
to send her to sleep at inns or in lodgings, and to 
let her follow the wanderings of the show by train 
whenever the journeys were not too expensive. 
Fritz and the Thompsons usually went by train 
too, but for some weeks the Thompsons had been 
short of money, and had not been able to afford 
themselves the luxury of railway journeys; for it 
was a real luxury to lie in bed in some country inn 
and hear the other show-people calling each other, 
knocking at doors, rushing hither and thither, and 
yawning in the passage. Then to hear them go out 
and leave the house to relapse into sleepful quiet, 
while outside came at short intervals the roll of 
waggons or the hasty clatter of many hoofs, till bit 
by bit the whole show had hurried and rattled away 
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into the unknown distance, vanished utterly like a 
noisy dream, leaving the street of the little town 
or village to its pristine emptiness and peace. Then 
it was a luxury to turn over and go to sleep again. 
Pleasant enough, too, if one lived habitually in a 
crowd and a hurry, to come down to breakfast in 
a leisurely manner and find only a small party of 
friends at table. When the party dwindled to two, 
Fritz and Susan, they tried to conceal from them- 
selves that while they were sorry for the Thomp- 
sons, their personal happmess did not suffer by the 
absence of companions. After breakfast they strolled 
together to the nearest station, and taking the train, 
arrived at their next halting-place inconspicuously, 
instead of accompanied by a mob of staring idlers 
and children. Apart from the more intimate pleas- 
ures of their companionship, it flattered their vanity 
to go about together where no one knew them. 
Fritz, under an air of indifferent proprietorship, 
concealed much satisfaction at the admiring looks 
which followed the pretty girl at his side; Susan 
felt an agreeable certainty that no one would ever 
guess Fritz to be connected with the show. He 
looked like a gentleman in his neat light overcoat; 
so different from poor Joe, whom she could hardly 
make even tidy with an ungraceful plebeian tidiness. 
Thus it happened that the number of mornings on 
which they rose early and accompanied the show on 
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its journeys was decreasing every week. Joe had 
not noticed the fact till Topsy spoke to him, but 
now, in spite of her unpleasant candour, he deter- 
mined to take her advice and bring Susan to live in 
the waggon. She would get used to it in time. 
Most show-people preferred having a waggon to 
finding lodgings. As a preliminary to this change 
he meant to tell her to get their tea in the waggon 
this afternoon ; but when he came out of the show 
he found she had already gone with some of the 
Normans to make tea among the sand-hills. Flo 
told him so. She was going back into the fast- 
emptying circus-tent with Percy, who had been clum- 
sier than usual in the ring to-day, and was to be 
put through his paces again. Joe, having hurriedly 
changed his dress, followed in the wake of the ele- 
phants as they paced slowly out over the common 
which skirted the town. Near the sea the water 
was brackish, so that the animals had to be driven 
some distance to drink. They had their rendezvous 
at a place where the river flowed broad and shallow 
under a long grey bridge. On one side of it rose 
the houses of the town, on the other a row of tall 
poplars. The elephants went in first, shattering and 
scattering round their huge exotic shapes the still 
reflections of the fleecy English sky, the little middle- 
class houses, and the frail-foliaged northern trees. 
A crowd collected on the bridge and at the landing- 
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place to see them sucking apparently endless streams 
of water up their trunks, and when their giant thirst 
was quenched, squirting it in fountains over their 
wrinkled dusty sides. From time to time a fresh 
troop of horses or ponies, white and piebald and 
brown, would come cantering and shuffling up, with 
their grooms running behind them, some in scarlet 
liveries and some in shirt-sleeves, while the crowd 
divided before them with screams and laughter. 
Some of the horses went into the river with the 
elephants, while the rest impatiently waited their 
turn. As Chang was leaving the water, a girl inad- 
vertently pushed a loose stone from the bridge and 
it fell on his head. He stopped, and throwing up 
his trunk caught hold of her hat. The girl screamed, 
for her hat was pinned to her head, and also it was 
her best hat. A young man, who happened to be 
close by, hit the elephant several times with a stick 
upon his trunk, and make him let go of it Chang 
opened his mouth and uttered a roar. He turned 
and glared savagely at the girl and at the young 
man, who was Fritz, already obnoxious to Chang for 
some reason known only to the elephant himself. 

"Be off, and be damned to you, Frizzles, you 
fool!" yelled Joe. "What the mischief do you 
mean by interfering with my — elephant.? Be off, 
I say, you fool ! Here, Chang, here ! " And rush- 
ing up to his ankles in the water, he held out a large 
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American apple, Chang's favourite delicacy. Chang 
trumpeted again, glared round for his enemies, who 
had stepped back out of sight, and then submitted 
to be pacified and led out of the river, into which 
a herd of eager ponies immediately plunged with 
short neighs and snorts of pleasure. 

Fritz happened to be in the company of the 
Topper. For some minutes both were engaged in 
soothing the feelings of the young lady with the 
hat, each after his manner; Fritz with respectful 
politeness, the Topper with a complimentary jocosity 
which was much more effective. Then Fritz re- 
marked to the Topper: 

"Joe does not speak very pleasant this after- 
noon. I think he is catching the bad temper from 
his elephant." 

** Dessay,'' replied the Topper abstractedly, look- 
ing after the retreating elephants and the crowd at 
their heels. " Ah, he's a beast with a lot of blood 
in him, is Chang ! Jest you look at the slope of 'is 
'ind quarters — why a cab-'orse 'ud be ashimed to 
drop off like that. And knees in 'is 'ind legs, too. 
Golly ! Gives you an awful poor idea of the intelli- 
gence of the rural districks to see what a lot they 
think of them animals, don't it .? " 

** Do you think Joe meant particular to be rude 
to me. Topper ? " asked Fritz, kicking the parapet 
of the bridge, and frowning out at a groom in 
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a red waistcoat, who was riding a horse up the 
stream. 

" Lor*, no. He was only disappinted at his 
elephant not getting the young lady's beautiful 'at 
to eat. Come, miss, you're going to allow me to 
see you home safe, ain't you ? " 

The young lady, nothing loth, accepted the escort 
of this neat and agreeable young man, and Fritz 
went on by himself to the hotel. The artist gentle- 
man had invited him up there, and he was going, 
chiefly because he was in hopes of getting a piece 
of information of which he stood in need. He did 
not think any of the show-people could give it him, 
and even if they could, he preferred, when among 
them, to maintain complete silence as to his private 
affairs. 



CHAPTER V. 

Between the common and the sea lay the sand- 
hills. Near the common they were carpeted with 
grass and such flowers as grow in barren places, 
the bright pink blossoms of the rest-harrow and 
the frail yellow stars of the tormentilla. A line of 
scarlet poppies marked the border between them 
and the more substantial earth. Nearer the sea 
the white sand showed through the coarse and 
scanty grass and, falling away in places, made 
miniature cliffs at the edges of the hollows. There 
horn-poppies and sea holly alone abounded, fringing 
the curving beach with the delicate grey-green of 
their foliage. The tide was down, and all along the 
low shore, between the vivid blue of the sea and the 
white sand of the upper beach, lay a tract that 
was neither land nor water, but a mere dazzle of 
wetness and light. In a hollow between the sand- 
hills and the beach a brazier was burning in the 
sunshine, its invisible flame making a hot shimmer 
in the air above it. There were fragments of a 
meal lying about, but the only people now occupied 
with it were Joe Morris and Flo Norman, who sat 

90 
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at a little distance from each other, eating baked 
potatoes. Jane's thin legs were visible round the 
corner of a sandy bank. She was lying on her 
stomach on the hot beach, like a lizard, and her 
nose was in a paper-covered novel. The two 
youngest Normans sat rather nearer the sea, also 
reading novels, but in more decorous attitudes. 

"You don't happen to know where they're gone 
to, do yer.?" asked Joe, handling a hot potato 
gingerly. 

" No, I don't," answered Flo ; " they're precious 
careful not to tell me." 

She paused and wrinkled her forehead. Socially 
Joe was not on a level with the governor's own 
cousin, but she had known him from her childhood 
— she was now only nineteen — and he had always 
been so kind and helpful to her that she regarded 
him as an old friend. 

** I'm sick of these mysterious walks," she broke 
out. " Carrie never used to walk a step if she could 
help it. She goes out to meet her fool of a Tommy, 
I'm certain she does; and I wish, Joe, you'd just 
stop your wife helping her in her underhand goings 
on. 

" But Where's the 'arm, Flo ? Tommy ain't a bad 
young chap, and his prospecks are good. He says 
his father's going to put him into a public next 
year." 
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" I know. That's what's given him the cheek to 
make up to Carrie, which he never did before. A 
feller like him, that's no more good in the ring than 
Percy Blake ! " 

" But what does it matter about the ring, if he can 
make her a comfortable living in a public ? " asked 
Joe, and smiled. "You're so precious hard on a 
poor young chap, Flo. How can he help being 
sweet on a pretty girl like Carrie.? Bless you, if I 
were a young feller I shouldn't be surprised if I lost 
my heart to a pretty girl whose name begins with 
aF." 

"Oh, don't try and put me off with nonsense, 
Joe ! " tossing her head. " Of course there are 
plenty of gentlemen would be glad to pay me atten- 
tions if I'd stand it." 

"Just try and stand it a bit, my dear," returned 
Joe ; " you'd find it 'ud make it a lot easier to stand 
Carrie's chap paying attentions to her." 

Miss Norman burst into tears. 

"Then you don't understand me either," she 
sobbed; "nobody does except that little imp of a 
Jane. I've been trying and trying all these years 
to get on and get our name up, and there's only 
me to do it, for you know pa's no good, and Mr. 
Stockwell he doesn't care a rap. And this year 
we've made a start and begun to get a connection in 
the good Music Halls, and it's my belief that if we 
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only could get our name up, we're better than any 
other family of ladies going — barring that Blake 
boy, which I was a lot too good-natured when I 
took him. And Carrie's the one I looked too, for 
she's getting on splendid, and she just loves her 
profession, and she'll be miserable if she chucks it. 
And I don't care if she is, for she's a selfish beast to 
go spoiling all our prospects just as we're getting up. 
And my favourite sister, too, and all along of a 
sandy-haired fool like Tommy." 

Come, Flo, don't take on so; I can't abear to 
see you. I can give a guess how you feel about the 
tumbling business, for though I never was what 
you call an ambishus sort of chap myself — might 
have got up a bit more perhaps if I had been — still 
I'm awful fond of the ring. It is 'ard on you, my 
dear, but don't you be 'ard on Tommy and Carrie, 
for what can you expect of 'em ? ' The power of 
love cannot be resisted,' as it says on an awful 
pretty valentine I've got pinned up on the wall 
at home." 

" Bosh ! " exclaimed Flo, blowing her nose hard, 
"it can be; that's just what makes me so mad. 
If something were to take Tommy to Jericho to- 
morrow, in a month or two Carrie wouldn't give 
him a thought. And just because he stays spoon- 
ing about with the show, I'm to have my prospects 
ruined. You may call girls' fancies love or what 
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you like, but I tell you they're of no consequence 
unless they're encouraged. But Mrs. Morris doesn't 
x:are about our interests either; she's thick with 
Carrie, and she encourages her nonsense. She 
goes out these walks with her, and then Tommy 
goes out and pretends he's going a walk with that 
German feller — I declare I'd rather Carrie had 
taken up with him, for he can tumble — and then 
they just happen to meet, and all that. I wish 
you'd make Mrs. Morris stop her goings on." 

Joe paused a minute before he answered: 

" All right — I'll stop it. I didn't know — I mean 
I didn't exactly know what Tommy and Carrie were 
up to." 

"Thanks, I'm awfully obliged to you," returned 
Flo warmly. 

She had spoken in complete innocence, having 
been far too much occupied with her own affairs to 
bestow any attention on Susan's. 

Joe lighted a pipe with a pre-occupied air, and be- 
gan strolling away. Jane jumped up as he passed. 

" Where are you going 1 " she asked. 

" Coin' a walk." 

" Oh, do take me along of you ; it's ever so long 
since you took me a walk, Joe dear." 

" No, I can't take you to-day, little un." 

" Oh, do, Joe dear ! " pleaded Jane, flying up the 
bank to where he stood. "Don't you remember 
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when we were in Scotland last year we used to sit 
down among the pink stuff and you used to smoke 
and I used to 'ave a pull at it and it was awful good 
and I used to tell you tales Td been reading, ' Fam'ly 
'Erald ' and * Myra's Journal/ and ' Infant's Maga- 
zine ' and all that, and you said they were awful 
pretty ; and Tve been reading a lot more that are 
awfuUer prettier and if on'y, Joe dear, you'd let me 
come along of you and listen to 'em you'd like 'em 
ever so, for they really are damned lovely." 

" Hi, Jane ! " said Joe, taking the pipe out of his 
mouth solemnly, "your swearin'. That ain't pretty 
in a girl." 

" Bother pretty ! " exclaimed Jane, hopping about. 
" I ain't pretty, so what's the good } But you'll let 
me come along of you, Joe, won't you?" 

" No, Jane, I'm afraid I shan't, for the fack is I 
don't want yer." 

" Why don't you want me ? " asked Jane, quivering 
with anger and blighted affection. "Is it because 
you've been and gone and married and you don't 
want me any more ? " 

" I dessay it's something to do with that, missie," 
returned Joe absently, not paying much attention to 
what she said, but smiling at her excitement And 
he went away over the sand-hills. 

The little girl ran furiously down the beach to 
where the three Normans sat reading. Flo was now 
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in possession of the third novel, so Jane had nothing 
to read, and sat on the sand nursing her knees and 
her wrath. 

" I hate that Mrs. Morris," she burst out at length. 
" I hate her like the devil — only much worse." 

" My, Jane ! " exclaimed Bessie Norman, who was 
a good girl, " what *arm has she done you .?" 

" 'Arm ! " repeated Jane disdainfully, kicking two 
deep holes in the sand with her heels ; " why, she's 
been and gone and married Joe, and now I can't get 
no comfort out of him." 

" Well, I never ! You are a bad girl ! " ejaculated 
Bessie — the others were too absorbed in their books 
to look up. " Don't you know it's very naughty to 
feel like that ? It's what people call jealousy ; a 
reg'lar bad passion." 

" I don't care a smite what it is — it's 'ow I feel," 
returned Jane, still kicking. 

Presently she got up with her small white face 
comparatively red. 

"I think I should like to go and do it at once," 
she said. 

"Do what.?" asked Bessie. 

"Go and tell everybody I don't like Joe better'n 
anybody, same as I said I did, because I told the 
Topper I liked the elephant best of all the 'orses, 
and Nobs he caught me over the head because I 
said Joe made me laugh ; but I never could spit out 
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a laugh at him nohow, and I just want to say I'm 
sorry I said it and TU try ever so and laugh always 
when he's on and say I like him best and the public 
too — for Joe he's been a beast to me, and I don't 
want to be nice to him any more." 

" What a way you're in, Jane ! " giggled Maud ; 
"I believe you wanted to marry Joe yourself." 

" Fm not thinking of marrying at all," replied 
Jane with dignity, " it 'ud worry Flo a lot if I did. 
I want to go on and tumble like a good un, and get 
up into the Music 'alls, and 'ave prospecks and — 
and things." 

" Oh, shut up, do ! " exclaimed the ungrateful 
Miss Norman, " or I shan't finish this tale before I 
have to go." 

So Jane departed over the sand-hills ** unfriended, 
solitary, slow." 

Meantime Joe also was wandering about the sand- 
hills, hoping to find Susan and Carrie. He was in 
a hurry to speak to Susan, and put her on her guard 
on the subject of Fritz, and yet he shrank from 
doing so. " She's so innocent," he thought to him- 
self ; " and besides, she may think I suspect her of 
some harm." He was not angry with Susan, but 
with Fritz he felt at liberty to be as angry as he 
chose. Frizzles knew well enough what these show- 
people were like, and he ought to have been more 
careful of her good name. Why couldn't he stick to 
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his Mrs. Thompson and such other women as were 
fools enough to like him for his pretty face } Susan 
had too much sense to think about a man's looks. 
Perhaps, in reflecting thus, Joe did not realise that 
he himself had married two women and been in love 
with several others chiefly for their looks ; or else a 
keen appreciation of feminine beauty seemed to him 
natural in a man and by no means to stamp him as 
a fool. He felt angry with himself too for his 
thoughtlessness and his stupidly mistaken considera- 
tion for her ; humiliated, pained for her sake, at his 
own disadvantages of age and appearance, which 
must make it easy for ordinary people to think she 
did not love him. "And it's wonderful that she 
does," he thought to himself. " I don't know why 
she does — but Fm her husband, and I suppose all 
good women love their husbands." There was in- 
finite consolation in this reflection, infinite blessedness 
in the fact that he had become Susan's husband ; but 
something else in the recollection of Ada. He never 
felt sure how a good woman would look at that 
matter. He had not deceived Susan in any way 
when he married her; they had taken each other 
solemnly in a church for better, for worse, and it 
seemed to him that such an accident as the re-appear- 
ance of a woman who had deserted him ten years 
before could not alter that. But then Susan was 
religious, and he was so ignorant about religion ; it 
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might tell for or against him for all he knew. In 
some subtle way his reflections on this subject in- 
creased his reluctance to speak to Susan about Fritz. 
Not finding her, he presently lay down on his face 
on the sandy grass, and being tired with many long 
days and short nights, he fell asleep. He lay by a 
path, and sundry ladies coming up from the beach 
made wide circuits to avoid passing " the drunken 
man," who, they whispered tremulously to each 
other, " most likely belonged to the circus." 

The sand-hills are capital places for hide-and- 
seek. So Susan and Carrie thought when they 
left the tea prepared for Flo, ran laughing up one 
steep bank and jumped down another into the deep 
soft sand, just in time to escape the keen eyes of 
the severe elder sister, as she came stalking down 
from the show. Both had a childish sense of 
enjoyment in playing the game, apart from the 
object of it, which was nothing more serious or more 
guilty than to keep a tryst between Tommy and 
Carrie. She and Susan were now great friends. 
Susan had at first thought it impossible to be on any 
but the chilliest terms with young women who per- 
formed strange antics in public, clothed in exceed- 
ingly scanty garments. To the Normans themselves, 
however, the circumstances of their trade were 
everyday matters calling for no remark, and Susan 
was soon obliged to admit against her dearest pre- 
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judices, that they were perfectly modest and even 
refined girls. She and Carrie had become close 
friends, and she saw no harm at all, and a great 
deal of fun, in assisting the younger sister to 
pursue her love affair in spite of the elder, whose 
devotion to the acrobatic art appeared to her quite 
ridiculous and almost wrong. It must be said that 
Susan would not have thought very differently of 
a similar devotion to any other art, all her ideas 
being those of the simple middle-class Briton. It 
amazed and annoyed her to discover from time to 
time that there was a real struggle going on in 
Carrie's own mind between her love for Tommy 
and her love for her profession. To-day, when they 
were tired of running and were walking along slowly, 
arm-in-arm, Carrie began to sigh, and say she didn't 
know what she should do she was sure; it would 
be so dull having no profession and always living 
in one place ; she thought she wouldn't be able to 
stand it, and had better give poor Tommy the sack 
before long. Then they came to Tommy sitting 
by the path and smoking a pipe, and Susan told 
him laughing, what Carrie had said. Now Tommy, 
although he did not, like Susan, consider tumbling 
to be a degrading pursuit, of course regarded it as 
a joke when he was told that the girl of his choice 
was hesitating between her profession and his own 
desirable self, plus a public. Carrie went away 
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with him over the next sand-hill in order to explain 
the seriousness of the matter, and Susan sat down 
by herself not far from the track which skirted the 
beach. The place where she sat was a little am- 
phitheatre facing the sea. To left and right it 
terminated in miniature cliffs, going down to the 
soft white sand, and far away, over the wet pebbles 
and the drifted wrack, there were the blue waves 
rolling gently in and flashing a moment as they 
broke. The lovers were out of sight and hearing; 
they were happy together, and she was alone, quite 
alone. She was only a year older than Carrie, but 
she would never know what it was like to have a 
lover like her, and to make love with him through 
the lanes or over the sand-hills. She would not 
confess to herself how much she was disappointed 
at Fritz's absence. He had not accompanied 
Tommy to these trysts by any means so often as 
Flo had implied, but to-day he had distinctly said 
he was coming, and then he had not come. As 
she sat there by herself she could not help thinking 
about him, and wondering whether he would have 
cared about her differently if she had been free 
instead of a married woman. She felt almost sure 
he would have ; but now she was of no consequence 
to him, and he had forgotten to come. 

"So! there you are!" exclaimed a joyous, pant- 
ing voice. " I have been looking for you every- 
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where." Fritz was standing behind her on the top 
of a sand-hill. 

Susan looked up with a beautiful flush of joy 
and fulfilled expectation on her soft young face; 
but all she said was — " Oh, it's you, is it, Fritz ? 
Tommy and Carrie are over there," she continued, 
pointing to the right, as he came down the sand-hill. 

"Yes.?** he answered in an indifferent interrog- 
ative, and threw himself full-length on the ground 
beside her. 

" Were you wondering why I did not come } " 
he asked breathlessly, looking up at her from his 
recumbent position. Susan blushed fiery red. 

" I wasn't thinking about you at all," she answered 
haughtily. 

First Fritz stared in bewilderment, then he also 
reddened and frowned. 

" If you do not want me I can go away," he said. 

" Nonsense, Frizzles ! " she cried, laughing a little. 
" You're so huffy." 

" Don't call me Frizzles," he said, with an impa- 
tient movement. "All these show-people call me 
that. They do not know my real name because I 
have never told them, but I will tell you. It is 
Julius Friedrich Tischmacher. Can you say it ? " 

Susan tried, but she had to say the name over 
several times before she could pronounce it at all 
to Fritz's satisfaction. 
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" Do you know why I went with the artist gentle- 
man ? " he asked. 

"I suppose because he gave you money for 
letting him draw your picture." 

Fritz looked hurt. 

" No, Mrs. Morris. I would not take anything 
from him but a bit to eat and some fizz." 

"I wonder at that, Fritz; you generally like to 
make money." 

There was a pause. Then, as Fritz lay with 
averted face, looking at the sandy grass and pulling 
it up blade by blade, he said in a quiet voice : 

" If a man says things to me which are not nice 
I know what to do, but when you say them, Mrs. 
Morris, there is nothing for me to do. I can only 
feel very sorry and think — think that though I like 
you so well, you do not like me ; at least not always. 
Why is it .? Is it because I am not an Englishman, 
Mrs. Morris.*^" 

" Oh, Fritz ! " cried Susan earnestly. " Fritz ! 
I — I always do — like you. I do really." 

Turning himself about on the sand as he talked, 
he had unconsciously crept nearer to her than he 
had been when he first flung himself down. She 
leaned towards him as she spoke, and he too turned 
and lifted his face to hers. Their eyes met and 
they were silent. They remained thus looking at 
each other for a measurable yet immeasurable space 
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of time. The childlike simplicity, the touch of 
gentle melancholy which usually characterised the 
young German's blue gaze, faded from it; it was 
the passion of a man, full-grown and imperious, 
that burned there now. That look fascinated Susan 
instinctively; her bosom heaved with short audi- 
ble breaths, and a vague smile curved her rosy 
lips. 

"Kiss me, Susanne," he whispered at length, 
and took her by the wrist. 

His eyes still held hers, and she had only to stoop 
a very little for their lips to meet ; but at his touch 
she started, and snatching away her hand, covered 
her eyes with it. 

" Oh, no ! " she cried. " Don't, Fritz ! " 

In an instant he was kneeling at her side with 
his arm lightly round her. She flung herself back 
against it, and though he made no apparent exertion, 
she could feel the slight movement of the hard mus- 
cles stiffening against her pressure. " Frizzles is a 
lot the strongest man on the show " — Mrs. Thomp- 
son had said that only yesterday, and she had pre- 
tended not to believe it. Now the words flashed 
through her brain with an exquisite shock of triumph 
and fear, the primitive joy of a woman willingly 
subjugated by the male strength of her beloved. 
He drew her hand gently down from her eyes and 
held it in his own. 
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" Why not, Susanne ? " he asked, " why not ? 
You kiss me with your eyes, and then you will not 
kiss me. Ah ! that is nonsense." 

For a full minute there was silence between them. 
Then, still holding her with his left arm, he flung 
his right round her, and clasped her in a firm yet 
gentle embrace. While she hung quiescent in it, he 
kissed her several times passionately, yet tremu- 
lously, almost timidly, on the forehead and hair. 
After that he let her go, and she, dashing her face 
down on her knees, as she sat crouched upon the 
ground, began to sigh and moan. 

" Oh, Fritz ! Oh, Fritz ! " 

He kneeled beside her, with his left arm round 
her shoulders and his right hand clasping her feet. 

"What is the matter, my treasure.?" he asked. 
" Susanne — dear — why do you cry ? " 

She only answered by another smothered, hardly 
articulate moan. He laid his head on her bowed 
head, resting his cheek on her soft loosened hair. 

" Don't you love me, Susanne ? " he pleaded ; " I 
love you so." 

"Please let me go," she gasped, pushing him a 
little ; " don't hold me like that." 

He loosed her at once and stood up, making a 
gesture as of innocence and protest with his up- 
turned palms. 

"I beg your pardon," he said reproachfully; "I 
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will not touch you if you do not wish. But I 
thought — I believed — " 

Susan stood up also and faced him, but with 
downcast eyes. Her lips trembled, her cheeks 
glowed carnation colour, and the beating of her 
heart visibly shook her thin cotton blouse. She 
said nothing, and he looked at her with a troubled 
frown. 

" I thought," he repeated in a bewildered voice, 
"Susanne — I thought — you seemed to love me." 

Still she did not answer. 

" Say so if you do not," he resumed firmly, after 
a pause. " Say one thing or the other. It is quite 
easy to say, * I do not love you, Fritz,' and then I 
promise to go away directly and never trouble you 
any more." 

She was still silent. 

"Say it," he repeated impatiently; "say, 'It is 
a mistake, I do not love you, Fritz ; ' and I will 

go- 
She lifted her eyes tremulously to his, and a faint 

smile of love once more hovered on her lips; yet 

there was something like a sob in her voice as she 

whispered : 

"I can't say that, Fritz, because — because — ifs 
not true ! " 

There was a swift transformation of his pale 
frowning face; the blood rushed to it. He came 
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closer to Susan, but still without offering to touch 
her. " If that is not true, then the other must be. 
Say the other, Susanne. Ah, be quick! Say it. 
Do you not see this is nonsense.?" 

Just for a moment she paused, tossed back her 
head as though in defiance of an invisible something 
that stood behind, then said in a low, earnest voice : 

" Yes, I do love you. Oh, Fritz ! I do, do love 
you!" 

Instantly, with something that was half a laugh 
and half a cry of triumph and joy, he caught her 
to his heart and their lips met in a long lover's kiss. 
Her arms were about his neck, and they were silent, 
clasped in an embrace so close that neither could 
easily have distinguished whose were the pulses that 
beat so loud in their ears and shook them as they 
stood. On one side the sand-hills walled them in 
from the world, on the other there was nothing but 
the blue sky and the bluer sea, racing in up the level 
sands. 

Suddenly Fritz started and pulled her arms down 
from his neck, staring up intently at the sand-hills, 
to which Susan's back was turned. 

" What is it .? " asked she, starting in her turn, and 
growing pale. 

"I think it was only a rabbit I saw," returned 
Fritz, with a sigh of relief. 

Susan sank down on a little mound of sand bound 
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together by coarse grass. For a few moments she 
had forgotten everything but love ; everything else 
had disappeared before that wonderful overwhelm- 
ing joy. Now she returned to herself. 

There were certainly voices drawing nearer, 
but it soon became evident that they were approach- 
ing from the shore side. A little troop of children 
came scampering round the corner. Perhaps they 
had been used to play at houses in this particular 
nook of the sand-hills, for they stopped there and 
stood staring with wide blue eyes, as though Fritz 
and Susan had been unwelcome intruders. Then 
they ran away down the sands, tailing off after each 
other, according to their sizes, till they reached the 
edge of the waves, where they began to paddle and 
dig. A young father and mother, strolling together 
in holiday mood, came after the children, and they 
too looked into the hollow in the sand-hills and saw 
the young man and the girl there, both silent and 
embarrassed; and they smiled benevolently and 
followed their children down the beach. The arrival 
of these casual strangers, who, though out of ear- 
shot, remained in sight, was enough to prevent Fritz 
and Susan from resuming their lover-like attitude; 
besides, it had changed their mood. Fritz had not, 
like Susan, been brought up in the straitest traditions 
of respectability tinctured with religion, but he be- 
longed by birth and early training to as good a class, 
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and a naturally refined mind, a strong intelligence, 
and the determination to succeed in an arduous 
trade, had made and kept him hitherto a thoroughly 
respectable young man. If he did not, like Susan, 
think it a mortal sin before God to make love to 
another man's wife, he certainly thought it mean 
and dishonest towards the man. He lay down on 
the sand again, but this time some yards away from 
Susan. 

"It's so dreadful! " she ejaculated, pale and with 
trembling lips, her eyes mechanically following the 
couple who were walking away down the sand. 
" It's so awfully wicked, isn't it ? And, oh dear, if 
anyone has seen us, whatever shall we do i " 

"We shall say it is a lie, and I shall thrash him," 
replied Fritz shortly. " I shall break every bone in 
his body." 

"It mightn't be a man," objected Susan, "and 
then you couldn't. Oh, I shall die — I wish I was 
dead ! " 

" But no one did see us, dear, so don't fret about 
it." 

"Well, but anyhow, Fritz, it's so dreadful. I 
never thought I could be a bad woman like that. 
I've got a kind, good husband who loves me and I 
ought to love, and I can't bear the sight of him. 
It's so wigked, isn't it, not to love your husband? 
But I can't help it. I didn't like him a bit, Fritz, 
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I was awfully miserable, before I ever thought 
about you ; and now I care for you like this, and I 
can't help it, indeed I can't. But all the same, I 
know quite well how wrong Fm acting towards — 
towards Joe." 

" It's I who am acting wrong towards Joey," 
returned Fritz. " He's always been friendly to 
me except to-day, when he was a beast, so I 
don't trouble quite so much about him. But for 
you, Susanne my dear, of course you could not 
love him, he is so old, so queer looking. He 
cannot think you love him. Why did you marry 
him.?" 

Then Susan began to tell him all about it, and 
much that she had not told him before about her 
parents and her early life. He, in his turn, told 
her of his childhood in Germany, and how his 
father, once a well-to-do innkeeper, had gambled 
away his substance, and then, in his wife's absence, 
parted with the boy to an acrobat who was travel- 
ling about Europe with a "family." The acrobat 
and his wife had been kind, respectable people, and 
had played the part of parents to Fritz for eight 
years. After that they had both died of cholera, 
and Fritz, finding his way back to England, which 
he already knew well, had joined Stockwell's show. 
" But all this time I write to my mother once a 
fortnight," said Fritz. " You have perhaps seen me 
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writing, but I post the letter myself, and no one 
knows my name except you." 

So like young lovers just betrothed, they told 
each other the brief histories of their lives with 
theu- unimportant secrets, and once again, in 
another form, youth and love overleaped every 
opposing barrier. 

" What troubles me now," said Fritz at last, " is 
that next year I shall be drawn for my service. If 
I do not go I shall never be able to go to Germany 
again, and never able to see my mother and sisters 
any more. It is for three years, the service, and I 
should be quite spoilt for my trade when it was 
done, because the limbs do not keep supple. Be- 
sides, I should hate to be a soldier." 

" Would you, Fritz ? " asked Susan, open-eyed. 
" I should have thought it was a lot better than 
being a tumbler." 

" That is because you do not understand the 
trade, my dear. A man in my line makes ten 
pounds a week at the Music Halls if he gets his 
name up. I like that better than being kicked 
and bullied by officer chaps, or killing Frenchmen, 
poor devils, or being killed by them." 

** But, Fritz darling ! " exclaimed Susan, " Fm sure 
you'd make a splendid soldier, and wouldn't you like 
to fight for your country if there was a war } " 

"When I was a little boy there was a war," re- 
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turned Fritz drily, " and I have heard plenty about 
it. I am glad I was not old enough to be there." 

"Why, Fritz, you talk like a regular coward," 
cried Susan, almost shocked. "I should have 
thought a brave, strong young feller like you would 
have liked a good fight" 

Fritz smiled defiantly. 

"So I would if it was for you, Susanne my 
dear," he said, looking at her with ardent eyes. 
" But why should I want to be made a slave and 
perhaps blown to bits to serve people I do not 
know ? If they put j^ou on the other side of a whole 
regiment of Frenchmen, and told me to ride through 
it to save you from harm or to have you for my own 
self, you darling Susanne, ah, then you should see 
if I were a coward ! I would get to you though I 
was cut in little pieces for it." 

Susan blushed and looked away. Then she said, 
without any apparent connection, laughing a little 
hysterically : 

" Do you remember, Fritz, telling me you would 
like to marry Flo Norman, only you thought she was 
too grand for you ? " 

The accusation of cowardice had brought no blush 
to the young man's cheek, but it now became quite 
pink with his shame and confusion. 

" I talked that silly way," he said apologetically, 
"because I did not know what it was like to love 
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anyone. I never was in love with anyone before. 
Were you, Susanne ? " 

He looked eagerly for Susan's answer, which 
seemed to him a matter of immense moment. It 
came quickly. 

" Of course not, Fritz. I never should have been 
at all if I hadn't met you. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! " 

And with a sudden change of mood she began to 
cry softly. 

" Please don't," he pleaded. " Let me kiss your 
eyes, and then you cannot cry any more." 

He sat up and drew closer to her. 

" No, Fritz. Keep quiet, do ! " she cried in terror. 
" Those people can see us." 

"What does it matter.?" he returned scornfully. 
** They do not know us from Adam." 

But then he listened a moment, and jumped to his 
feet without carrying out his intention. 

" Tommy and Carrie ! " he exclaimed. " And I 
suppose we $Lre getting late for the show. Oh, what 
a dam' fool I am ! I have wasted the time, and not 
said half what I want to say. Quick, darling, tell 
me when I shall see you again ? Like this I mean." 

But Susan was swallowing her tears. She made 
no answer, and Tommy and Carrie appeared round 
the bend of the path. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"Three and two! Try your best next time, 
Topper, do," cried the Mexican facetiously ; " you 
ain*t giving your mind to this game, Fm sure." 

" Ha' done with your chaff, madmuselle," returned 
the Topper graciously. " If Mrs. Thompson was 
here she'd make you hopen your heyes, I can tell 
you. She's such a one for these here games of 
chance. Why, she's won as much as ten pounds in 
a night playing along with some rich old blokes at 
her relations." 

" By gum ! " said Nobs emphatically ; and Topsy 
and the Mexican uttered admiring exclamations. 

" Now then, Topsy, old girl ! " cried the Mexican, 
applying her lips to a tall glass of foaming porter, 
" it's your turn. Here's to your good luck." 

Topsy's large brown eyes almost started out of her 
head, and she pinched her thin lips tight as she 
grasped the dice-box and rattled it furiously up and 
down. Then she slowly tumbled the dice out on the 
bare wooden table. 

" Double sixes again, by G ! " roared Nobs, 

who was drinking spirits and slightly the worse for 

114 
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them, and he grumbled a string of half-articulate 
oaths. 

" Well, it ain't no use going on playing with you, 
Mrs. Blake," observed the Topper, congratulating, 
and looking in all his pockets. He collected eight- 
pence in pennies and pushed them across the table 
to Topsy. " Vm off," he said, and rose, after a final 
pull at his beer. 

"Fm going too," said Topsy, trying to conceal her 
delight as she picked up the eightpence. 

" You are in luck to-day," exclaimed the Mexican, 
feeling in her pocket with a less assured air than 
the Topper. "That's two shillings and sixpence 
youVe won since tea. * Lucky at cards, unlucky in 
love,' they say, so I hope you'll soon lose it again. 
Well, I'm afraid you'll have to trust me, for I haven't 
got the brass handy." 

" I'll pay it for you, madmuselle," said Nobs gal- 
lantly, and produced a florin. " Chuck us the 
change, Topsy." 

Topsy gave it him and hurried away to find Percy, 
and offer him the first-fruits of her winnings. 

The Mexican continued to sit opposite Nobs with 
her elbows on the table, showing short crimson stuff 
sleeves trimmed with torn black lace, and a pair of 
well-shaped though somewhat red arms. She took 
up a pack of cards and shuffled them. 

"There's young Frizzles moping in the tap- 
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room," she said; "can't you get him to come and 
play ? " 

Nobs shook his head slowly and mournfully. 

" No good, madmuselle, no good. Frizzle's a 
duffer; couldn't play if he troid. Frizzles have 
been on this bloomin' show two years, and if you'll 
believe me he's as green as grass; yes, you may 
take yo'r oath he's as green as them fields. Sad 
thing I call it for a young chap of his age. Can't 
play, can't drink, can't su' much as kiss a gurl. 
It's the truth, though you mayn't believe it. Some 
folks 'ud despoise him for it, but I'm sorry for the 
pore little chap, I am, sorry yer know." He shook 
his head solemnly again ; then, with sudden alert 
suspicion : 

** What are yer laughing at, madmuselle ? " 

" At you," giggled she. 

" At me ? What for ? " 

" Because you said Frizzles couldn't kiss a girl." 

" D'yer mean to say he've been kissing you } " 
And there followed a volley of language vague but 
threatening to Fritz in its general import. 

"I don't mean to say nothing of the sort," re- 
turned the Mexican, smiling coquettishly ; " you 
know what folks are who kiss and tell." 

Nobs moved round to the wooden bench at the 
side of the table, looking very fierce. 

"You jest tell me the truth, and none of your 
nonsense, madmuselle." 
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The Mexican laid her gamboge head down on 
her arms, looked at him sideways and laughed 
again. Just then Joe and Susan, followed by a 
servant with a tray, went into the trellis arbour 
adjoining the one in which Nobs and the Mexican 
sat. 

It was a dull, dark afternoon with a storm 
threatening, and they would probably have had 
their meal in the house if Fritz had not been there. 
Joe avoided Fritz because he had begun to dislike 
him. Susan knew well why she avoided even 
looking at Fritz. It was now two or three days 
since she and he had made love among the sand- 
hills, and since then she had not once spoken to him, 
not even to answer an endearment whispered in her 
ear as she stood by him on the chariot. The 
whisper had not been repeated, Fritz was too 
proud for that. But he too had been changed by 
their mutual confession. Up till then he had gone 
blindfold, following impulse and circumstance, re- 
fusing to have an explanation with himself, to 
say nothing of one with Susan. That had come 
suddenly, and now he saw it to have been inevitable. 
There was not the same struggle in his mind as in 
hers; his abstract principles were less strong and 
his passions stronger. Besides, he had a thoroughly 
Teutonic mind, philosophical but practical too. 
The whole thing, he thought, was fated to happen 
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SO. It was unnatural, impossible for Susan to love 
Joe and natural for her to love him. However 
she might talk, her love for him would triumph in 
the long run, and therefore it was as well to think 
of some plan to enable them to go away together. 
It came to him as a shock, a surprise, when day 
after day she persistently refused to speak to or 
even look at him. That anxiety about his military 
service which had worried him for months faded 
entirely from his mind ; all his normal feelings 
and interests suffered paralysis, and every hour his 
being concentrated itself more and more on his 
passion for Susan. A dull rage against he hardly 
knew what consumed him like a fever; he ate 
nothing, did badly in the ring, and drank brandy 
and water afterwards instead of his habitual lem- 
onade. The three days which had passed thus 
appeared to him three years. 

Joe had been relieved to find that Susan made 
no resistance to taking up her quarters in the 
travelling-waggon. On the contrary, she remained 
in it the whole day, except when she was in the ring 
or buying food; which she did while the other 
show-people were engaged. Carrie came in and 
tried to persuade her to go for a walk, and talked 
by the hour about dismissing Tommy and went 
again to meet him. To-day Joe had urged her to 
come to the town with him between the perform- 
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ances, and she had come. They sat under the 
trellis and were silent. 

" You ain*t eaten anything, Sue/* said Joe at 
length. " What makes you so precious chippy this 
last day or two ? '* 

"It's the thunder weather, I suppose," replied 
Susan, leaning her head back in her comer and 
closing her eyes. When they were open she could 
not help glancing round and seeing the silhouette 
of a frizzly head in the tap-room, which had windows 
on opposite sides. 

Joe looked anxiously at her pale face with the 
unwonted dark lines under the eyes. 

" Have an S. and B.,'* he suggested. 

"Oh no," she replied, putting up her lip in dis- 
gust. 

** Perhaps it's the waggon don't agree with you," 
he said. " Most people like it a lot best, but if it 
makes you feel bad you must go by train." 

" Nonsense ! " cried Susan with impatience. " I 
don't want to, I'm not ill." 

"Nonsense yourself, my girl," returned Joe se- 
verely ; " do you think I can't see when your bad f " 
Then hewing at a shapeless chunk of beef, "This 
steak's as hard as my boots," he said ; " I'm going to 
find the missus of this 'ere public and tell her to 
fork out something a bit different." 

He disappeared into the house. In the tap-room, 
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smelling of stale beer and tobacco, and adorned 
only with advertisements of drinks, Fritz went on 
sitting with his arms on the table, into whose dingy 
surface he from time to time dug a steel fork 
viciously, while he stared out into the narrow street. 
His usual tea was pushed away from him almost 
untouched, and his usual book — for he was fond of 
reading — lay unopened beside him. From the 
other arbour, where Nobs sat with his arm round 
the Mexican's waist, came the hoarse mutter of voices 
in confidential talk, somewhat angry at first on the 
man's side, expostulatory on the woman's, but pres- 
ently mingled with burst of merriment. Susan 
leaned her head on her hand and sighed. She 
really was not thinking of anything particular, but 
she was weighed down by a general sense of physi- 
cal and mental discomfort. She had scarcely slept 
at all for several nights and she had a headache; 
she could hardly remember being sleepless or having 
a headache in all her nineteen years of healthy life 
before. There was something depressing about 
the low laden sky, the fiat fields, and the sluggish 
river creeping by. An artist might have found a 
certain picturesqueness in the tumble-down back 
of the old " Bull and Mouth " inn, green with a 
century or two of marish damp ; to Susan it 
appeared only dirty, poverty-stricken, cheerless. 
Presently Joe came bustling back with a satisfied 
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air and carrying a plate. He put it down on the 
table triumphantly. 

"There!" he exclaimed, "do you see what I've 
got yer ? Now Fm going to cut it up for yer, and 
you must try and eat a bit, just to please me." 

He prepared the food for her and then continued 
his own meal, dropping cheerful remarks about the 
audience and the performance that afternoon. 

" I don't know what's up with Frizzles," he ob- 
served at last, "but he's reg'lar gone to the doose 
in the ring. He as near as possible missed the 
flying trapeze this afternoon." 

" Did he ? " returned Susan, with studied indif- 
ference. 

"Yes," replied Joe; "looks to me as if he'd taken 
to drink at last, same as the other chaps. But there, 
you are just playing with your food, Susie, like a 
naughty little girl, instead of eating it. Come, I 
shall feed you myself if you ain't good." 

She made no answer, and he sat down beside her 
on the crazy wooden bench and put his arm round 
her. 

" What's the matter with you, Susie ? " he asked, 
looking anxiously into her pale face. 

She sighed and closed her eyes. 

" Don't bother so. I feel queer, that's all." 

Joe kept on looking at her with an anxious, troubled 
face. Suddenly it brightened. 
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"I say, Sue," he said, "d'ye think it can be a 
little un coming ? " 

She opened her eyes wide in a terrified stare. 

"What?" she asked. 

"I mean your feeling queer and that. Perhaps 
your goin' to have a little baby." 

She exclaimed vehemently. 

" Oh, come now, it ain't so dreadful as all that," 
returned Joe, hurt. "You see, you'd like it awful 
when you'd got it." 

" I should hate it," cried Susan, sitting up, away 
from his encircling arm. " Don't talk about it. It's 
horrid of you to talk about it." 

" Nonsense, Susie ; where's the 'arm ? " remon- 
strated Joe. "Why shouldn't you have a baby 
when you're a married woman ? " 

He started as he spoke, remembering that if she 
knew all she might not consider herself so. All the 
more reason for him to be glad if she were going to 
have a child ; it would serve to bind her to him in 
case of his secret being divulged. 

"I hope it's like that. Sue," he said earnestly, 
kissing her. 

There was a burst of laughter from the other 
arbour. The blighted honeysuckle and purple clem- 
atis that climbed over its rotten trellis-work had lost 
all their lower leaves. Joe had not noticed who was 
sitting there before, but now, on looking round, he 
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saw a face peering through the broken wood-work 
and bare stalks. It was Nobs's dark face, with its 
sleek black fringe of hair, burnished red nose, and 
great mouth that showed all his yellow teeth in a 
buriesque grin. 

" Hullo, Joey, old chappie ! " he shrieked. " Here 
we are again ; and all on us 'appy." 

The Mexican, also flushed and grinning, inter- 
rupted his remarks and pulled him back, saying 
something in a loud whisper. Joe let go of Susan 
hastily, and drew away from her, frowning at the 
intruders. 

" You ain*t been having words with madmuselle ? " 
he asked, a sudden suspicion catching his breath, 
he knew not why. 

Susan had drawn herself up, and was again the 
calm and haughty Susan with which he and the 
show were familiar. 

** Goodness, no ! '* she exclaimed, tossing her head. 
" Haven't spoken to her for a week." 

** These people ain't fit company for you, my dear, 
and that's a fact," he observed in a low voice. ** I 
can't help madmuselle, but I'll soon settle that 
drunken beast of a Nobs. I'm pretty well manager 
now." 

Before Joe had fallen in love with Susan, he had, 
though not a drunkard himself, looked on drunken- 
ness with an indulgent eye. It had appeared to him 
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troublesome certainly, and bad for business, but 
otherwise genial, harmless, and amusing. He had 
allowed himself to be "merry " for a treat now and 
then, when business was slack. But in loving Susan, 
he had learnt to share her feeling towards it, the 
feeling which he had instinctively felt to be hers 
even before he knew it. He stepped quickly to the 
entrance of the other arbour. 

" You were drunk last night. Nobs,** he said, with 
unwonted sternness. 

"I waws," replied Nobs insolently, "and I *ope I 
shall be hoften again.** 

" It won't be often on this show, then,*' replied 
Joe. " The guv'nor he won't have men coming into 
the ring the worse for liquor, and I won't have it 
either. You're a disgrace to the show." 

" Don't be 'ard on him, Joe,** interposed the Mexi- 
can, beginning to cry. " You use' to be so kind- 
'earted. Don't be 'ard on a poor chap because he*s 
a bit 'appy." 

** I shall report you to the guv'nor if it goes on," 
continued Joe, taking no notice of her. 

" Then I shall report you — report you and your 
missus to the whole bloomin' show," retorted Nobs, 
talking fiercely but indistinctly. " I know all about 
your stuck-up missus — I know all sorts o' things 
you wouldn't like told — all sorts o' secrets — secrets 
— dashed if I don*t tell 'em to the whole lot if you 
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don't leave me alone. I know — I know all about 
it." 

Here the Mexican seized him by the hair, and 
shook his head angrily. 

" Be quoiet ! " she sobbed, " be quoiet, will you ! 
I told you it was a secret — and you promised faith- 
ful — so hold your tongue.. d*ye hear.? Now go 
along with you, Joe, and don't aggravate us, or you'll 
be sorry. We were as happy as two little birds in 
a nest before you came bothering." 

Nobs was rubbing his head reflectively, as though 
it were but gradually dawning on his intelligence 
that to be shaken by the hair hurts. Joe raised his 
hand with a gesture between anger and dismay, and 
at that moment the landlord of the inn looked out 
of his back door. His house was full of the show- 
people, and he was glad, because it was seldom full, 
but he felt its reputation for respectability to be 
a little endangered by their presence; therefore he 
treated them with a contempt to which in their 
wanderings they had become so accustomed that they 
did not observe it. The landlord stepped out and 
seized Joe by the arm. 

"Look here, my man," he said loftily, "I'm not 
going to have brawling and drunkenness on my 
premises." 

" I'm no more drunk than you are, you old bloke," 
rejoined Joe hotly. 
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" You are," persisted the landlord angrily ; " and 
youVe been gambling, too. What 'ud the police 
say, do you suppose, if they found out Fd got gam- 
bling and disorderly conduck here, and all along of 
you circus folks ? *' 

" That's it ! Give it him, old chap,*' jeered Nobs, 
adorning his remark with unpleasant epithets. 

"Do come along, Joe," cried Susan, who was 
frightened as well as disgusted ; and she pulled his 
arm. 

He hesitated a moment, then — 

"All right, Fm coming," he said, and walked 
away with her. 

The circus was at the opposite end of the town 
to the " Bull and Mouth," but the inn was cheap and 
roomy, so the show-people patronised it. Besides, if 
the way through the town was somewhat long, there 
was a shorter way through the meadows. This 
was the one which Joe and Susan took. Not far 
below the " Bull and Mouth " a stone bridge spanned 
the river, but it was hidden from the inn by build- 
ings and a projecting coal-wharf, where there was 
always a fleet of barges lying, gaudy with their 
traditional adornments. It had once been called 
the New Bridge, and had given its name to the 
town, but now it was many hundred years old. It 
had two pointed arches with deep groinings within 
them, as though they were upheld by massive beams 
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of stone, and in the middle it sent out a great but- 
tress with a sharp point towards the stream, which, 
as it rippled round the buttress, was shot with long 
undulating reflections of the gold-grey bridge, and 
the people and the vehicles going to and fro on it. 
As Joe and Susan went over they met two large 
hay-waggons coming in the opposite dh-ection. 
They crept past the first, but the second brushed 
both sides of the bridge with its load, and they 
stepped back into the triangular recess above the 
buttress while it passed. There were other small 
recesses in the parapet of the bridge, but this was 
the largest. There had once been a shrine in it 
with an image of the Virgin and a perpetually-burn- 
ing lamp, and on the patch of dusty ground where 
Joe and Susan now stood the country folk had been 
used to kneel and say a prayer as they went in and 
out of the town, often enough, no doubt, laying 
down a load of sorrow and care at the feet of the 
compassionate Mother. The image and the shrine 
had long been destroyed, but traces of them re- 
mained — some broken carving and the feet of the 
Virgin. 

"Look, how funny," said Susan, drawing her 
finger over the defaced feet ; " there seems to have 
been an image or something here." 

" A gas-lamp more likely," returned Joe. He was 
leaning over the parapet and looking absently at 
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their two reflections, which the tremulous water was 
running together. 

"It must have been a queer old-fashioned sort 
of thing, then ; but these little places are lighted so 
badly. They're so dull and pokey altogether, it's 
enough to give anyone the hump. I shall be awful 
glad to have done with this tenting business and 
get back to London, where things are a bit more 
comfortable and cheerful — won't you ? " 

Joe swore fervently. 

" That I shall. Sue." 

And they went on across the bridge. 

On the other side they turned off from the road 
through a little gate, and so along the fields by the 
river. A hundred yards down a canal joined it, 
making a straight line across the fields, while the 
river curved round the town. They followed the 
towing-path by the canal ; a sloppy path, with its 
verge breaking away into shallow, reedy water. 
They walked in silence, Susan wrapped in the same 
dream, sometimes terrifying, sometimes full of 
charm, but always melancholy and always intensely 
interesting, in which she had lived for days ; Joe 
reviewing every word and look of Nobs and the 
Mexican, and becoming more and more convinced 
every moment that his secret was in the hands of 
the one man on the show who might have been 
called his enemy. He had over and over again 
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faced the revelation of it in imagination — there 
were so many possible ways in which this might 
happen — and had concluded that, after all, though 
it was sure to be unpleasant, it need not necessarily 
be fatal to his happiness. But now he saw himself 
within a measurable distance of the reality, it was 
as though the danger were not only great but unex- 
pected. He had but two good hopes : one, that 
Nobs could be reduced to silence by the threat of 
dismissal; the other — a hope so passionately reit- 
erated that it became almost a prayer — that Susan 
might have a child. For how could she leave him 
and go out into the world if she were burdened with 
a child ? Joe left Susan at the show, and went out 
again alone on to the high wooden footbridge that 
spanned the canal. No one was in sight as yet, but 
Nobs and the Mexican were pretty sure to come 
that way, and the nervous impatience of anger and 
suspense drove him out to meet them. He walked 
some distance, and then sat down on the roots of 
an old thorn tree which leaned so much that its 
branches swept the ground. Through them he 
could catch a glimpse of the town; a cluster of 
roofs round a great grey church, and on the out- 
skirts a tall chimney or two, sending up black 
columns of smoke that dropped and floated lazily 
in the dull and motionless air. On the other side, 
under the uniform ceiling of leaden cloud, the 
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Straight canal led out into infinity, its pale line 
broken only by the footbridge, which showed a 
meagre silhouette high against the sky. From 
either bank the level landscape stretched almost 
as uniform as the sky, save that here and there a 
large tree, dark in its midsummer foliage, stood up 
conspicuous as a lofty peak in more mountainous 
countries. On the opposite side of the canal a 
thicket of tall grey reeds whispered in the rain 
which was beginning to dimple the surface of the 
water. This was the only sound Joe heard, but 
peering through the branches of the thorn, he soon 
saw a man coming round the distant bend where 
the canal joined the river. He was short-sighted, 
and could not for some time distinguish who it 
was. He had been furiously impatient to have it 
out with his enemy, yet now the idea that this was 
Nobs sent a cold shiver of anxiety down his back. 
But first it became evident that the advancing 
figure was not tall enough for that of Nobs, and 
then he recognised Fritz. Fritz had usually an 
active upright carriage not common among men of 
the lower classes, and he was scrupulously clean 
and tidy in his dress ; but to-day he came slouch- 
ing slowly along, with his head down and his hands 
in his pockets, just like Jim the carpenter or any 
other workman. His boots and trowsers were 
muddy, his collar limp, and his frizzly hair stood 
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up oddly round his tweed cap. His pipe was 
between his teeth, but it was out. He did not 
notice Joe till he came* face to face with him round 
the tree. The elder man nodded and muttered some 
sort of exclamatory greeting, but the younger only 
stared, frowned, and went on, like a man in a dream. 
Yet Joe was the only person he had seen that day, 
with the exception of Susan, who had brought him 
out of his dream. As he walked on, quickening his 
pace, a vivid flame of jealous hate shot up in his 
heart and hardened his pleasant boyish face. He 
could hardly have given a reasonable excuse for this 
jealousy of Joe, for he fully believed Susan when 
she said she did not love, and never had loved, her 
husband. But the primitive passions are -insuscep- 
tible of reason. They have a cynical logic of their 
own, which passes by all the heights and the com- 
plexities which countless generations have added 
to the nature of a man, and goes straight to just so 
much of the ancestral savage as is left in the founda- 
tions of his being. 

To Joe the sight of Fritz was for the moment 
indifferent, his fears and his anger were alike con- 
centrated on Nobs and Ada. By the time the young 
man showed as a dark silhouette against the sky, 
crossing the footbridge, Joe was watching another 
figure slowly approaching from the direction of the 
town. This time it was really Nobs, alone, unaccom- 
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panied by the Mexican. He was a large heavy man, 
and his gait was unsteady, but this did not prevent 
him from pausing every now and then to execute a 
pas seul on the muddy path to the accompaniment of 
his own voice. Finding a favourable spot just be- 
fore he reached the thorn tree, he held out imagi- 
nary skirts and began to dance slowly from one side 
of the path to the other, singing hoarsely to himself 
a dreary song, with the chorus, " We're all very fine 
and large,*' in time to which he rolled his head with 
an expression of profound satisfaction. Then he 
paused and smiled. 

"Now V can't do that," he said, addressing the 
tree. " Not one of 'em can't do it excep' me, not 
one of 'em. It's real music-hall stuff that is, you 
may take your Dick." He was just resuming his 
dance when Joe appeared under the branches. Nobs 
started so violently he almost lost his balance and 
turned a shade redder than usual. 

" What are you doing here, you spy .? " he asked 
with an oath. 

Joe did not immediately answer. He looked at 
Nobs long enough to feel the raindrops, which were 
coming faster and larger, strike coldly on the back 
of his neck. He had got so far on in this business 
as he sat waiting under the tree, that it was quite 
difficult to find the beginning again. 

" I want to speak to you," he said at length. " I 
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want to know what it was that the Mexican, that 
madmuselle, was a-saying about me and my missus." 

Nobs chuckled. 

" rU tell yer some day," he answered, "never 
you fear." 

"It*s a pack of lies, whatever it is," continued 
Joe, with affected indifference ; " but it wouldn't be 
very pleasant for Mrs. Morris if you was to go 
making her the talk of the show." 

" I believe yer, Joseph," returned Nobs. " Would 
you like me to tell you jest what Fve heard about 
her and a certain party as shall be nameless ? " 

"It's a pack of lies," repeated Joe scornfully. 
" But all the same, you may as well tell me what — 
what that woman said." 

"All right," answered Nobs, grinning maliciously, 
"I'll tell yer — sometime; jest when you'd rayther 
I didn't" 

Joe exploded in an ugly word or two. 

" Do you want to get the sack or do you not, you 
fool ? You hold your tongue and I'll hold mine ; but 
if you don't, I'll tell the guv'nor next time he comes 
you've not been sober in the ring once of an evening 
since the show divided." 

Nobs's bloodshot eyes rolled for a moment, half in 
defiance, half in uncertainty; then rage got the 
better of prudence. 

"Yer think yer can hold me down with yer 
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threats, do you, Mr. Joseph ? " he cried. " But don't 
you make too sure on it. Revenge is sweet, as the 
cawpy-books say. YouVe always been first favorite 
on this here beastly show, and youVe stood in my 
way all yer could. I hate yer, and I hate your 
stuck-up missus, that treats all the jolly chaps and 
nice gurls to her airs — oh, jest so!" 

Here he gave a burlesque representation of 
Susan's haughty demeanour as it struck him — 
Nobs. Joe was white, or rather potato-coloured, 
with rage, and his little eyes twinkled fiercely 
through their sandy lashes. 

" Here, chuck that, you brute,*' he said shortly. 

" We're ever so genteel and fine ! " chanted Nobs 
in a falsetto, dancing mincingly from one side of 
the path to the other. " Madmuselle and me we 
mean to bring your missus down and show her up 
too, though she's ever so particular — though she's 
ever so genteel and fine." 

Here his song was cut short. Something hard, 
he could not have exactly told whether it was a 
head or a foot, struck him violently in the stomach. 
He staggered, made a desperate effort to regain his 
equilibrium, and then tumbled head first into the 
shallow water just below the bank, where he lay 
full length on his back with his heels higher than 
his head. It was not for nothing that Joe was a 
clown ; in an instant he had leapt on to the body of 
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the fallen Nobs, and sat there, with his knees firmly 
planted in his adversary's ribs. He was much the 
smaller and lighter of the two, but he was upper- 
most, perfectly sober, and at the same time trans- 
ported with rage. He pinned Nobs*s arms to his 
sides and glared at him a moment in silence. Nobs, 
lifting his face by a painful effort out of the muddy 
water, which was just deep enough to cover it if 
he had lain flat, glared back at Joe in terror and 
extreme bodily discomfort. 

" Do you mean to hold your tongue, you beast ? " 
shouted Joe. " I tell you plain, Fm fit to kill you if 
you don't." And he really felt a strong desire to 
exterminate Nobs, to pinch his life out, as though 
he were a noxious insect. For all reply Nobs gave 
a desperate writhe and struggled to free his arms ; 
but the effort made his neck ache past bearing, and 
with a groan he dropped his head, only to raise it 
again, sputtering. 

"Will you promise to hold your tongue if I let 
you go ? " asked Joe. 

Nobs either did not hear or was obstinate. 

" Murder ! Murder ! *' he gasped in a hoarse thin 
voice that was meant to be a scream, and then his 
head dropped back again. 

But there was no one to see or to be seen any- 
where on the long straight line of plashy towing- 
path and leaden water, or in the wide fields grey 
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with rain. Only, as if in answer to his cry, there 
came a strange wild scream, sounding over the 
fields from where the green top of the show tent 
stood up high above the distant hedges. 

" There's Chang," said Joe to himself. " What's 
up with him ? " 

Nobs's face was barely below the surface of the 
water, and through the mud which his struggles 
had stirred up, Joe could see its bloated features, 
contorted by agony and terror, and its crimson hue 
changed to a dull blotchy purple. As he sat thus 
astride on the writhmg body of his foe, with that 
convulsed face just under his eyes, his own legs and 
feet in the water, and the chill rain falling on his 
head, his anger fell, and became changed into dis- 
gust and horror — horror both of Nobs and of his 
own situation. He raised Nobs's head by his black 
fore-lock, which he, like the Mexican, found of a 
convenient length to seize, and then got one hand 
imder his neck. 

" Hullo, Nobs ! " he cried. " Nobs ! just you give 
in, there's a good chap." 

Nobs gurgled and spat some muddy water out of 
his mouth. 

"Now don't you be a fool, but just promise me 
solemn," pleaded Joe. "What good '11 it do you, 
man, to go chattering about, evil-speaking and 
slandering ? Be a sensible chap, do." 
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Nobs closed his eyes and moaned heavily. Then, 
by a sudden violent wrench he almost freed himself, 
but Joe was too quick for him. Down went his head 
as before into the muddy water, and next time it was 
he himself who raised it 

"Ha* done, Nobs! " yelled Joe. "Why can't you 
say you promise solemn not to repeat to anyone 
what that woman told you, but to hold your tongue, 
s'elp you Gawd.? Fd let you get up direckly, you 
know I would." 

"I promise — promise solemn, s'elp me Gawd, 
and be damned to you," gasped Nobs, holding up 
his dripping head with difficulty. 

Joe jumped off him. 

" There ! " he exclaimed. ** Bless you, that was 
all I wanted ! / don't want to do anyone a 
mischief." And he began tugging at his van- 
quished foe, who only turned on his elbow and 
groaned. 

At length Nobs consented to be helped on to the 
bank, where he sat down, nursed his knees, and 
began to cry. 

" Dash you, Nobs, don't sit there blubbering like 
a choild! " said Joe, shaking him by the arm. "Run 
back to the public and dry yourself a bit, or you'll 
be feeling queer. It's bad to get wet on the top of 
the extry glass." 

** Run ! " exclaimed Nobs, making a violent pre- 
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tence of trying to rise. "Whoy, I can't walk. 
YouVe injured me a lot too much." 

Again the elephant's wild harsh cry rang out over 
the fields. 

" Bosh ! " returned Joe impatiently. " You may 
find a bruise or two about your ribs — that's all the 
harm you've got." 

"It ain't bruises or ribs you've injured," replied 
Nobs with tearful dignity, " it's the intemil orgin." 

"Orgin!" exclaimed Joe, "just orgin yourself 
back to the public." 

"You've hinjured me somethink dreadful," af- 
firmed Nobs ; " my 'eart's gone down into my stum- 
mick ; can I feel it there. I had an uncle as was ill 
for years of his 'eart getting down into his stummick, 
and he'd have died of it if it hadn't been for the 
dropsy, which took him off first." 

Chang trumpeted again. 

"There ain't nothing wrong with your inside, 
except drink," replied Joe, keeping a firm front, 
though secretly anxious. " But you'd best try a hair 
of the dog that bit you. I'll give you threepence 
for a nip if you'll get up." 

Nobs rose to his feet with every appearance of 
painful effort, held his stomach with one hand and 
extended the other for the threepence, but slowly, 
as though to imitate a delicate reluctance to accept 
it. 



X 
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" We shall get to Oldport to-morrow," he said, 
when he had secured it " If I have to go to the 
'awspital there I shan't tell the Sister no lies about 
how I come by these here awful injuries, so if 
there's a pos mortint^ you won't get off, Joseph 
Morris. They'll bring you in justifoible 'omicide if 
they don't bring you in murder. I suppose when 
I'm dead and gone " — here, moved by the prospect 
of his own decease, he began to sob — "when I'm 
dead and gone, the guv' nor and the manager '11 
come all the way back to Oldport to bury poor old 
Nobs. They wouldn't do it for me when I was 
alive — no, not they." 

" Wouldn't they .? " returned Joe grimly. " Well, 
I would. I'll bury yer right off now, if yer like. 
Ta-ta, old Chang's calling me." 

He turned and ran along the towing-path in the 
direction of the show, the water slopping in his 
shoes at every step, while Nobs wended his way 
slowly in the opposite direction, still weeping and 
muttering vengeance. 



\ 



CHAPTER VII. 

The rain had ceased, but the sky was still low and 
darky and the cheerless evening was already closing 
in when Joe reached the show. The staring crowd 
which usually encumbered the field, even when the 
show itself remained but sparingly attended, was 
absent this evening. A chill struck up from the 
dank grass of the water-meadow, every blade of 
which was bowed beneath a weight of rain-drops, 
and the bottomless mud of the track which beasts 
and men had trodden across it. The show-people 
themselves were not to be seen, having remained in 
the town till the last possible moment, or taken 
refuge in their tents and waggons. Even the 
menagerie looked depressed, either by the weather 
or by the absence of its usual crowd of admirers. 
One only of the family of spotted dogs, which 
usually yelped in chorus, was in spirits enough to 
bark at the aged kangaroo, which, on its side, 
affected to be entirely engrossed by a hopeless but 
lifelong search among the straw of its cage for 
forgotten fragments of food. The two bears lay on 
their sides with paws extended, apparently inani- 
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mate. The pelicans and other large birds, being of 
habitually grave aspect, could only emphasise their 
melancholy by giving an additional hunch to their 
shoulders. The ostrich was an exception. He was 
an eager, excitable animal, who usually spent the 
day with his neck thrust out a yard or more beyond 
the bars, twisting the little head at the end of it this 
way and that, and blinking his eyes in hungry 
expectation of bits of string, nails, farthings, and 
other dainties which sometimes found their way out 
of little boys* pockets into his stomach. Now he lay 
motionless on the floor of the waggon, with his long 
neck stretched out flat in front of him and his eyes 
closed, the very picture of faintness and dejection. 
Joe, the melancholy monkey, who occupied a small 
apartment in the birds' waggon, was, as usual, 
passing his broken piece of looking-glass slowly 
before his eyes and so past his ear, in an earnest 
but futile endeavour to see the back of his own head. 
The responsibility for his failure seemed to him to 
lie with the glass, and he stopped periodically to 
rub it furiously up and down against the floor of his 
cage; then made trial of it again with infinite 
patience, only to incur fresh disappointment. It was 
in one of these moments of bitterness and de- 
spondency that the human Joe passed him, and he 
clambered to the bars and put out his hand pite- 
ously, in search of sympathy in edible form. Joe 
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was hurrying on, cold and a little anxious, but he 
could not resist the mute appeal. 

"All right, Joey," he said, diving into the damp 
recesses of a trowser pocket and producing a small 
packet of half melted sweets, " I ain*t forgot you." 

The monkey opened the packet with deft fingers 
and put the sweets deliberately into his cheek- 
pouches, while Joe admonished him. 

"You'll be doing yourself a mischief with that 
glass one of these days, Joey. Just get into your 
box and wrap yourself up comfortable. You'll go 
into a decline, see if you don't." 

Joey looked at his eager namesake with his 
brown, pathetic eyes, as though making a momen- 
tary endeavour to understand his language and his 
philosophy, then returned with renewed hope to his 
fragment of glass. 

Joe hurried on in the dim light across the soaking 
field, meeting no one on his way till he reached 
Chang's temporary abode. It was an old stone 
bam belonging to a neighbouring farmyard, and 
furnished with strong oaken folding doors, in which 
a smaller doorway had been cut. The elephant was 
not standing motionless in majestic meditation, as 
was his usual habit, but shuflfliing round the bam, 
and throwing his trunk this way and that, in a 
manner indicative of nervous irritation. Joe went 
up to it and soothed it with friendly talk and with 
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a few vegetables which he had bought in the town. 
Then, leaving the bam, he made his way to where 
a group of dejected horses stood crowded together 
by the dressing-tents, waiting for the performance 
to begin. 

"Where's Benjy.?" he asked, looking round for 
Chang's attendant. 

" Gawn," replied the Topper in a cold voice. 
"He's had about enough of your beastly elephant, 
and he's gone to get a drink." 

" God Almighty didn't make the elephant so 
exactly to my order as you mostly seem to think. 
Topper," returned Joe irritably. " I didn't su' much 
as buy him for the guv'nor. What's the beast been 
up to now ? " 

"Wanting to do for young Frizzles," said the 
Topper. " I was just standing in the barn question- 
ing with myself what the devil he'd done with his 
hocks, don't yer know, when Frizzles come in to 
speak to me. My eye ! Didn't he go for Friz ! 
You might have heard the row he kicked up at the 
other end of the town. The young un and I knifed 
it out of that barn, I promise you ; and, as luck 
would have it, the doors were jolly strong or he'd 
have had 'em down as soon as look at you. Benjy 
has had the deuce's own work with the brute. He 
was hollering for you all over the place, but your 
missus didn't know where you'd got to." 
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" Where is she ? " asked Joe irrelevantly. 

"Who.? Your missus.? In the dressing-tent. 
The artist chap's drorin* her." 

" Oh, yes, Td forgotten," returned Joe. 

This was the second day the artist had followed 
the show by rail. He had made a study of Fritz, 
and had now asked permission to sketch Susan on 
the chariot. The ladies' dressing-tent was for the 
moment the most cheerful department of the show. 
A brazier stood there full of glowing coals, and a 
petroleum light flared like a torch at the end of a 
long pole stuck in the ground. The white chariot 
had been wheeled into the far end of the tent, 
and on it stood Susan, pale and handsome in the 
wavering light and the sheen of her silver and satin. 
Round the brazier, at the back of the artist, were 
gathered a motley crowd of show-people, some in 
costume, others in their ordinary clothes. The 
very horses were pressing in towards the warmth 
and shelter, treading on the tent outside till it 
shook, and crowding the entrance with wistful, 
patient heads. Topsy, who had wrapped her own 
cloak round Percy, was warming her shivering 
little limbs and baggy tights at the brazier, pre- 
pared to open the performance as usual by dancing 
on the rope. Her short hair was tied back with a 
ribbon like a child's, and the firelight shone on her 
resigned and withered face. The Normans also 
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wore their costumes under their cloaks, for Flo 
had been remorselessly rehearsing in the damp 
ring an act which had not gone well in the after- 
noon. Fritz, who appeared early in the programme, 
stood with Topsy by the brazier stripped for the 
ring under his light overcoat, and from time to time 
moodily kicking the coals. He never once looked 
at Susan nor she at him, but each was intensely 
conscious of the other's presence. The Mexican, 
who had reached the show by the road, Mrs. 
Thompson, and others, watched the artist's work 
from a respectful distance. Jane, who felt a mission 

w 

to superintend most of the things and people that 
came in her way, had planted herself at his elbow, 
wrapped in a short pseudo-fashionable cape be- 
longing to one of the younger Normans. Her 
satisfaction in this garment was unmarred by an 
acquaintance with her back view, where, in startling 
contrast to the stately breadth of plush and feather 
trimmings which represented her shoulders, two 
attenuated legs were very completely visible. Joe 
also stepped up close behind the artist, eager to see 
the pretty picture he would be sure to make of Susie. 
The artist, with his hat thrust back and his fore- 
head wrinkled, was working against time. The 
slender bits of charcoal kept breaking in his hand, 
and he threw them away with impatient grunts. 
The show-people were almost silent, partly re- 
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Strained by the presence of a gentleman, partly 
interested in his work. At first, as Joe watched the 
rough black lines rapidly thrown on to the paper, 
he was simply bewildered ; as the sketch developed, 
lifting the form of Susan into the region of a 
vigorous and original art, he became disappointed, 
and finally almost indignant. There was a general 
silence of disparagement, broken at length by the 
shrill, emphatic voice of Jane : 

"This ain't what I call pretty," she announced 
dogmatically. The artist glanced round and laughed ; 
but criticism, even Jane's, nettled him all the same. 

" Hang what you call pretty ! " he exclaimed, 
lighting another cigarette. " You can buy that for 
sixpence on a chocolate box and the chocolates too." 

" Creams or plain ? " asked Jane, looking wistfully 
at him, and wondering if this conversation was at all 
likely to lead to anything of practical value. 

" Whichever you like," returned the artist ab- *--^^ 

sently. Then to Susan: "Would you kindly turn 
your eyes a bit this way, young lady.?" \ 

" I like creams best, don't you ? " Jane volun- 
teered, and waited for a response. None coming, 
she resumed: "P'raps you like plains best. Some 
people do; I call 'em rather insipid myself." 

But the artist was re-absorbed in his work, and 
had dropped the conversation. 

Then Joe, clearing his throat, begun : 



>■ 
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" Begging your pardon, sir, but wouldn't you like 
me to bring you a photo of the young lady, just to 
help you out with the likeness ? It don't seem to 
me youVe just kinder got her expression, don't you 
know." 

" And what the deuce have you got to do with it 
if I haven't ? " asked the artist indistinctly, because 
he was smoking. 

" I'm her husband, sir," replied Joe, indignant 
yet proud; "and, of course, she wouldn't let you 
draw her picture without my permission." 

" Her husband ! " exclaimed the artist, looking 
round, and taking the cigarette out of his mouth 
this time. " Lor ' bless me ! " 

" Well, sir, you seem precious surprised," returned 
Joe, irritated by his unfeigned astonishment, "but 
I don't know why I shouldn't be. Do you ? " 

" Not a bit," replied the artist, recovering him- 
self, " but I thought, I thought somehow the young 
lady wasn't married. I'm sorry you don't like my 
way of drawing. Never mind; lots of people 
don't." 

Joe liked neither the artist nor his drawing. 

"Ain't you tired of standing. Sue.?" he asked, 
ignoring him and going up to the chariot. But he 
did not hear the answer, for as he spoke Nobs 
elbowed his way through the little crowd of men 
and animals at the entrance and advanced into the 
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vacant space between the artist and his subject. 
Joe having extracted the promise of secrecy which 
he desired, had fancied himself, temporarily at any 
rate, free from anxiety on Nobs' s account But the 
moment he appeared there was something in the 
man's face, in the look, at once scowling and 
insolent, which he fixed upon Susan, something 
vindictive in his very gait as he advanced towards 
her, which struck a cold shock of fear to Joe's very 
heart. Nobs stopped before he had quite reached 
Susan, who from the height of her chariot was 
looking down on him with an indifference just 
touched with contempt 

"You're a fine lady," he exclaimed in a husky 
voice, raising his arm to point at her, "oh, yes, 
you're damned fine. It's all on account of you I've 
been rolled in the mud and half drownded, so as I 
mightn't tell 'em all what you are. But I'm going 
to tell all the same. I'm going to tell dear old 
Joey and all of 'em just what I know." And he 
laughed maliciously. 

Susan stood staring at him dumb and motionless, 
hardly aware what he was saying. Joe reached up 
and pressed her hand. 

" Never you mind him, darlin'," he whispered, 
" he's mad drunk, that's all." 

" Hold your tongue, you beast," he shouted to 
Nobs, " you know what you promised this afternoon. 
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You're drunk, mad drunk. Be off with you and get 
sober, or Fll report you." 

" You forced me," growled Nobs ; ** I didn't prom- 
ise free. Now I just arst all of you if I promised 
free," and raising his voice, he turned to the little 
crowd, who were gazing from him to the two Mor- 
rises and back in amazement and eager curiosity, for 
the life of the show was monotonous in itself though 
varied in its surroundings, and a little excitement 
was as welcome there as elsewhere. 

" There's that devil of a Joe Morris," cried Nobs, 
" I tell you he've done his level best to murder me 
this very afternoon ; he knocked me down mean 
like, when I was a bit happy, and held my head 
under water till I was fit to choke, and all on 
account of — " 

" I knocked you down fair, Nobs, so don't you 
tell no lies," interrupted Joe. 

"Come on then and do it again!" yelled Nobs, 
waving his arms like a windmill. 

"Are you going to break your promise that you 
made so solemn and swore to ? " asked Joe threaten- 
ingly. 

" I never made no free promise," returned Nobs 
viciously. " If you'd have acted different I wouldn't 
have told no one, but now I mean to, so here goes. 
Ladies and genelmen, wouldn't you all like to hear 
what Joey don't want me to tell ? " 
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Here he was interrupted, for Joe rushed upon 
him. But Nobs was now sober and prepared, and 
somehow his antagonist's onset was less vigorous 
than it had been in the afternoon. This was partly 
the result of mere physical fatigue and partly of 
Susan's presence, which should have nerved him for 
the struggle, but had quite the contrary effect; for 
he was conscious of a great fear, a frantic desire to 
hide his head somewhere, and not to know exactly 
when those fatal words which Nobs would sooner or 
later speak fell upon her ear. 

There was a struggle too brief for anyone to 
interfere with it, and then Joe went down head 
over heels, striking his forehead violently against 
the sharp edge of the chariot wheel. Topsy gave 
a scream. 

" Oh, Lor' ! He's killed ! " 

" Now I tell yer," gasped Nobs, making haste to 
speak; "it's a pretty good joke. When we was 
at Alderswick last Saturday, I see Joey's wife and 
young Frizzles having rare good times together, 
kissing each other like mad. And Joey ain't a bit 
vexed, not he ! Only he didn't want me to tell, but 
I say it's too good a joke to lose." 

And Nobs laughed noisily. There was a sensation 
among his audience, a not altogether disagreeable 
one, for most of them felt with Nobs and the Mex- 
ican, that Mrs. Morris was unpleasantly superior. 
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But Joe, dazed and livid, propped himself against 
the chariot wheel. The blood streamed down his 
face, but his eyes were open and fixed on Nobs in 
a bewildered stare. 

" Is that all ? " he asked hoarsely ; but no one 
heard what he said. Then : " Fool ! Dam* fool ! " 
he muttered, hardly knowing whether he addressed 
Nobs or himself. And as he wiped the blood away 
from his eyes with his fingers, he made a sound 
between a laugh and a sob. 

Susan, still upright upon the chariot, remained 
as white and almost as motionless as marble. When 
Nobs told the secret, which was not the one which 
Joe had expected him to tell, she lifted her terrified 
eyes from the blood-stained face against the wheel, 
and met Fritz's. For him, as their eyes met, every- 
thing else momentarily disappeared in a shock of 
joy. They were once more looking at each other, 
and that look was like water to a man who had 
been three days thirsting in the desert. But if 
there was love in the wide-eyed gaze that sought 
his own, there was also terror, and a mute appeal 
for protection. He passed his hand over his hair 
and collected himself. Susan should find that he 
could protect her, though Joe could not. There was 
a barrier of pads and other properties between Nobs 
and himself, and resting one foot on the pile, and 
unbuttoning his overcoat with one hand, he leaned 
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over and spoke quietly. His voice was naturally 
gentle, and with the sweetness of that look in his 
blood, he could not put into it the harshness of 
anger. 

"Was it of me you were talking, Nobs.?** he 
asked, and his foreign accent was unusually marked. 

Nobs turned round. He had not noticed that 
Fritz was there ; and, indeed, absorbed in his spite 
against Joe and Susan, he had hardly considered 
young Frizzles* part in the matter at all. 

"Well, if I was,** he returned, apologetically, 
" there's no call for you to objeck. You can thrash 
old Joey as well as me.** 

" Did you say you saw me take the liberty to kiss 
Mrs. Morris ? ** asked Fritz. 

" P*raps I said so,*' answered Nobs with an uneasy 
grin ; " or p'raps I said she was a-kissing you. 
What's the odds ? Bless you, it*s only nat*ral at 
your age, and hers too.** 

" Lor*, Where's the harm. Frizzles ? ** interposed 
the Mexican. " Any girl *ud take a kiss off a good- 
looking feller like you. But you see, Mrs. Morris 
she shouldn't be so down on the rest of us for our 
bits of fun and nonsense, and then we shouldn't 
make ourselves nasty over hers.** 

As the Mexican spoke, Susan*s proud lip began to 
tremble and the blood rushed to her face. Fritz saw 
it. He fancied that perhaps in another minute she 
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would sink down on the floor of the chariot, hide 
her face upon her knees, and sob, as she had done 
on the sands. The vision of her possible humilia- 
tion before all these people whom she so much and 
he not a little despised, these women who seemed to 
him not worthy to be named in the same day with 
her, shook off his trance of love and roused a fierce 
protecting rage in its stead. 

" It is all a lie what you say, Nobs,** he said 
sternly, taking no notice of the Mexican. " I shall 
be obliged if you will confess at once it is a lie." 

Nobs, flushed with his victory over Joe, was not 
in a mood to humiliate himself. Besides he had 
never seen Fritz fight, and he was considerably the 
larger of the two. 

" It*s not a lie — it*s the truth. Mind your own 
business, you young fool," he answered sulkily. 

" It is a lie, and I am going to punish you for it," 
returned Fritz. He dropped his coat and stood up 
on the pile of pads in his acrobat's dress of tights 
and spangles. 

'* Mrs. Morris," he said, " I beg your pardon 
because Nobs has told such a great lie. You will 
see I shall thrash him for it, so as he will not dare 
to do it again." 

Susan drank in fresh strength from Fritz's firm 
voice and look. Her lips steadied, a more natural 
colour came into her cheeks, which had been alter- 
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nately red and white, and she held her head up 
agam. In the excitement of the moment it really 
seemed to her as though Fritz could prove Nobs to 
have lied by thrashing him; and she did not doubt 
Fritz's capacity for doing that. 

As the young man finished speaking he gave one 
elastic bound into the middle of the tent, and 
another straight at Nobs. Nobs, acting on the 
defensive, stood firm, and in a moment the two 
men, locked in a fierce embrace, were swaying and 
struggling this way and that with loud gasping 
respirations and heavy feet slipping on the oozy 
and trampled grass that formed the floor of the 
tent Had Fritz been in his usual condition the 
fight would have been sooner ended, but sleepless 
nights and days, in which unwonted drinks had 
largely taken the place of food, had not been with- 
out their effect upon him. As the two men closed 
there was an exclamation from the women, but after 
that the group of spectators was completely silent, 
staring in wonder and curiosity, or in fear and 
excitement, at the combatants. The odds seemed 
fairly even, for Nobs, besides being the taller man, 
had some knowledge of wrestling and Fritz had 
none ; it was to sheer muscular strength and activ- 
ity that he trusted. At first Nobs succeeded in 
hooking him round the leg, and by a series of des- 
perate lurches almost had him over, but he kept his 
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balance till his antagonist temporarily abandoned 
this manoeuvre, chiefly for lack of breath to continue 
it. As the two men, still locked in each other's 
grasp, rocked backwards and forwards, perpetually 
shifting their place all round the small open space 
at their disposal, it seemed every moment as though 
one or both must fall ; but though it was chiefly the 
panting Nobs who gave ground before Fritz, neither 
had very conspicuously the advantage. Every 
moment was increasing Fritz's rage, as he felt him- 
self baffled and defied under Susan's eyes and fight- 
ing in her cause. Having made repeated attempts 
to trip up Nobs, who was considerably winded, but 
whose great legs, firmly planted, appeared proof 
against his efforts, he suddenly wrenched himself 
free and bounded backwards, almost into the midst 
of the crowding onlookers. Then, while Nobs stood 
breathless in amazement, almost in triumph, he leapt 
like lightning upon his foe, and bracing to the 
utmost every sinew in his steely frame, seized the 
panting giant round the hips, and, lifting him clean 
off the ground, hurled him headlong backwards. 
Fritz, too, fell, but he recovered himself in an 
instant, and seizing the half-stunned Nobs, who 
seemed unable to make any resistance, by the 
shoulders and arms, dashed his head against the 
ground several times with ferocious violence. 

The fight had in reality lasted but a few minutes, 
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but it appeared both to combatants and onlookers 
to have lasted much longer. The artist, who had 
been watching it up till now with the greatest 
interest, turned quickly to the Topper and said : 

" Pull him off. He's murdering the feller." 

"Not he," returned the Topper, his cheek-bones 
flushed with excitement, but still contemptuous. 
" It's Frizzles* way. HeVe done it to me." 

Nevertheless the artist, without waiting for a 
reply, had run forward and caught Fritz by the 
arm just as he was again lifting the inert shoulders 
of his victim. The Topper, however unwilling to 
take a suggestion from anyone, could not but see 
that Frizzles was rather disagreeably in earnest this 
time, so he seized him by the other arm. 

" Easy, old chap," he said, " youVe let him have 
his dose." 

Fritz struggled between the two men, who were 
endeavouring to drag him up. 

" He must say it is a lie," he gasped. " He shall 
confess it is a lie before I let him go." 

" Bosh ! " said the artist authoritatively. 

" So he will," said the Topper. " You must wait 
a bit. YouVe knocked him silly." 

Fritz allowed himself to be dragged up, but he 
stood over the prostrate form of his foe, determined 
not to let Nobs off till he had formally retracted 
his statement. The artist still held Fritz by one 
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arm, and signed to the Topper not to let go of the 
other. Presently Nobs opened his eyes, and Fritz, 
placing his foot on the fallen man's breast, so that 
he might not rise, began at once to speak : 

"Will you confess it was a lie you said ? " 

There was a pause while Nobs collected his ideas, 
and Fritz repeated the question impatiently. 

"I don't know nothing about it," groaned Nobs. 
" Have it as you like. All I know is madmuselle 
told me she'd seen you, so you'd better ask her if it 
is a lie." 

The Mexican happened to be close by, bringing 
to her friend's aid a salts-bottle and a fan, which 
she was wont to carry as mementos of more pros- 
perous days in other climes. Fritz ground his 
teeth. 

"You put it off on a lady because you know I 
cannot thrash her." 

The Mexican was already crying, and at these 
words she burst into noisy sobs. 

" No, no. Frizzles, now that ain't fair. I did tell 
him, but it was a secret, and he didn't ought to have 
told anyone, and so I said." 

" If you said you saw me kiss Mrs. Morris, you 
told a lie, madame," said Fritz grimly. 

"It was a slip of the tongue to say I saw you 
myself, for it was that little Jane told me about it, 
and I daresay it wasn't true, for children they will 
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tell stories. Oh, Lor*, Nobby ! *0w dreadful he 
have served you to be sure ! *' 

And she knelt down by Nobs and raised his 
head, partly to assist him, partly to conceal some 
embarrassment which she could not help feeling 
under Fritz's frowning look. 

"Jane ! *' cried Fritz, "come here ! " 

Then he was sorry he had called her; but though 
she was in the front rank of the spectators, she made 
no response by word or movement. 

Joe had risen from the ground and tied up his 
head with Topsy's pocket-handkerchief. He was 
leaning against the chariot wheel, but though he 
was longing to turn to Susan he did not do so, 
because he was a little hurt at the absolute indiffer- 
ence she had manifested to his plight, and greatly 
mortified at his own discomfiture. But when Jane 
was thus publicly accused he called out : 

"Come, Jane! Just you answer. Fm sure you 
never said no such thing, did you now ? '* 

Jane, who had been looking cold defiance, was 
still silent, but her head fell on her breast and her 
white cheeks became unnaturally red. 

" Jane, you naughty girl, why don't you answer ? " 
asked Flo, shaking her by the shoulder. " Did you 
go and tell the Mexican that i " 

" If she did, she just invented it out of spite," 
interposed Carrie. "Bessie told me she was going 
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on about hating Mrs. Morris when we were at 
Alderswick, and then she goes and tells madmuselle 
this story about her. You're a 'orrid wicked child, 
Jane." 

" It was a secret," said Jane, coming forward a 
little under the stress of pokes and pushes from Flo 
and Carrie. "Yer should never tell a secret to a 
woman," she added gloomily, casting a withering 
look at the Mexican, who was still kneeling by 
Nobs. 

Fritz had felt no shame at all in treating the truth 
as a falsehood when it was in the mouth of Nobs or 
the Mexican. He had fought with at least as much 
enthusiasm as though the whole thing had really 
been a lie. But somehow, face to face with the 
little girl, he blushed, and though he thought he 
would have been pleased to strangle her, he hesi- 
tated before attempting to force a falsehood from 
her lips. Fortunately, while his hesitation was still 
only obvious to himself, Flo came to his rescue. 

"Now, Jane, you just say at once you're sorry 
for having told such a wicked story. You see, Fritz 
— and Mrs. Morris — she's only a child, as you may 
say, and don't know what dreadful mischief she may 
make." 

Susan uttered some kind of half-articulate assent. 
Now the excitement and triumph of the fight were 
over, her strength failed her. She got down from 
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the chariot and sat on the low back of it, while 
Carrie came and stood by her, whispering something 
about "a shame " and " a mistake." 

Jane was still silent. 

" Now then ! " exclaimed Flo impatiently, giving 
her a poke. Jane, coldly ignoring Flo and her 
incitements to begin, ran across to Joe, and, climbing 
on the wheel behind him, whispered eagerly in his 
ear: 

" I'm not a wicked girl, Joe, Fm really not, though 
I do hate her ever so sometimes. And would you 
really rather it was all a wicked falsehood .? " 

Joe stared. 

" Good Lord ! Would I, rather ! Now, Jane, you 
go and confess at once youVe told a lie ; it ain't the 
jBrst time by a long sight." 

" Will you forgive me if I do, Joe ? " she whispered. 

" ril try, Jane." 

He stepped round to the back of the chariot, put 
his arm round Susan, and whispered in her ear. 

It was not for nothing that Jane had pastured 
on the crumbs of romantic fiction that fell from the 
well-supplied table of the Miss Normans. She was 
well aware that she was about to perform an heroic 
act of self-sacrifice, and determined to do it with due 
completeness and effect. She wrapped the plush 
cape more closely about her, and walked deliberately 
into the middle of the tent : 
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" Ladies and gentlemen," she said, " it's all a 
black-'earted lie. I never saw Mrs. Morris kissing 
Frizzles, nor Frizzles kissing 'er. I made it up be- 
cause Fm a fawlse, deceitful girl, and love to tell 
lies." 

There was a certain pleasurable thrill of excite- 
ment in posing as the villain of the piece. Her 
audience stared as much in astonishment as in 
horror, for though Jane was known not to be strictly 
truthful, and to have a considerable power of mak- 
ing herself disagreeable to anyone who offended her, 
yet she had never before betrayed such a depth of 
malice and perfidy. However, before there was 
time to make an observation, Mr. Robbins rushed 
in, pushing horses and people this way and that 
before him : 

" What the devil are you all about ? " he shouted. 
"Don't you know this is the ladies' dressing-tent.? 
Clear out, you men ; clear out directly. Where's 
Joe f Here's the public coming in and the band 
ready, and not a single blessed light in the whole 
show." 

M 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Topper and such other men as were on the 
spot ran hurriedly to fetch long poles with lights on 
the top, and fix them round in the grassy floor of 
the circus tent The light of the flaring petroleum 
fell on a rough crowd of youths and bedizened fac- 
tory-girls, pouring into the sixpenny benches with 
loud laughter and noisy interchange of chaff. They 
overflowed the narrow comfortless benches, and at 
last, breaking loose from all control, took seats wher- 
ever they could find them. The number of genuine 
shillings in the house being small, Mr. Robbins did 
not interfere. The Topper paid a hurried visit to 
Joe while he was dressing. 

"It's a regular Radical public this evening," he 
said. " I wouldn't advise your making any of your 
jokes about old Gladstone, though it's a pity, for I 
always enjoy *em myself." 

" All right," returned Joe, ramming on his pointed 
cap so as to hide the strips of plaster on his head ; 
"Fm just trying to polish it up about the lower 
classes being the foundations of socoiety, don't cher 
know. Strikes me they'd like to be put up a bit 
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higher than that if I could do it; and as to the 
aristocracy, blow them. They don't care where you 
puts 'em.** 

"Well, justice is justice, all the same," argued 
the Topper, "and as long as you owes your best 
breed of horses, which no country in the world can 
equal, to the aristocracy, you've no call to go against 
the 'Ouse of Lords." 

Joe, who was not interested in politics, except in 
so far as they subserved his business, made no reply, 
but put an extra touch of red upon his mouth. Then, 
judging from the strains of the band that his cue 
was approaching, he trotted off to the circus tent. 

It was a miserable evening. Soon after the per- 
formance had begun the heavy rain, which had been 
loading the sky all the afternoon, came down with 
a vengeance. At first it only rattled on the canvas 
overhead till it was all Joe and Mr. Robbins could 
do to make themselves heard; but after a time it 
poured in little streams through every aperture and 
seam in the roof, and finally drifted down every- 
where in a fine rain. The audience had paid their 
money and meant to have its worth; so the girls 
put up their umbrellas, and sitting under them with 
their friends or their "chaps," for a while defied 
the elements. Presently, however, the drippings 
from the umbrellas proved a fruitful source of dis- 
comfort and altercation, and had it not been for 
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the clown, who never failed to get a hearty laugh 
for his jokes, and as hearty applause for his demo- 
cratic sentiments, the spirits even of the lads would 
have failed them. The performers were in a worse 
plight; as the rain poured in torrents through the 
opening in the roof above them, the ring in which 
they had to perform rapidly became a mere swamp, 
and they were for the most part lightly clothed. 
To Joe it appeared the longest and most wretched 
evening he had ever spent. So large a part of 
his business had become mechanical through fre- 
quent repetition, that his mind was not too much 
engrossed with it to be conscious of other things. 
His relief at the discovery that Nobs's secret did 
not concern his own marriage with Ada, had given 
way to other feelings. The more he dwelt on 
the scene in the dressing-tent the more uncomfort- 
able he felt. He was very angry with Jane, with 
Nobs, and the Mexican, with Fritz, and also with 
himself. When Jane came out after her act, he 
happened also to be disengaged, and he drew her 
aside into the men's dressing-tent, which was empty. 

"Jane," he said in a low voice, so as not to be 
heard on the other side of the partition, "do you 
want me to forgive you ? " 

" Yes, please, Joe, I want you to ever so,*' replied 
Jane eagerly. 

" Well, then," said Joe, " I must whip you. I've 
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often talked about whipping you before, but Fve 
never done it. Now, Jane, you deserve it if ever 
a little girl did, and I don't seem to be able to get 
over your dreadful mean conduck; but perhaps if 
I was to punish you well, I might feel different 
about it." 

It was one thing to play the villain to an amazed 
audience and another to play it alone with Joe and 
a riding-whip, for it certainly was a riding-whip 
which he held in his hand. Jane's meagre little 
frame shook with mingled cold and fear. 

"Would you have minded so dreadful bad if it 
hadn't been a lie, Joey ? " she asked. " There's lots 
of girls kisses lots of chaps and nobody says nothing, 
only Mrs. Morris she's so proud — and Flo she's just 
the same ; she won't do it neither," added Jane, not 
forgetting even in this moment of anguish to hold 
high the banner of Miss Norman. 

" Would I have minded ! " exclaimed Joe, still in 
a low tone. He set his teeth, and his own pain made 
him hard. 

" Look here, Jane, you're only a child, and you 
don't seem rightly to know what you're talking 
about; but all the same you've told a very wicked 
falsehood, and I want to whip you so as you may 
never tell a lie or make mischief again. Would I 
have minded if it had been true } Why, you little 
fool, it would have pretty near killed me." 
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Jane, too, set her teeth. 

" Very well, Joe," she said, " you can whip me.** 

She took off the fashionable cape and threw it 
down anyhow on the wet grass. Her small face 
showed very pinched and wan under her pale flaxen 
fringe, and as she stood there in her tights and gaudy 
inadequate satin vest, half soaked with the rain, she 
looked such a shivering little creature, so pitifully 
fragile and cold, that Joe*s heart almost melted. 
But he hardened it, and catching her by the low-cut 
neck of her vest, raised his whip to strike. She 
writhed round suddenly and caught the whip in her 
hand. 

" Please, Joe,** she said in a tremulous voice, " hit 
me very hard a few times, but don*t go on whipping 
me long, for I couldn*t bear it.** 

"All right,** he answered curtly, and keeping 
her shameful conduct towards Susan well before 
his mind*s eye, he brought the whip down sharply 
on her shoulders. Jane gave a jump and crammed 
her fingers into her mouth. The next time the whip 
touched her she jumped again and gave a gasp, which 
she repeated at each successive blow, but she made 
no other sound. 

" Fm humbugging,'* thought Joe ; " she don*t mind 
this." 

He gave her two severe cuts, and at the second 
she broke from him with a wild scream. 
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" There ! ** said Joe, making no effort to hold her, 
" I've made you holler, and that's enough." 

Jane's face was convulsed with sobs and with her 
efforts to make them silent ones, and a flood of tears 
flowed over her cheeks. It was years since she had 
been whipped, except by Carrie, and not only was 
the pain terrible to her, but she felt a new sense of per- 
sonal degradation in the process. She snatched the 
cape from the ground and wrapped it round her head 
and face to smother her sobs. Joe threw down the 
whip. 

" There ! " he exclaimed again. " Fm pretty nearly 
as glad it's over as you are. Aren't you sorry now, 
my girl, you told a lie } " 

Jane momentarily mastered her tears, uncovered 
her face, and looked at Joe. Her heroism had given 
way. 

"Yes, I am sorry — I am sorry I told a lie," she 
cried, "and all on your account, you unkind, un- 
grateful pig ! " 

And once more bursting into passionate tears she 
muffled her head in the cape, and shooting past him 
like an arrow, vanished into the darkness. 

Joe stared after her, bewildered ; but he had 
not a moment to lose in speculation, and dashing 
into another costume, provided with hoops to endow 
him with a factitious and facetious corpulence, he 
gained the entrance to the ring just in time for his 
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cue. But while the Mexican, gorgeous in poppy-red, 
was capering on the back of the apathetic pad-horse, 
and bounding through her hoops to the admiration 
of all beholders, he could not help reflecting on the 
singular behaviour of Jane; and he hated and de- 
spised himself for certain ideas which flitted across 
his mind. Towards the end of the performance, 
when the chariots drove round, he watched Fritz and 
Susan. Then he said to himself that he was a low 
fellow, and it was small blame to Susan even is she 
could not love him. When everything was over, and 
the noisy troop of lads and girls had poured out of 
the field, he changed his dress in the tent and went 
to his own waggon, where Susan usually had supper 
prepared for him. But to-night, on pushing the door 
open, he found it dark. He struck a match, and saw 
Susan sitting there. She had taken off her circus 
dress, but had put on no other, and was in her petti- 
coat, with bare arms and shoulders. She seemed to 
have done nothing since she came out of the ring but 
sit there. 

" Whyever are you all in the dark, Susie ? ** asked 
Joe. " Why don't you get dressed ? " 

She did not answer, and he lighted the lamp. 
Then he drew another stool to her side, and sitting 
down on it, felt her hands. 

" You're very cold, my girl," he said. 

But still she made no response. 
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" Come, come, my dear," he resumed, chafing her 
hand and arm. "You mustn't take on like this. 
Vm as sorry as you it*s happened, but it can't be 
helped ; and, after all, Jane owned up it was a lie. 
I've whipped the little varmint well all the same." 

" Have you ? " asked Susan, in a low, startled 
voice. "Oh, I'm sorry you've whipped Jane. She 
— she didn't mean any harm — not so much, at 
least." 

" I daresay ; but if you can forgive her so easy, I 
can t. 

There was a pause. Then, squeezing her hands 
under his own, and looking at her earnestly, he 
said: 

" But there's another chap I can't forgive — some- 
body I hate worse than Jane in this business, Susie. 
Who d'ye think it is ? " 

Susan caught her breath, and a slight shiver ran 
through her. 

" Nobs, I suppose," she answered, after a minute 
of hesitation. 

"No, my dear," he said, speaking humbly and 
low. " It's not Nobs — it's myself I mean." 

" You ! " exclaimed Susan. " You, Joe ! Why, 
you tried your best. How does your head feel 
now ? " 

" I didn't mean that," replied Joe, wincing. 
"That was just a bit of bad luck. It's not what 
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I've done, it's what I keep feeling, as I hate myself 
for ; and you*d never guess it, Susie ; and yet some- 
how Vd rather tell you, though it'll make you think 
awful mean of me." 

He paused, and then continued : 

" It makes a chap a lot better fellow to be sweet 
on a good girl like you, Sue. I've often told you 
that, haven't I ? But I never seem able to tell you 
just all about it. I can't ever tell you, my darling 
Sue, how much I love you ; it's such a lot ; and the 
rum go is it's just that makes me such a nasty low 
brute. I keep thinking — no, no, it's not me, it's 
a sort of devil at my elber keeps a-saying to me — 
but there, you won't understand, and you'd never 
forgive me." 

" Never mind, Joe," said Susan hastily. " It 
doesn't matter if you tell me or not Don't you 
want your supper ? " 

" But I must tell you ! " he cried ; " I should feel 
a beastly hypocrite if I didn't." He bowed his head 
over her knees till his face was hidden from her, 
and then resumed: "I keep on thinking — or, as I 
said, that devil keeps on a-saying to me — 'Jane 
told a thundering lie, of course, but supposing there 
was just something in it, just enough to put the 
damned little imp up to the notion.' Yes, Sue," he 
cried, taking her hands and looking up into her face, 
his own agitated to the verge of tears, "that's the 
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sort of mean brute I am — now you know. And I 
want you to try and not turn away from me, regular 
disgusted like, but just to look at me as scornful as 
ever you please with them sweet pretty eyes of 
yours and say, * It's true, Joe, you are a low fellow 
for daring to feel that way about me, and you're not 
worthy to be my husband or to love me, but FU 
forgive you, and try to love you a little bit all the 
same.' " 

Susan gasped almost as Jane had done under 
the stroke of the whip, arid leaned her head back 
against the side of the waggon to avoid the gaze of 
those humble pleading eyes. 

" Why don't you speak, Sue ? " asked Joe, with 
a chill presentiment of evil. "Can't you say you 
love me ? " She closed her eyes and shook her head 
slowly. 

" It wasn't a lie," she said in a voice that was little 
more than a whisper. 

" What ! " asked Joe. " What ! " he stammered 
again, unable to believe the witness of his own 
ears. 

** It wasn't a lie," she repeated this time in a clear 
voice. 

Joe let go her hands and straightened himself. 
The moisture that had been in his eyes dried up, 
and his lips grew pale. There was a short silence. 
Susan rose from her seat and stood facing him, sup- 
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porting herself with one hand against the side of the 
waggon. She was trembling, but not altogether with 
fear or shame, for now the irrevocable words had 
passed her lips, she felt something of exultant relief, 
too, in throwing off the uncongenial shackles of deceit 
and hypocrisy. 

"You shouldn't have whipped her,'* she said. 

Joe passed his fingers mechanically through his 
stubbly hair ; his face looked ghastly even through 
its sunburn. 

" D*ye mean," he asked hoarsely, " that she — 
that Jane really saw — that.?" 

" On the sands at Alderswick ? Yes ; I suppose 
she saw it. Anyhow, it's true." 

Then, not with any thought of appeal to serener 
powers, but by some survival, some hereditary trick, 
Joe lifted his right hand and agonised brow to 
heaven. 

** Susie ! " he groaned. " Susie ! You and young 
Frizzles ! Oh, no, no, by God ! I can't believe it." 

He looked again with appeal, with frantic incredu- 
lity, at Susan, who stood opposite to him, grave but 
apparently calm, her white brow just furrowed by a 
frown, and her eyes not restlessly avoiding his, but 
fixed on a point to one side of him. There was noth- 
ing changed in her ; she was just his Susan, and yet 
— oh, it was impossible! He rested his elbow on 
the stool she had just left and buried his face in his 
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hands. His shoulders shook with his hard sobs ; but 
Susan remained standing, and said not a word. Her 
mind was quite clear, and she knew that she ought 
in common decency to feel both shame and pity, and 
marvelled that she did not. But her heart was like 
a stone, and she felt nothing except a certain relief 
at being free from any necessity to lie in word or 
deed. 

In a minute or two Joe raised his head and drew 
his coat-sleeve across his eyes. 

" I'm a fool ! " he exclaimed, dashing his clenched 
fist against the woodwork. " A fool ! An infernal 
foreign scoundrel ! He took advantage of you, you 
being so innocent and thoughtless-like, and I sup- 
pose you didn't like to tell." 

" No," interrupted Susan, " it wasn't so. He's not 
a scoundrel. He can't help loving me any more than 
I can help loving him. For I do love him — I love 
him dearly." 

Her lips trembled a little over the last words, yet 
she spoke them proudly. Joe stretched out his 
hand, as though to close her mouth before the words 
could come. Then, trying to master himself : 

" Susan ! " he cried, in an agonised voice, " you're 
mad, you don't know what you're talking about. 
You, Susie! How can you, for shame, for shame! 
What's become o' your love for me, for your own 
husband as you used to love ? " 
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" I can't help it, Joe," returned Susan desperately, 
pressing her little white handkerchief to her lips. 
" Fm very sorry. I knew it was wicked all along, 
but I never could love you." 

"Not love me.?" he repeated. "Then why did 
you marry me ? " 

She stared in genuine surprise. The reason had 
been so plain that even now she could not realise 
how completely he had succeeded in blinding himself 
to it. 

" Oh, you know ! " she answered impatiently. " I 
was afraid of father." 

Joe trembled now more than she did, and the 
sweat stood on his brow. 

"Then it was all lies.?" he stammered. "All 
damned lies?" 

" I don't know what you mean," she replied with 
some indignation. " I never told you a lie but once, 
and that was at Sunningbury, and you forced me to 
it, you forced me to say I loved you. It wasn't my 
fault, it was yours. Oh, Joe! " and the joy and tri- 
umph of love, too strong for shame or sorrow or pity, 
broke out in her voice and eyes — " didn't you ever 
have a girl love you, not when you were young .? Do 
you think if I'd cared for you that way, I wouldn't 
have told you so over and over again ? " 

She paused before a vision of a young man stand- 
ing with the sunshine in his hair and the blue sea 
behind him. 



\ 
\ 
\ 
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Joe rosa slowly to his feet and moistened his dry 
lips before he could speak. Then : 

"By the Almighty God/' he said, "I could kill 
you both." 

Susan's heart beat quicker; he looked capable 
of it. She answered nothing. They were neces- 
sarily close together, for the waggon was narrow; 
and she shrank away from him, but he did not 
touch her. 

"And I trusted you," he said; "I let you go 
everywhere and do just as you liked. Oh, yes, you 
must have thought me a precious fool, you and your 
cursed foreigner. And so I was. I fancied you 
such a lot better than other girls, you, you shameless 
hussy, that's as bad as any of 'em, that mind no 
more standing up there and telling me you're sweet 
on a chap you've no call to so much as look at, than 
— oh, good Lord ! " 

He paced up and down the waggon once or twice, 
like an animal pacing its cage, then paused before 
her again: 

"I'm wondering," he said with a fierce sneer, 
"whether I've been payin' for his bed at them 
publics. Come, out with it." 

Susan, who was leaning against the woodwork, 
stared at him a moment, then started upright with 
a cry. The colour rushed over her face and neck, 
and her eyes blazed : 
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"You brute!" she exclaimed. "You coward! 
How dare you, oh, how dare you!'' 

" Well," returned Joe bitterly, " after what youVe 
owned up to, you've no call to be surprised, what- 
ever I think. I can't see myself that it makes such 
a precious lot of difference just how far you've 
gone." 

" Because I've told you honest how I feel, because 
I kissed him just that once, and never anything 
wrong between us before, and we haven't so much 
as spoken to each other since, you say — you treat 
me as though I were a low, abandoned woman. Oh, 
it's shameful ! It's abominable ! " 

And bursting into tears, she rushed to the wide 
shelf which, shut off from the rest of the waggon, 
formed the bed, and threw herself down upon it on 
her face. Clasping her hands above her head, she 
wrung them till her fingers were bloodless, and wept 
wild and loud. 

"Oh, ma, ma!" she moaned between her sobs, 
"I wish I could go to you. What shall I do.^ — 
what shall I do i There's no one for me to go to ! " 

Joe came slowly to her side and stood there. 
The old protecting tenderness began to make itself 
felt through the storm of jealous passion, though 
not yet sufficiently to subdue it. 

"Come, Susan," he said, "don't take on like 
this." 
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She made no reply, but continued her heart- 
breaking lamentation. The brief feeling of exul- 
tation with which she had made her confession of 
love had disappeared, leaving nothing behind it but 
humiliation, despair, a terrible sense of loneliness. 
This violent outburst of weeping afforded her some 
relief by dulling all other sensations, but it was in 
itself a kind of agony. Joe stood watching her con- 
vulsed figure with miserable eyes. 

" Come, Susan,'* he said again at last, " I can't 
a-bear to see you taking on in this way. It won't do 
you any good or me either." 

" I wish I could cry myself dead ! " she wailed. 
" I wish I had never been born ! '' 

" Hush, hush, my girl, there's no use in wishing," 
returned Joe, and sat down by her side, sighing 
heavily. 

He sat there in silence for some time. When 
the violence of her grief was exhausted and she lay 
passive, he said : 

" You ain't given me much cause for being sorry 
for you, Susan, but seems as if I can't help myself. 
You must just let me cover you up, so as you don't 
catch your death, and then I'll go. Perhaps you'll 
get to sleep." 

She let him pull the blanket and coverlet over 
her, but when, in tucking them in, he accidentally 
touched her, she shrank away from his hand. 

N 
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" Oh, don't be afraid," he said bitterly, " Fm not 
goin' to be lovin' to you. There's some things 
reg'lar kills a man's love, and you've killed mine. 
I'm going now." 

" Where are you going, Joe } " she asked faintly. 

" Never you mind. I'm not going to hang or 
drown myself anyhow. I'm not so bad as all that 
comes to." And he left the waggon. 

It was about midnight, and the show-people had 
for the most part gone to lodgings in the town. 
Those who remained were shut up in their waggons 
or gone to rest in comers of the tents. The rain 
had ceased, and a yellow broken moon peered 
stormily through the rents in the cloudy sky. Joe 
roamed about the wet meadow, uncertain where to 
take shelter, for he did not wish to find himself in 
company. He paused by the tent where the ponies 
were stabled, but a low voice within it, soothing a 
restless one with some kind of crooning talk, drove 
him on. Then the moon showed him the barn at 
the other side of the field, and he recollected having 
seen at one end of it a sort of low open loft, heaped 
with straw. It was not perfectly safe for anyone, 
however well-known to him, to approach Chang in 
his present temper unexpectedly and in the dark. 
But Joe was in no mood to consider that. He 
opened the door; the barn was pitch dark, but as 
he entered he could hear the noise of the chain 
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which had been fastened to the elephant's legs 
being suddenly dragged. He spoke to Chang and 
the noise ceased. Then running up a short ladder 
which was close to the door, he threw himself down 
on the straw and stared up into the darkness, which, 
to his aching eyes seemed spangled with many 
colours. Presently he was startled by something 
warm touching him on the face. 

"Who's there ? *' he called out. 

There was no answer, but the soft thing, some- 
thing like a hand, felt him cautiously and caress- 
ingly all over. 

"Oh, it's you, Chang, my boy, is it.?" said Joe. 
" What, are you glad to have me, old chappie } No 
humbug about yer, are yer sure ? No lies ? " 



CHAPTER IX. 

The dawn came almost imperceptibly through a 
pall of cloud. A pale hue of grey stole into the 
eastern heavens, while the lower world, still wrapped 
in the stillness and mystery of night, looked the 
blacker beneath it. Gradually the earth, too, be- 
came grey, but still it was darker than the sky, 
and its trees and houses showed only as blurred and 
formless masses. At length a certain dull distinct- 
ness, a few cold shades of green, crept over the wide 
fields, the elms, and the hedgerows; everything, 
the soaked canvas of the show tents, the trampled 
ground about them, the silent waggons with their 
little white blinds drawn down, became plainly 
visible in the light of the cheerless day. It was 
a miserable day enough, but Joe was glad it was 
there, and glad they had so many miles to travel 
before noon, for so it became his duty to rouse the 
grooms and workmen at earliest dawn, and set to 
work with feverish activity on the preparations for 
the start. A large proportion of the performers did 
not turn up, and those who did, arrived grumbling 
even more than usual at the hardships of a tenting 
life. Joe kept as far as possible from the glass 

i8o 
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omnibus, as he felt both embarrassment and com- 
punction at the prospect of meeting Jane. Flo 
Norman, however, came after him. 

" Look here, Joe," she said crossly — Nature had 
not intended her for an early riser, and she was inva- 
riably cross in the smaller hours of the morning — 
"just you leave me to punish Jane the next time she 
misbehaves herself. YouVe made her that sore I 
don't know how ever she's to go into the ring to-day 
— but she must, for I can't do without her. Besides, 
you upset her so she went and hid in the tent along 
with the ponies all night, and she's got no end of 
a cold in her head, tiresome child." 

" I'm awful sorry, Flo," returned Joe, embarrassed 
and unhappy. "But I thought — but little girls 
didn't ought to lie." 

" Well, there's some mystery about it. I don't 
believe it was exactly a lie," replied Flo. 

" What d'ye mean ? " asked Joe. 

" Oh, nothing for you to fire up about. I believe 
the couple she really saw was that fool Carrie and 
her Tommy. Carrie and Mrs. Morris did happen to 
be wearing the same coloured dresses yesterday, and 
either she really mistook them, or else she only 
wanted to put the Mexican off the scent, for she's 
awful true and loyal to us, is Jane. It was some- 
thing of that sort, you bet, for she ain't a bad-'earted 
child." 
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''It may have been some mistake of that sort," 
returned Joe, relieved. " I'm awful sorry I served 
her so bad. Just you tell her so from me, Flo, for 
I'm too busy to come after her myself." 

He stole into his own waggon before the horses 
were harnessed to it, to get a bit of bread. All the 
time he had been at work he had been conscious of 
his heart-ache, but he had not been able to think 
about it. As he stood on the step of the waggon, 
pressing down the latch slowly so as to make no 
noise, the sense of the moral catastrophe which had 
befallen him came back to him afresh, and it seemed 
too monstrous to be true. He opened the door, and 
saw in the grey light that came through the blinds 
the two stools just where they had been pushed last 
night, the lamp still burning; all the rest of the 
scanty furniture the same as usual, to the gay little 
pictures and ornaments on the painted sides, which 
were the delight of his heart, but on which Susan 
had often told him he was foolish to spend his 
money. Susan lay on the comfortless bed with her 
arms over her head ; the tumbled heap of bedclothes 
on the floor bore witness to a night of tossing, but 
now she was fast asleep, though she frowned and 
moaned in her sleep. He had said to her in his 
anger and pride that she had killed his love for her, 
but this was not the truth. It was impossible, it 
was an emotional paradox, but he would have given 
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much to lay his head upon her bosom and weep out 
there the grief, the bitter disillusionment, which she 
herself had brought upon him. But when, at the 
noise he made in opening a cupboard, she stirred 
and cried out, he hastily snatched what he required 
and slipped away again before she had opened her 
eyes. 

One by one the jolting waggons hurried through 
the whole length of the sleeping town: the glass 
omnibus, the droves of horses and ponies, and, last 
of all, the camel and the elephants. Joe drove in a 
pony-carriage behind them, determined to keep an 
eye on Chang. So about ten o'clock, after journey- 
ing many weary miles, the procession reached the 
outskirts of a seaport town, where they found the 
other half of the show already encamped on a large 
common, or piece of waste land, which stretched 
away to the sea, ending in precipitous cliffs. 

The sun was beginning to shine through the 
clouds and gleam on the wide unresting expanse of 
waters and on the drifting wings of the gulls. The 
day continued hazy, but it was very hot and still, 
lending itself somehow to the impression on Susan's 
mind that she was not awake and living her own 
life, but simply dreaming a strange and feverish 
dream. For her suffering and her joy were so new 
to her that they seemed alike unreal. She was 
suffering through her humbled pride, for she was 
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bitterly ashamed of herself, and suffering also 
through much that was genuinely upright and pure 
in her nature. Yet for the first time she under- 
stood what goodness and what happiness meant, 
because for the first time she loved another at least 
as well as herself; and so loving, touched however 
blindly and partially the divine basis of all morality. 
Paradoxically enough, the supposed loss of that love 
of Joe's which had been so burdensome to her 
counted among her troubles. She felt quite alone 
in the world except for Fritz, and from him she 
must part for ever — but, oh, not at once ! Not with- 
out one more interview, in which she meant to tell 
him all that was in her heart, and not to waste the 
time again as she had done at Alderswick. She 
and Joe sat together at breakfast and at their mid- 
day meal, but they avoided each other's eyes and 
scarcely spoke. By midday, however, a little grain 
of consolation was germinating, unacknowledged, at 
the bottom of Joe's heart. He had had another talk 
with Flo about Tommy and Carrie, in the course of 
which he had shown himself less sympathetically 
disposed towards them than when he had discussed 
the matter with her at Alderswick, and Flo had 
repeated emphatically that all girls, except herself, 
were sure to fancy themselves sweet on someone 
some time or other, and it wasn't of the slightest 
consequence so long as they were prevented from 
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committing themselves. The great point was to 
get the lovers separated from each other, when they 
would very soon forget the whole business. Joe 
thought with a sigh that it would be a good thing 
to send Susan away from the show, but it would 
be difficult, as she had no friends and no relations 
except her father, and he was worse than useless. 

So far as the show-people were concerned, Susan 
was reassured before she had to appear on parade, 
for Carrie came in to say that, feeling sure a 
mistake had been made between them, she had 
published the engagement between Tommy and 
herself to everyone, including Flo. To Susan's 
surprise and almost terror, Fritz came as usual to 
mount her and Mrs. Thompson for parade. He 
wore the celebrated Charles I. suit, which, in the 
course of the last two months, had acquired a 
stronger family resemblance than ever to the plebeian 
Buffalo Bills, and as he arranged her foot in the 
stirrup, he looked up reproachfully at her from 
under his flapping, shapeless hat, in which the 
ostrich-feather was reduced to a mere spine. Susan 
had appealed to him for protection the evening 
before, when Joe had failed her ; he had fought for 
her and conquered, and it seemed to him she ought 
in some way, if only by a look, to acknowledge his 
claim upon her. But she did not. When he had 
gone, Mrs. Thompson began : 
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"You and Frizzles do quite right to take no 
notice of that nonsense last night. When first he 
went round with the Topper and me, some of them 
used to chaff me about him, but, Lor* bless you ! I 
took no notice, and they soon got tired of it I 
always say young Frizzles is what you call a domes- 
tic charicter, but he ain't a bit the sort of Johnny 
who makes love to the girls, to say nothing of the 
married women. I daresay hell find a wife with 
a nice little pot of money some day, for foreigners 
mostly are like that, you know ; but it would be an 
uncommon artful young woman that would draw 
Frizzles into making a fool of himself." 

So spoke Mrs. Thompson in the innocence of 
her heart, and not by any means intending to give 
offence ; yet somehow Susan was not pleased with 
what she said. 

When they came to the centre of the town the 
procession was blocked for a minute or two, just in 
front of Fritz. Susan, who rode next, allowed her 
horse to come up close to his, and said in a low 
voice : 

I want to see you — I must see you." 
Yes," he answered fervently, " yes," and looked 
at her. 

Here Mrs. Thompson came jogging up behind, 
and the carts across their way moved on, so these 
were the only words they exchanged. 
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On this day Mr. Stockwell, commonly called 
" the guv'nor," looked in on the show unexpectedly, 
as was his wont. Among other things he spoke to 
Joe about Chang. He said he was uneasy about 
the creature. He had telegraphed for one of his 
special vans to be sent to Oldport, and after the 
evening performance Joe was to take the elephant 
to the station and escort him by the night express 
to a town where Mr. Stockwell kept a permanent 
menagerie. 

" Have you got the shackles on his legs } " he asked. 

" No, sir,'* answered Joe ; " the noise of them 
seems to aggravate him till he don't know how to 
bear himself." 

The guv*nor shrugged his massive shoulders. 

" Well ! I suppose it can't be helped, but I shall 
be precious glad when the brute's shut up, for in 
my opinion he's dangerous. Now look here, Joe, 
I've brought a gun with me to-day. It belongs to 
that African hunter chap I've just taken on to look 
after the new beasts at the menagerie, and it's an 
Express rifle loaded with 507, so just handle it care- 
fully. You know how to handle a gun, don't you ? " 

"Shot a thing or two as a youngster, sir," returned 
Joe modestly, not mentioning that he had been 
brought up in a family of formidable poachers. 

" Then I'll show you the ins and outs of this gun, 
and exactly where to shoot the beast if he turns dan- 
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gerous. A shot behind the ear will do, but it's not 
so immediately fatal as one in the forehead. I can 
trust you not to shoot him till you're obliged; but 
mind you, Joe Morris, Fm not going to have a nasty 
accident with him. Fve had him twenty years, and 
he's not been a bad bargain, but if he's going to turn 
vicious, he's not worth his feed." 

"Oh, don't you give him up, sir," said Joe, dis- 
tressed on his huge friend's account. " It's just a 
temper Chang's in; he'll come round again, never 
you fear." 

The prospect of the railway journey, which would 
involve at least twenty-four hours' separation from 
Susan, ought to have been a relief to Joe, for it was 
torment to him to be with her. But then, when he 
came to think of it, it would be still worse torment 
to be away from her. He had watched her all the 
time she had been in the ring with Fritz that after- 
noon, and there was some satisfaction in knowing 
that she had neither spoken to the young man nor 
even looked at him. She really had not, and Fritz, 
who had been trying to communicate with her ever 
since that brief interchange of words on parade, was 
getting exasperated and ready for desperate meas- 
ures. Moreover, in the evening, although the other 
performers, inspired by the knowledge that the guv*- 
nor was looking on, excelled themselves in their 
parts, Fritz did his work in a manner which was to 
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all appearance positively careless. Finally, he missed 
a flying trapeze and fell, missing the net below with 
his body, but just catching it with his hands. Susan 
was sitting with Mrs. Thompson, close to the band, 
when he fell. She made no sound, but when she 
had seen him swing himself back into safety, she felt 
trembling and almost faint, and soon after slipped 
away to her own waggon. As she went she passed 
Fritz standing outside the tent, being soundly rated 
by Mr. Stockwell for the extraordinary deterioration 
in his performance. 

As soon as " the guv'nor '* had concluded his ob- 
jurgations, Fritz rushed into the dressing-tent. He 
tore off his acrobatic costume and, contrary to his 
usual tidy habits, throwing it away on the ground, 
rapidly put on his usual dress. He was no longer 
required in the show, for there were plenty of men 
on duty in livery, and the Topper's vicious chestnut, 
while being led by a groom, had lashed out at the 
horses in the white chariot, and in the scrimmage 
which ensued, the vehicle had been too much dam- 
aged for further use that day. When Fritz was 
dressed, he cast a hurried glance outside the tent, 
which was empty except for himself, and saw Joe 
smoking near the entrance, in his red and white 
clown's costume. Then Fritz listened a moment. 
On the other side of the partition there was a Babel 
of women's tongues, for everyone was excited to- 
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night, in consequence of the guv'nor's presence. 
Putting his hand under the side of the tent, he cut 
a cord, and gave the canvas a vigorous wrench up. 
Then he lay on the ground and looked under it. A 
very few yards away stood the Morrises* waggon, 
facing him with its closed door, in the bright moon- 
light. Another waggon stood close behind, but at 
right angles, in such a position that its window did 
not command either the door or the window of the 
first. Those were the only two that had been placed 
in the open grassy space between the backs of two 
long tents. Fritz glanced keenly round and con- 
vinced himself that there was no one to see or to be 
seen. Then, lying flat on his face, he wriggled out 
under the loosened side of the tent on to the moonlit 
grass, and in a minute more was knocking softly at 
the door of the Morrises* waggon. Susan opened it 
a little and gave a start and an exclamation. 

"Hush!" he said, "open quick, or someone will 
see me.'* 

He gave the door a shove with his shoulder and 
came in. 

" Oh, Fritz ! " she cried in a low voice, " whatever 
possessed you to come like this ? What should I do 
if — ** 

"It's all right,** he interrupted, closing the door 
softly behind him, " he*s waiting for Chang to go into 
the show, and the Normans are busy.** 
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Fritz was to all appearance perfectly calm, but 
determined. 

** You said you wanted to see me," he added after 
a pause. 

** I do, oh, yes, I do ! " she exclaimed, " but I'm 
terrified to death to have you here." 

" I cannot help it," he returned, tossing his head. 
" You gave me no chance to speak to you except this 
way. There is no danger for a few minutes." 

" Don*t speak so loud," entreated Susan, " the 
Robbinses' waggon is close by, and Carrie is coming 
to fetch me presently." 

" She cannot be ready yet," replied Fritz with im- 
patience ; then bitterly : " So you are not glad to see 
me, you do not care for me, Susanne.^ It was all 
coquetry ? Is that what you wish to say to me ? " 

" Fritz darling, how can you say so ? I care for 
you only too much — oh, yes, indeed, I love you far 
more than I ought." 

There was a ring of sincerity in her voice which 
made Fritz's heart leap for joy. He forced her 
gently down on a stool, and leaning his back against 
the side of the waggon opposite her : 

"Sit there, my treasure, my darling," he said, 
" and tell me just how much you love me. If there 
is other news it can wait." 

" Oh, Fritz ! " she cried again and blushed, and 
yet could not help smiling tremulously as his trium- 
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phant eyes met hers. She could not possibly have 
found words to tell him how much she loved him, 
and for the moment he appeared satisfied with the 
eloquence of her smile. There was a brief ecstatic 
pause, during which neither of them spoke, and then 
her brow clouded again. 

** I wanted to tell you,'* she said, " Joe knows all 
about it. I told him." 

" You did ! " he exclaimed. " I am glad. I 
thought it was that business yesterday which had 
put him out so. But you — has he ill-treated you ? " 
and Fritz frowned and clenched his fist at the bare 
notion of such a possibility. 

" Oh, no," replied Susan dejectedly, ** he wouldn't 
do that. But, of course, he's very angry, and he 
isn't the same to me ; he can't be as fond of me as 
he was before." 

Fritz gave a little fierce laugh. 

" All the better," he said. " Do you expect me to 
be sorry for that ? " 

There was another short silence, and then the 
triumph faded out of his face. 

Susanne," he asked with a haggard look, but 
still not forgetting her injunctions to speak low, 
" how long is this to last ? " 

"What, Fritz.?" she stammered, startled by the 
sudden change in him. 

" This — this — I do not know what to call it, but 
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this damnable coquetry, though perhaps you do 
not mean it to be so, dear. Oh, Susanne, I cannot 
understand you! You made me so happy, you- 
cannot think how happy, at Alderswick, and then 
all this long time not a word, not a look, nothing, 
nothing ! You might just have told me the reason, 
only that.*' 

" Indeed, dear, it*s not coquetry," returned Susan, 
with tears in her voice ; " it's all — well, it's because 
I can't bear behaving so wrong ; and yet it seems 
as if I can't help it." 

"Of course you cannot," returned he with an 
impatient gesture. 

Susan's heart beat faster with mingled emotions 
as her troubled eyes rested on her lover's face. In 
the strong light and shade thrown by the lamp the 
transformation that a few days had wrought in it 
was very marked. The gentleness of expression, 
the youthful softness of outline, were no longer 
there. The very features seemed to have hardened, 
and there were incipient lines on his forehead and 
round his mouth. 

"You cannot know what you have made me 
suffer all this time," he continued. " It will be the 
ruin of me — but I cannot help it. It is impossible 
for me to sleep or to eat ; and then you know I hate 
spirits, but I have been drinking them lately because 
I was so miserable. Then you see I make a mis- 
o 
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take in the ring, and it is all the trouble of my mind 
that makes me so; but the guv'nor he says I am 
taking to drink. He says it is all drink that does it, 
and I will ruin myself, and he will not be able to 
keep me." 

"Fritz darling, do try and go on better, just to 
please me,** cried Susan miserably. 

" I cannot," he answered sombrely, shaking his 
head. Then he burst out in a louder voice, but 
sinking it again in obedience to a terrified gesture 
from her : 

"I cannot live without you, Susanne. I have 
tried, you see — and it is impossible. I cannot do 
it. And you — dear, dear Susanne, if you really 
love me, how can you be happy without me ? " 

Susan went very pale, but no words came. He 
sank on his knees before her, and grasping her 
gently yet firmly by the arms, looked into her face 
with haggard, pleading eyes. 

" No, Susanne," he said, " you are not happy, 
you cannot be." 

"You seem to forget Fve got a husband," she 
answered with trembling lips. 

" No, I don*t," he returned quickly. " It is not 
likely I should forget. I would be glad to do things 
on the square as much as you, but it is too late to 
think of that now. Do you not see, my darling 
treasure, how it is a folly to stay with a man who 
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no longer loves you, and whom you do not love, 
when I am there, loving you, and wanting you so 
bad? I could keep you — never fear but I would 
do splendidly if I had you." 

"It's not that, dear — I could be happy if I was 
starving with you. But, Fritz, it would be a sin." 

" The clergymen say so, but they do not know," 
and taking her two hands in his own, he covered 
them with kisses, and pressed them to his bosom. 
She could feel his heart beating strongly beneath them. 

"Ah, Susanne," he cried, "you make me very 
miserable, yet I am glad I love you, for you are the 
dearest, prettiest girl in all the world." 

Susanne surrendered herself for a few moments 
to the joy of his voice and his caress, and in some 
subtle way he was aware of it. He looked into her 
face with hungry eyes, and kissed it over and over 
again in his thoughts, but not otherwise, for his 
pride made him resolved not to do so again till she 
was his own, his very own, and no one else's to kiss. 

"Please go now," she said. "Carrie may come 
any minute, and I am going to supper with her in 
the town." 

"Good night," he returned, rising and loosing 
her hands. " But you will speak to me sometimes, 
won't you ? " 

"Yes, dear, yes," she answered, and added firmly, 
"but I shall never do as you wish." 
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"Good night," he repeated, "good night," and, 
looking round first to see that the coast was clear, 
he slipped out of the waggon and away round the 
further corner of the tent. 

Now when Fritz had made his tortuous exit from 
the dressing-tent, he had left Joe awaiting the 
arrival of Chang at the entrance to the circus. 
A few minutes afterwards a messenger came to him 
to say that the guv'nor wished him to come and 
fetch the elephant himself, as it showed signs of 
obstinacy with Benjy. Joe ran off to the place 
where it was tethered, and found Benjy and Mr. 
Stockwell timidly endeavouring to make Chang 
move, the latter armed with his Express rifle. Joe 
put his foot into the rope stirrup, and sprang into 
the red saddle on the elephant's back. Chang at 
once began to walk in the desired direction with 
the greatest docility, and so they returned to the 
circus-tent in procession, the guv'nor walking at the 
elephant's head, and pointing out the exact place 
where a shot should be lodged to cause instant 
death. 

" Keep the gun handy," he said, " for I don't 
believe in the hot irons ; they're never ready when 
you want 'em." But although he was unaware of 
it, his last words fell upon absolutely deaf ears. 
Joe, swaying up there on Chang's high back, 
caught a glimpse of something which was invisible 
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to his companions. They were passing his own 
waggon. The window of it was necessarily some 
distance from the ground, and to give the more 
privacy, a white muslin curtain hung across the 
lower part. But Joe could see over this, and he 
saw Fritz's head in the strong light of the lamp. 
A man of more prompt and resolute temperament, 
and less delicate feeling's, would have leapt down 
and rushed to the waggon at once, regardless of 
Mr. Stockwell, Benjy, and the programme of the 
show. Joe remained paralysed with rage, despair, 
and uncertainty what to do, till he found himself 
in the ring. Then he cursed himself for not having 
snatched the gun from the guv'nor, run to his 
waggon, and put a bullet into Ihe intruder on the 
spot. 

"I 'don't care if I swing for him," he thought; 
"but I shouldn't" — m his fury he forgot his ab- 
sence* of legal claim on Susan — " it's my rights to 
shoot him like a dog, and, by G , I'll do it ! " * 

It was solely against Fritz that his anger was 
kindled this time. He scarcely thought of Susan 
as an agent, but rather as a possession of his, his 
own pearl of great price, of which Frizzles was 
impudently and treacherously endeavouffng* to de- 
prive him. His anger was the more bitter because 
he knew well that in a personal struggle the jus- 
tice of his cause would not avail him against the 
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young man's strength of limb. He hurried through 
Chang's act, vibrating with passionate impatience, 
and saying over and over again to himself, with 
oaths and curses : " Is he there still ? Shall I 
catch him } " He could not abridge the elephant's 
performance without confusing its mind, and enough 
of professional pride and consciousness of Mr. 
Stockwell's presence, remained to him to prevent 
his doing anything to disgrace the show. At length 
it was over, and as he rode out of the ring he saw 
the gun leaning against the band-waggon, and 
slipping down quickly he seized it. 

" Now, Joe, remember it's loaded," cried the 
guv'nor nervously. 

Joe made no reply, but ran off, gun in hand, 
round the corner of the tent to his waggon. He 
looked up at the lighted window; but from below 
there was nothing to be seen. He listened a 
moment and heard neither voice nor movement 
within, but he fancied he heard people breathing. 
Probably they were alarmed and listening. He 
bounded up the steps and burst the door open. The 
lamp was burning, the table was laid for him, but 
there was no sign of anyone being there. He 
pulled aside the neat blue curtain which concealed 
the bed with a furious, trembling hand. No one 
was there either; the waggon was empty. He 
hastened down the steps again, banging the door 
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behind him with a violent curse, and ran as far as 
the further comer of the tent. Then he slackened 
his pace, remembering that his movements must 
appear strange if anyone observed them. He 
walked to the door of the ladies' dressing-tent, and 
asked in a voice that sounded harsh and unnatural 
in his own ears : 

" Is my wife there ?'' 

" No, Joe," answered Topsy ; " she's gone off to 
the town with Carrie Norman." 

Carrie Norman ! Her friend, her accomplice, no 
doubt; for was it not Carrie who had spread that 
convenient tale about its being herself and Tommy 
who were kissing on the sands at Alderswick, when 
all the while — 

" Now, Joe ! " called out the guv'nor, " what are 
you about } Don't you keep the elephant waiting. 
You've got to water him in the town before you take 
him to the station, and you've not got over much 
time ! " 

" All right, sir ! " replied Joe. 

He looked into the entrance to the circus. 

" Know where Frizzles is, Topper } " he asked, 
with assumed carelessness. 

The ruminating pause which the Topper always 
made before answering a question, appeared insuffer- 
ably long this time. 

" At the public, I suppose," he replied at length. 
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** Seed him go out that way," nodding in the direc- 
tion of the town, "last time I seed him." 

" Now, look sharp, Joe, will you," cried Mr. Stock- 
well crossly. " I shall meet you at the station in 
forty minutes. We may have the deviFs own row 
getting that beast into the van. Don*t forget the 
gun." 

" No, sir, I shan't forget it." 

"Well, hurry up then." 

There was no need to tell Joe to hurry. He 
'flew into the dressing-tent, elbowing everyone out 
of his way, kicked off his shoes, thrust his feet 
into his boots, and slipped on a long mackintosh 
coat over his clown's costume. Then, taking up 
his usual clothes in a bundle, he ran back to the 
elephant. 

"You're never going to the public like that, 
Joe ! " exclaimed Topsy, who was now outside the 
tent. 

" I am though," answered Joe laconically. 

He would not stay for anything, he would not 
for a moment desist from this pursuit till he had 
found the man he sought and done the thing it was 
in his heart to do. He swung himself on to Chang's 
back and rode out over the common. The sea was 
not far off, but some rising ground concealed it, and 
in front of him, rising too, stretched the track lead- 
ing to that suburb of the town where stood the 
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inn the show-people patronised. The moon shone 
whitely on the short turf and the patches of heath, 
and painted on them a great black, moving silhou- 
ette of Chang and his rider. It was a caricature 
of the unwieldy monster, relic of a huge primeval 
world, at once grotesque and appalling, and a carica- 
ture of the little ape-like creature perched upon its 
back, whose small, pointed cap, which he had for- 
gotten to remove, looked like pricked ears in the 
shadow, while the mackintosh flowing out behind 
over the high saddle gave a crouching, hunchbacked 
outline to his figure. To his right the lights of the 
town twinkled yellow and faint under the moon, and 
straggling down the hill-sides, converged to a point 
concealed from his view, where they ranged them- 
selves round the busy harbour. To the left the 
lonely common stretched away, gradually rising till 
it dropped to the sheer cliffs and the unseen silent 
sea. All these things, familiar enough to him, for 
he had often visited Oldport, did not exist for Joe ; 
only the white track leading to the town, along which 
the elephant was moving with such maddening delib- 
eration. They had topped the first slight rise, and 
the show was lost to view. The road lay quite 
straight before him, dipping down and rising again 
very gently. There was no one upon it, for the 
audience had not yet begun to leave the show. 
They still proceeded slowly, and when they were 
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about half way up the next long rise, Joe looked 
to the left, and noticed for the first time that there 
was someone sitting on one of the wooden benches 
which had been put up at intervals for the conven- 
ience of the inhabitants of Oldport. The bench was 
some yards from the road, and the tweed cap and 
light overcoat of the man seated upon it might have 
belonged to anyone, but Joe recognised Fritz at once. 
Equally instantaneously he concluded him to be wait- 
ing for Susan. Fritz, upon his side, had not observed 
the approach of the elephant and its rider. He was 
seated sideways to the road, and looking in the oppo- 
site direction. He had of course no intention of 
meeting Susan in this public place, and in fact knew 
her to be in the town with the Normans. He had 
come here to dream, and his dreams were now taking 
the practical shape of plans. He was resolving to 
give up spirits and to make no more mistakes in the 
ring, and considering where and when he had better 
try for another engagement, for if Susan consented 
to come to him, they could not of course remain on 
the show. He had heard and read — for he was 
fond of reading — in various forms that a woman 
who parleys with a lover virtually surrenders, and 
there had been nothing in his brief experience of 
life to give him any idea of the stubborn strength 
of the forces, forces of education and temperament, 
arrayed against him ; of the pull which they kept 
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upon Susan, and the probability that gradually, or 
at some given moment, they would take her right 
back again across the traditional Rubicon. No, he 
judged Susan by himself, and by those generalities 
which so easily impose upon youth, and through all 
his planning ran the intoxicating thought that she 
loved him, and the triumphant certainty that soon, 
very soon, she would be all his own. 

The great soft-footed beast was drawing near 
him on the turf, but he was quite unconscious of its 
neighbourhood. Joe, on its back, was whispering 
to himself what he meant to say out loud when he 
came face to face with Fritz. " It would have been 
my rights to shoot you when I saw you in my 
waggon to-night. I'll shoot you now, if I swing for 
you." Then quickly, before Fritz could make a run 
for it, he would clap the gun to his head and pull 
the trigger. The gun was under the folds of his 
mackintosh, and he was just stooping to put it full 
cock, when Chang stopped short, and began shaking 
himself with such violence it was all his rider could 
do to hold on to the saddle. Then he threw his 
great head and trunk into the air and uttered a 
terrible scream. Fritz had turned round with a 
start at the noise the elephant made shaking itself, 
and as it screamed he sprang to his feet. He saw 
the huge bulk of the creature looming above him, 
its open cavernous mouth, its large tusks, and its 
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wicked little eyes glittering in the moonlight One 
look was enough ; he remembered Chang's antipathy 
to him, and turned and ran. Yet he was not really 
much alarmed, for he believed that he could easily 
outstrip Chang, who was habitually slow in his 
movements. But Chang came after him ; he went 
much faster than either Joe or Fritz had ever 
thought him capable of going. It was only by 
holding on tight to the sides of the saddle and dig- 
ging his heels into the rope stirrups that Joe could 
maintain his seat when Chang broke into his 
lumbering gallop, and at first he seemed to be in a 
more dangerous position than Fritz, for a fall from 
such a height might easily be serious. Yet he made 
no attempt to soothe the elephant or check it in 
its career; for as he clung to the huge creature's 
back, Chang appeared almost a part of himself, 
something animated by his own passions, a gigantic 
ally pursuing his revenge for him, lest, by some 
momentary weakness of his body or his will, he 
should let it slip and lose it for ever. There was 
no question of shooting now, for the most experi- 
enced of marksmen could not have taken aim from 
Chang's back at the pace he was going. Joe clung 
on and watched the race with fierce excitement. 
At first Fritz seemed to be outstripping Chang, but 
running was not a form of exercise to which he 
was accustomed, and before long the steady rise 
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of the ground told upon his wind, and the increas- 
ing amount of gorse and heather embarrassed his 
movements. To Chang such obstacles counted as 
nothing. Though Fritz had started running at a 
venture, his course had not at first appeared to 
diverge greatly from that of the road, but the incli- 
nation of this was somewhat to the right, and he 
bore unconsciously to the left. Joe saw with savage 
pleasure that Fritz's pace was noticeably slackening, 
and that Chang was quickly gaining upon him. 
Chang saw it too, and as he went he uttered again 
his terrible voice. They were now at the foot of a 
short, steep incline; the elephant's speed relaxed, 
and Fritz, toiling painfully up it, felt himself once 
more, if ever so little, gaining upon it. Neither 
pursuer nor pursued were aware that when he 
reached the top of this last rise, he would find him- 
self face to face with the sheer cliff and the sea. 
He reached it and paused; for out of that gulf, 
which opened at his feet, the anguish of death rose 
up and took him by the throat. Until that moment 
he had been confident he would win in the race, for, 
partly in ignorance and partly in confusion of mind, 
he had believed that he was running towards the 
town, and must soon come across a house, a wall, 
a tree, something which to an active man would 
provide a defence against his unwieldy foe. The 
pause was short, but it was too long; Chang was 
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Steadily mounting the slope. He turned and ran 
along the cliff at right angles to his former course. 
The elephant, apparently unembarrassed by the 
change of direction, turned and took the shortest 
line in pursuit. Once more he made a desperate 
burst, but the sharp pain in his exhausted lungs was 
terrible, and everything swam before his eyes. His 
huge pursuer thundered at his heels, close as a dog 
on a hare, not to be shaken off by an inch, yet just 
unable to seize its prey. Joe no longer felt a trium- 
phant excitement in the terrible chase. So near 
were they to the edge of the clifif, that had he lost 
his seat he would in all probability have been hurled 
over into the moonlit sea far down below, from 
which the night wind blew up chill in his face. But 
it was not this danger which made him grasp the 
saddle so tight and drive his teeth into his lower lip. 
Fritz's swimming eyes saw before him a long stretch 
of open ground, without covert of any kind. Its 
tendency was rather to fall than to rise, yet he felt 
he could not possibly keep up this desperate race 
to the end of it. A few yards to one side of his 
course he saw a post, its base banked with a pile 
of large stones, and on the top of it a kind of cage. 
It was the old beacon. He had no idea what it was, 
or how far it would serve him as a refuge, but it was 
his last chance. He threw of his coat as he went, 
and, turning sharply, ran for the beacon. Chang 
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slackened his pace and snatched up the coat ; mean- 
time Fritz bounded on to the pile of stones, and went 
up the post like a hunted cat, not stopping till he 
had reached the top of the cage. Chang, when he 
saw his destined victim receding out of his reach, 
gave a scream of baffled rage, and keeping his small 
eyes fixed upon Fritz, he placed his heavy foot on 
the empty coat, and tore off first one sleeve then the 
other, finally rending the body of the garment in 
two pieces. There was something horrible in the 
force and also the malevolence which he threw 
into this act of idle destruction. The evil spirit had 
gone out of Joe. He was no longer a wild beast, 
banded together with another wild beast to hunt 
a man ; he was a human being himself, with nerves 
that easily thrilled responsive to all forms of suffer- 
ing in others. " Chang, Chang ! old chappie ! " 
he called out, leaning forward and caressing him; 
but Chang made not the least response to the 
soothing voice or touch. Having given some earnest 
of his intentions by demolishing the coat, the ele- 
phant came crashing with its great fore-feet on to 
the pile of loose stones at the foot of the beacon, 
sending them rolling this way and that. It wound 
its trunk round the post and, planting its fore-feet 
firmly, brought all it§ weight to bear on it. The old 
beacon cracked and rocked on its foundations ; it 
was evident that such another pull would bring it 
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to the ground. Fritz's face looked down on Joe over 
the edge of the cage. He was ghastly pale, and 
the sweat stood on his frowning brow in big drops. 

" Joe," he gasped hoarsely — for there was scarcely 
breath enough in his labouring chest to lend him 
voice — " Joe, you have got a gun. Don't let Chang 
get me. Shoot me through the head.'* 

And he stretched his head out further, so that 
Joe could easily have reached it with the rifle. Yes, 
Joe had the Express rifle ; in the confusion and hor- 
ror of the moment he had forgotten it. He cursed 
himself to think that, like a fool and a coward, he 
was sitting there helpless, with such a weapon in 
his hand, to witness a murder. His own position 
was scarcely less critical than that of Fritz, but it 
was not so much before his mind, because even now 
he could not realise the possibility of Chang doing 
him any intentional harm. He slipped to the ground 
as quietly as possible. The elephant did not notice 
him, for it was impatiently rolling away the stones 
with its feet and trunk, making angry grunting 
sounds as it did so. Joe put his rifle full cock, and 
climbed on the stones the other side of the beacon, 
which had originally been piled higher there, to 
bank it up against the sea-wind, and now remained 
undisturbed. As he reached the top of the pile, 
Chang, either catching sight of Joe, or seized with 
another access of fury, suddenly wound his trunk 
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round the post again, but this time a little lower 
down, for he was standing lower. There was not 
an instant to be lost. The post was cracking ; in 
another moment it would be down. Planting his feet 
among the topmost stones, Joe placed the muzzle of 
the rifle against Chang's forehead, and leaning upon 
it, lest the palsy which shook his hand should cause 
the bullet to go astray, pulled the trigger. He 
heard the sharp report, felt the recoil of the gun, 
slipped and fell; at the same moment something 
cracked, something went flying over his head, and 
there was a great crash, a great pain, and everything 
was falling, and he with it, down, down into a bot- 
tomless abyss of darkness. 



Book II. 

CHAPTER I. 

"I'll give the right a chance if you like, but I 
shall take the left off at once." 

Joe groaned. Nothing had been very clear to him 
before. Even the pain had seemed somehow at a 
little distance, and the murmur of voices had made 
no impression on him up to this moment. 

" Not without consulting him, doctor, I'm sure you 
won't," said an eager feminine voice. 

" Consult a fiddlestick. Sister ! I can't think why 
I allow you to interfere so." 

" Because you know I know how they feel about 
it. They'd generally rather take their chance of 
dying than lose their limbs. How can they live 
without them, poor things ? " 

He realised now where he was. He was in that 
terrible place, the " awspital," and they were going 
to cut off one or more of his limbs. He opened his 
eyes to their fullest extent, and after a searching 
look at the little grey doctor, fixed them in mingled 
horror and pleading on the handsome face of a tall 
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woman in a white cap, who stood at the foot of his 

couch. 

** Don't let him do it, lady,'* he moaned. " I 

couldn't get on without 'em. I'd a lot sooner die." 

" There ! " exclaimed the doctor and Sister Hono- 
ria simultaneously, looking at each other. But one 
spoke the word with the accent of reproach, the 
other with that of triumph. They retreated together 
into a comer of the bare room, and argued in low 
tones. 

"Very well," said the doctor at last, in a louder 
voice, " I wash my hands of the case. If you lose it, 
the responsibility is yours." 

" Thank you, doctor, I accept it. Good night," 
replied the Sister, and the doctor strode out of the 
room. 

" Thank you, thank you kindly, lady," murmured 
Joe. 

"We must pray that God will help me to save 
your leg, my poor fellow," returned Sister Honoria, 
approaching the couch. And to Joe, looking up at 
her in his anguish of body and mind, her face was 
as the face of a guardian angel. 

Joe and Fritz had been brought to the hospital 
with much greater promptitude than could have 
been expected. A coastguardsman tranquilly doing 
his beat along the cliff had had his pace quickened 
first by the strange cries of the elephant, then by 
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the loud report of a rifle. He had come up a very 
few minutes after the catastrophe, to find the shattered 
beacon and the huge bulk of the elephant lying on 
its side, dark in the moonlight. Fritz lay senseless 
on the grass at a little distance, where he had been 
thrown by the collapse of the beacon, and Joe among 
the wreckage, where Chang's great head had pressed 
the post down upon his legs, so that he was much the 
more severely injured of the two. 

After stopping two days at Oldport the show went 
on, enlivening the journey with much shaking of 
heads over the two comrades left in ** awspital," and 
prophecies concerning their approaching ends and 
obsequies. But though it was impossible not to enjoy 
the excitement of the apcident, everyone except Nobs 
was sincerely sorry for it. As soon as Joe was out 
of danger, Susan rejoined the show and moved 
north with it. Sister Honoria preferred his having 
no visitors for a time, and under any circumstances 
Susan could not have gone to see him except on 
visiting days. Some weeks later the show, moving 
on its homeward journey, was once more within easy 
reach of Oldport by rail, and she came to the hospital. 

The long whitewashed ward, with its rows of red- 
blanketed beds, was, as usual on a visiting day, full 
of a subdued hum of talk. As Susan stood by Joe's 
bed, finding nothing to say when the first remarks 
had been exchanged, the talk ceased to be subdued 
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at the bed of Tim Teaghan, an Irishman, at the 
furthest end of the ward. He had not long to live, 
and his wife and his mother stood on opposite sides 
of his bed engaged in a hot dispute as to the place 
and manner of his burial — a dispute in which he 
joined as well as his weakness would allow him. At 
length the conversation became audible to the whole 
ward. 

"Ut was a promise whan I took him," said Mrs. 

Teaghan the younger, " that he should be buried by 

me side in the Presbyterian quarter of the cimitery." 

" Sure it was, Biddy, darlint," returned the invalid, 
temporising. " But it's not decoiding FU be to-day, 
mother." 

" It's not decoiding ye*ll be, Tim ! " exclaimed the 
elder Mrs. Teaghan with concentrated scorn, " whan 
I give ye my word it'll be Thursday or Friday next 
at latest ye'U be buried ! Then it's /'// be decoid- 
ing it for ye, me boy — so come on, Biddy Macpher- 
son, ye black Protestant spawn, and the gintlemen " 
— she pulled up her sleeves as she turned with an 
agreeable smile to the neighbouring beds — "the 
gintlemen here'U see fair play." 

" Ye defoy me, do ye, ye false Papist hag } " 
screamed the younger Mrs. Teaghan, striding up 
on to her husband's bed and thumping down on the 
other side in front of her mother-in-law. " Come on 
thin, and I'll tache ye behaviour." 
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On this the battle closed. The frightened nurse 
remonstrated in vain, then ran to call the house- 
surgeon. He came, and rushed with the confidence 
of youth and masculinity to separate the two women, 
only to reel back discomfited, with nail-marks on 
his face, and his ears ringing from contact with 
the elder Mrs. Teaghan's fists. At that moment 
a voice rang out clear above the savage shrieks of 
the combatants : 

" Bridget Teaghan, drop that, and sit down." 
The younger Mrs. Teaghan looked up and began, 
to sob and howl. 

" I can't. Sister, she's got me, the divil." 
" Let her go at once, you — woman," said Sister 
Honoria, advancing noiselessly up the ward in her 
black dress, with her white cap tied under her 
handsome chin. It happened that the elder Mrs. 
Teaghan had never seen the Sister before. Still 
clutching her prey, she burst into a torrent of abuse, 
but before she had expended a hundredth part of 
her vocabulary, Sister Honoria laid two strong 
hands on her shoulders, and fairly swung her round 
facing the door at the opposite end of the ward. 
The old Irishwoman fell suddenly silent with her 
mouth still open. In this way the Sister ran her 
down between the two rows of beds to the door, 
which the house-surgeon opened, sent her flying 
out with a push in the direction of the staircase. 
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and locked the door behind her. Then the Si$ter 
walked quietly back to where Biddy Teaghan sat 
sobbing and dishevelled on her husband's bed, and 
began to address her. There were exclamations 
and murmurs of admiration all round the ward. 
To many of the patients Tim Teaghan*s fighting 
mother was a well-known character, and soon from 
bed to bed there were passing wonderful stories of 
Sister Honoria and her doings. Some were true, 
and many were not, for the Sister's was a person- 
ality round which already in her lifetime legends 
accumulated, and the poor people of Oldport, many 
of whom had passed through her skilful hands, 
could almost have credited her with miracles. 
Meantime the Sister, engaged in reducing Biddy 
Teaghan to a pulp, appeared to be blind and deaf 
to all that was passing behind her, but in reality 
she was intensely conscious of it. She drew her 
tall figure up, and her bosom swelled with pride — 
pride m her own physical and moral powers. 

Presently she came down the ward and leaned 
on the end of Joe's bed. 

" Legs," she said, " I don't believe you're a clown ; 
you're much more like an undertaker. I saw you ! 
You didn't so much as smile when I sent old Mother 
Teaghan flying." 

She had originally called Joe " My legs," because 
the doctor, declining all responsibility for his injured 
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limbs, had left them to her treatment, which had 
been magnificently successful. This and Joe's per- 
sonal merits had combined to make him a prime 
favourite with Sister Honoria. 

Joe grinned feebly from a sense of duty. 

" No, Sister," he answered, ** I didn't. I was 
afraid she'd fly out at you, and where'd you have 
been then } " 

"Where I am now, of course. Some day you 
shall feel my biceps. Legs, but not yet; you're not 
strong enough to stand the shock. Let me see; 
this is your wife, isn't it ? " 

She turned to Susan. 

"Yes, madam." 

"I'm not madam, or miss, either. I'm Sister 
Honoria. Why don't you sit down here and make 
Legs laugh.?" She pointed to a vacant chair be- 
tween Joe's bed and the next. " It's good for the 
digestion to laugh when you can't take exercise." 
Sister Honoria was thinking to herself : 

" How soon these men get shy of their own 
women-folk! Here's Legs doesn't know what on 
earth to say to his wife." 

Susan blushed and hesitated a moment, then she 
sat down on the chair which the Sister had in- 
dicated. The young man in the bed on her right, 
lying on his back, was looking fixedly at the opposite 
wall. 
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**Now the Meinherr can pretend you're his 
visitor," continued the Sister. " He hasn't had a 
real one yet, have you, Meinherr ? " 

She had seen there was a certain coolness 
between Legs and the German, whom she had 
nicknamed Meinherr, but she did not choose to 
take notice of it. 

"I hope you are better, Fritz," said Susan, 
formally. 

The young man did not change his position, but 
a faint pink colour suffused his face, and he turned 
his eyes slowly towards her : 

"Yes; I am going away to Germany on Friday." 

" He has been up and out several days," said 
Sister Honoria; "but he over-tired himself yester- 
day, so we've kept him in bed to-day. The doctor 
says the sea voyage will do him good." 

Again Fritz turned his eyes on Susan. 

"I am going to Germany," he repeated. "The 
doctor, he says I shall be quite well, but never a 
first-rate tumbler again ; and now I cannot do any- 
thing. I have tried." 

Susan, who had been flushed before, turned pale. 

" Are you going to be a soldier ? " she asked. 

" I suppose I shall," he answered gloomily. " I 
must be a soldier first, and afterwards I do not know 
what I shall do, for I have no education. I shall 
be a beggar." 
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" Oh, no, Fritz ! " cried Susan eagerly ; " you'll be 
quite young still, and you're sharp enough to learn 
anything.*' 

Fritz sighed deeply and crumpled his sheet be- 
tween his fingers. 

" I shall be a beggar," he repeated. 

But it was not of his pecuniary prospects that he 
was really thinking. 

" You'll get on wherever you are, I'm sure you 
will," returned Susan; but her voice trembled. 
Love can teach selfishness to the unselfish and self- 
forgetf ulness to the selfish. Susan came under the 
latter category, but because she loved Fritz she found 
it easy to put her own grief aside for the moment 
and comfort him. There was a silence which Joe 
broke in a somewhat sharp voice. 

** I don't care for you to go on with the show 
now I'm not there, Susie. There's nothing you 
can do to earn enough to keep you, without the ' 
guv'nor advances it on my pay. Sister Honoria's 
just built herself some rooms here, to put her furni- 
ture in, and I heard her say she wanted a tidyish 
sort of a young woman to see to it, so I just arst her 
slap out if she'd take you for a bit, and she said as 
she would till I got about again. So there it is, and 
you're in luck." 

"I suppose I can do it," answered Susan indif- 
ferently. 
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** You ought to be thankful to get with the Sister/' 
returned Joe irritably. " She's an angel, that's what 
she is." 

There was a pause. 

"When am I to come.?" asked Susan, bringing 
her mind to the subject with difficulty. 

Joe thought a minute. The Sister had certainly 
mentioned Friday. 

" Saturday, I think," he answered. 

Again there was silence. Fritz turned abruptly 
on to his elbow. 

" Mrs. Morris," he said, " I am going away from 
England on Friday by the Hamburg steamer. I 
must be at the place they call Chantrey's Wharf 
at ten o'clock. Will you come and say good-bye to 
me there ? I am going away, Susanne." 

" Yes, Fritz, I will come," she answered. 

Joe leaned out of bed and grasped her by the arm. 

" What's that you're going to do ? " he asked. 

Susan turned to him with dignity. 

" I'm going to say good-bye to Fritz, because he's 
going to Germany." 

They both spoke low lest the patients in the neigh- 
bouring beds should hear. 

" You needn't be afraid," she added with a touch 
of scorn ; " there'll be plenty of other people there." 

Joe sank back on his pillow, exhausted and ghastly 
pale. 
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" Ain't you got no shame, Susan ? " he whispered 
bitterly. ** I wouldn't have believed it of you." 

Susan, too, was pale. 

"You may think what you like,** she returned 
stubbornly. " I*m going to say good-bye to Fritz. 
It's not very much to do, it'll only last a few minutes, 
and afterwards, all the rest of my life, I mean to be 
a good wife, and do my duty by you.'* 

" Don't you care a bit about my thinking high of 
you, Sue ? " he whispered. . 

" It's no use, I can't help it," she answered 
vaguely. 

There was a silence again. A cracked bell 
sounded, clanging with harsh impatience through 
the empty-sounding house. The visitors all rose, 
and Susan with them. She kissed Joe formally on 
the brow. He made no response by word or look, 
and nodding gravely to Fritz, she went away. The 
two men lay silent, Joe with closed eyes, and Fritz 
staring at the opposite wall ; nor did they speak to 
each other again that evening. Fritz had already 
shed a good many furtive tears when the ward was 
hushed at night over his inevitable parting from 
Susan. Perhaps if he had been as well and strong 
as he had been before his accident, and had her as 
constantly before his eyes, all the reasons in the 
world would hardly have sufficed to make him 
definitely resign her. But the sobering effects of 
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absence and illness had greatly assisted his natural 
good sense in the matter. Still, he felt it impossible 
that they should part without one farewell, and the 
preceding night he had lain awake for hours, racking 
his brains to find some means of communicating with 
her before he sailed. This night, the meeting having 
been arranged, he slept the sleep of the young. He 
was woke by someone grasping his shoulder and 
shaking him gently. He started up and found him- 
self face to face with Joe, who was leaning across the 
narrow gangway between their two beds, supporting 
himself on the chair which stood in it. They saw 
each other by the dim light of a neighbouring night- 
lamp. All down the ward, in the double row of beds, 
the patients lay hushed in sleep, except where, away 
in a far corner, behind a screen, Tim Teaghan 
groaned on his pillows, supported by the night-nurse 
as he hurried nearer and nearer to his quiet rest, 
whether in the Presbyterian or in the Roman Cath- 
olic graveyard. 

"What is it.?" asked Fritz, half asleep. "Is it 
time ? Is the show starting ? ** Then : " What is 
the matter, Joe ? ** 

" Frizzles," said Joe in a hoarse whisper, " what 
have you got to say to my wife to-morrow } " 

" I have got to say good-bye to her. Leave me 
alone, Joe," returned Fritz; and he turned on to 
his other side, expressing with a groan his mingled 
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grief and annoyance. This hard reality of parting 
thrust suddenly into his peaceful dream, in which 
he had been walking in some unknown place with 
his mother and sister and Susan, was more than he 
could bear with equanimity. 

" Can you swear you're not up to any mean trick 
with her ? It*s damned hard for me to have to lie 
here, fastened up like a monkey in a cage, and 
think you have the chance to come round her as 
much as you like." 

" What nonsense is this you are talking ? " replied 
Fritz. " I cannot take Susan with me, because I 
have not money enough, and also because you saved 
my life when you killed the elephant. I am sorry 
you did, I mean I would rather someone else had 
done it." 

" Oh, money ! You*re the sort of stingy chap 
that's always got the oof, let alone what the 
guv'nor's sure to give you. I want you to promise 
me not to go off with Susan." 

" I will not answer you no more, Joe. Be quiet." 

Both their voices were getting louder. Joe was 
still leaning out of bed with his elbow on the 
chair. 

" Remember the elephant. Frizzles. I saved 
your life, yet you're so damned mean you won't 
promise me — " 

" Silence at once, you men," said the night-nurse 
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sternly. "You know you're breaking the rules. 
Do you want anything, Morris ? " 

" I'm — Fm only a bit thirsty, nurse." 

She brought him some medicine ; a sedative 
which she had been ordered to give him should he 
continue to be sleepless at night. Sleep did not 
come to him soon, but when it came it was heavy. 
By the time he woke the sun was high and Fritz's 
bed stood empty, with the blankets already tidily 
folded up upon it. 

At that hour Susan was making her way to Old- 
port by a slow local train. The station was some dis- 
tance from the docks and the morning was hot. It 
was half-past nine when she reached Chantrey's 
Wharf, where there were several steamers loading and 
unloading. She waited among the idle people watch- 
ing the crane work, and the busy people bustling 
this way and that, and shouting to each other, and 
all the time she was looking eagerly for Fritz, but he 
did not come. At length the church clocks far and 
near began to strike ten. 

** Please, sir, can you tell me when the Hamburg 
steamer goes ? " she asked a sailor who was sitting 
on a post. 

" Ten o'clock, miss. But she don't go from here 
to-day. There was a lugger sunk yesterday across 
the river, and nothing that draws more'n three foot 
of water can get up till she's out of the way." 
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" Where does it start from then ? " asked Susan. 

He pointed to a wharf considerably lower down on 
the opposite side of the harbour. 

"Over yonder. Look, that's her with the red 
funnels. There she goes ! " 

As he spoke, the water began to boil up white at 
the stem of the large steamer at which he had pointed. 
Susan gave a little cry and turned pale. 

" Was you going by her, miss ? *' 

" No, no. I came to say good-bye. Oh, what 
shall I do ? " 

" Run to the end of the pier, miss, and wave your 
handkerchief," suggested the sailor sympathetically. 
" He*ll see yer right enough." 

Susan set off running. She ran by street and 
quay, regardless of the attention she excited; but 
when she reached the pier the steamer was already 
some way past it. Nevertheless she hastily paid her 
penny, pushed through the turnstile, and running 
half-way down the pier, stood on a seat and waved 
her handkerchief till her arm ached. There was no 
answering signal from the steamer, and if there had 
been she could scarcely have seen it. At length, 
sitting down on the bench, she stared passively after 
the receding vessel, as it forged ahead out of the 
harbour mouth and away round the grey northern 
headland. When there was nothing more to be seen 
of it except its pale track upon the sea, she laid her 
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head on her arms and whispered a thousand sobbing 
farewells ; yet she shed no tears, for her anguish was 
too great. It seemed to her as though a knife had 
been struck into her heart, as though actual blood must 
be dropping from it, as she walked slowly and heavily 
to the railway station, like some wounded creature. 

On the Saturday, when she was expected at Old- 
port, she was too unwell to leave her waggon. She 
never thought of telegraphing, and had she thought 
of it, her sixpences were not so plentiful that she 
could have spared one for the purpose. Joe, mean- 
time, kept asking eagerly whether she had arrived. 
When the night closed in without bringing her, not 
only was his disappointment keen, but he began to 
fancy such unhappy and improbable things as peo- 
ple will fancy when they are sick and wakeful in 
the night. The ward, sometimes so crowded, had 
emptied itself singularly within the last few days. 
Tim Teaghan was dead, and many others had been 
sent away convalescent. Joe lay wide awake through 
the long hours, and stared at the round wavering 
reflection of a night-lamp on the ceiling. To the 
left, on the wall above the fireplace, a large crucifix 
showed in profile. Joe saw it, but he did not notice 
it, nor did he notice that before midnight Sister 
Honoria came in and took the place of the usual 
night-nurse. Joe lay and thought to himself over 
and over again that Susie, his Susie, had gone away 
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to Germany with Fritz, and left him lying there 
deserted. How could she have turned so false and 
wicked ? Perhaps, since the check of his presence 
had been removed, Ada had let out the secret. 
There certainly had been something strange, unlike 
herself, in Susan's manner the last time she had 
come to the hospital. He tossed from side to side, 
and at last the tears overbrimmed his eyes. He did 
not trouble to wipe them, but let them drip down and 
wet his pillow. The ward was perfectly still ; the 
few other patients there were asleep and at a dis- 
tance. At length Joe was aware of a tall, black- 
robed figure that came slowly into the light of the 
shaded lamp and stood before the crucifix. It was 
Sister Honoria. She had looked ill and worn for 
some days, but her cheerful energy had been greater 
than ever, and the more noticeable because most of 
the other nurses were limp and irritable, owing to 
the extreme heat of the weather. Now her face was 
suddenly and terribly altered, as by the effect of 
some great anguish of body or mind. It was lifted 
to the crucifix. Her eyes were closed, her lips 
moved, whispering broken, supplicatory words, while 
her strong and stately body heaved in a paroxysm of 
grief. Her clasped hands concealed the lower part 
of her face, but Joe could see the torment of her 
pale brow, and her tears flowing as unheeded as his 
own. To him, in his state of physical weakness and 
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mental agitation, there was something intensely mov- 
ing, almost terrifying, in the spectacle of her emo- 
tion. He felt like a child who sees his mother weep, 
and simply as a child, he raised himself on his elbow 
and stared at her with the tears standing on his own 
face. This lasted for a minute or two, then the 
Sister passed a handkerchief across her eyes, opened 
them, and met Joe's. He involuntarily stretched 
out his hand to her. She approached him and 
kneeled down by his bed. 

" What is it, Legs } *' she asked so quietly, that 
had it not been for the traces of weeping round her 
eyes, he would almost have thought h^ had been 
dreaming. Then at once, embarrassed at having 
surprised her emotion and overcome by the mingling 
of it with his own, he answered in a muffled voice : 
" My wife ! my wife ! She*s gone away with young 
Frizzles — him as used to be in that bed. I know it 
as well as if Fd seed 'em go — it's all along of that 
damned Ada." 

" No, Legs," replied the Sister firmly. " You are 
ill, and fancy things. I went on board with the 
young German myself, and your wife was not there. 
It's a new boat, and the captain took me all over it. 
Now have your medicine and go to sleep." 

She tried to rise, but he held her by the arm. 
"No, don't go. Sister. It ain't medicine '11 do me 
good. I'm that miserable it seems as if I must 
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talk to someone about it. If she ain't gone with 
Frizzles, why didn't she come to-day, as I told her ? 
P'raps she thinks Vm not her husband any more 
because Ada's turned up, but s'elp me. Sister, I was 
as sure Ada was dead as I was sure I was alive my- 
self when I married Susie, and we were married 
in church, and she promised to love and to obey me 
— and you see she ain't done either. Yet she was 
always a good girl before, and no one can't say as 
I've not been a kind 'usband to her. No, Sister, she 
ain't got no right to go away and leave me like this, 
have she ? " 

The Sister looked round the ward. The other 
patients appeared all to be asleep. 

" If you mean you had another wife living when 
you married her, she has more than a right to leave 
you. Legs. It's her duty not to continue living in 
sin if she knows it." 

** But she mayn't know it," argued Joe, only half 
listening and changing his point of view. "Ada 
promised me so solemn, and she never queered on 
me while I was on the show, so I don't see why she 
should now. Anyway, it ain't no excuse for Susie, 
for she knew nothing at all about it when she got 
sweet on Fritz." 

"Then you have made this wretched girl sin in 
two ways. Legs, and yet I suppose you think you 
love her." 
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" Think I love her ! Why, Sister ! *' Joe ex- 
claimed, "Fm that soft about her Fve almost 
worshipped the ground she trod upon. She hadn't 
nothing to complain of, bless you. Love her! I 
love her so that, curse me, I was ready to forgive 
her — forgive her pretty near anything. Well, Fm 
a fool to kick up this row about her not coming to- 
day. Maybe she's poorly. If Frizzles is gone as 
you say, she can't be with him, and I can't see as 
it would do Ada any good to split on me." 

"Perhaps not, Legs," said the Sister gravely. 
"But there is a person who is bound to split on 
you, to whom it would do all the good in the world 
to split on you." 

Joe's eyes grew round with surprise and anxiety. 

" Who } " he stammered. " Not you, Sister } 
You wouldn't go and — .? " 

"No, not me. Yourself, Joseph Morris. You 
don't really love this young woman who is living 
with you as your wife." 

" Not love Susie ! " he exclaimed indignantly ; 
then checking himself: "You'll excuse my saying 
you don't know nothing about it. Sister." 

"You have told me enough about it yourself. 
You are causing her to live in sin, and you have 
apparently not even the excuse that she is happy 
in it. You are ruining her life here and hereafter, 
and yet you wish me to believe you love her." 
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" I do love her/* reiterated Joe, trembling and 
clenching his hands. "You're not a man, Sister, 
that's why you talk so easy. D'ye think Fm going 
to give her up to young Frizzles ? " 

" No, Legs, not to him — but to — to Him." 

The Sister lifted her hand and face, tremulous 
with emotion, to the pale figure leaning from the 
cross over the long room of sufferers. She remained 
gazing on it, as though gaining strength herself for 
some inner conflict. 

Joe had heard much more about religion since 
he had been in the hospital than he had ever 
heard before, and it had made, a real impression 
upon him, but not a sufficiently deep one to enable 
him to respond to this appeal. He paused a moment 
in a kind of awe, then turned his head away im- 
patiently. "What do He know about it.^ If He 
said it to me Himself Fd say to Him just what I 
say to you. You don't know what you're asking 
of pie, seeing as you never had a wife to give up, 
let alone a wife like Susan." 

" Father, let this cup pass from me," groaned the 
Sister, praying for herself and burying her face in 
the coverlid. Then lifting it again : " Legs, years 
ago I gave up a young man I loved as you love this 
girl, because he was an unbeliever ; so you see I 
know more about it than you suppose." 

Joe looked with a new sympathy at Sister 
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Honoria. The statement seemed to bring her 
nearer to him. It made her more like other women 
to have had a young man, though the reason for 
giving up the young man was hardly intelligible 
to him. 

" Was it that you were crying about, Sister ? " 
he asked. 

She smiled faintly. 

" No. I only wanted you to see I am not ignorant 
of such things. But now I have to make a fresh 
sacrifice, oh, a far greater one than that! The 
greatest I could possibly make; as great to me as 
any can be to you. God has afflicted me very 
heavily for my sins. I will tell you. Legs, so that 
you may see I know what trouble means ; only you 
mustn't tell a soul." 

"No, Sister, I promise you I won't But you 
don't know what Susan is to me." 

" And you don't know what my work is to me." 

She paused, then continued in a trembling whis- 
per, scarcely able to contain her sobs : 

"God has sent a dreadful disease upon me, a 
mortal one ; the thing I have shuddered at most and 
prayed against always. I have known that for some 
time, and my only comfort was that I thought I 
would stick to my work as long as I could stand on 
my feet, then go to the tower I have built out from 
the west wing, and manage the hospital from there. 
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I couldn't bear the idea of seeing someone else 
in my place here, and where else should I go to 
die? I have no home now, no friends except the 
friends of the hospital, and that will have all my 
money." 

She paused. After all, this was not a confession. 
No need to say how jealous she had been of any 
other nurse doing too well, gaining influence over 
the patients; how immensely large a part, in short, 
self-love had played in her apparent self-sacrifice. 

"At last I couldn't bear myself any longer, and 
I didn't want the people here to know anything 
about — about it," she closed her eyes and a slight* 
convulsion of horror and disgust passed over her 
face. "So I went to Father Matthewson to-day. 
He's a great man, a great saint, and I know he can 
be very tender to people in trouble, but, oh ! " — 
with her eyes still closed she clutched Joe's arm 
with both hands, as though she felt an incontroUable 
need of something humati to hold on to — "oh, 
Legs ! To me he was cruelly hard. Yet I know he 
was right, quite right. He said I — I " — the sobs 
choked her whispering voice for a minute, and the 
tears ran down her cheeks. Joe took her hand. 
" He said — and this is for you as well as for me — 
he said, no one loves anything or anybody who can't 
give them up for their good. Father Matthewson 
said I didn't love my hospital, he said I didn't love 
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God, I knew nothing of the love of Jesus, and I 
must learn that before I died. It's an awful sacri- 
fice I have to make. Legs, to give up ever)rthing I 
value and be left alone with this horrible thing, and 
I want you to help me to do it." 

Joe could not, if he had thought for years, have 
understood with his head how the hospital could be 
as dear to Sister Honoria as Susan was to himself, 
but as she went on speaking he had understood it 
with his heart. There was something incredible, 
overwhelming, and touching, too, in finding himself 
the confidant and consoler of that almost divine 
being, whom he had worshipped under the name of 
Sister Honoria, and who, after all, was a woman. 

" Now don't take on so ; don't say such things 
as that. Sister," he stammered. " I'll take my oath 
you're as big a saint as Father What's-his-name any 
day, andj)igger." 

The Sister shook her head and wept yet more 
bitterly. 

" Anyway, you've saved my legs, what the doctors 
meant to cut off, and I'd just do anything for you, 
s'elp me, I would." 

" Show me the way to love God, then. Give up 
this sin of yours." 

" If you mean Susan, Sister, I can't," replied Joe, 
shaking in every limb. " I don't believe it would be 
for her good to leave me." 
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" That's the kind of thing I say about the hospi- 
tal, Legs/* she answered. " Let us pray together, 
and try to love God and those we think we love." 

She took Joe's passive hands and clasped them 
together, then clasping her own over them, she 
raised her eyes to the crucified Christ above, white 
against its own black shadow. After a short silence 
she began to pray aloud. At first the words were 
few and almost cold, but presently they flowed freely, 
with a simple and pathetic eloquence that gathered 
passion from the sobs that occasionally broke them. 
As she prayed it seemed to Joe at one moment as 
though his own heart was speaking, and he under- 
stood all that was in it much more clearly than he 
had ever done before ; at another, it was the Sister's 
heart which was laid bare before him. 

When she had finished praying, she remained 
kneejing with her face hidden in the coverlet. 

" The Lord's helped me, Sister," whispered Joe at 
length ; " I'm going to try and give it up. I'll tell 
her at any rate, so as she can do as she thinks right." 



CHAPTER II. 

Susan arrived on the following day and took up 
her quarters in the rooms Sister Honoria had recently 
built for herself. She had built them in the form of 
a tower, so that she might look from the windows 
right over the roofs of the town away to the cliffs 
and the sea. Susan had been well trained in house- 
wifery and perfectly satisfied the Sister's moderate 
requirements. She was not allowed in the ward 
except on visiting days, and then she sat by Joe's bed 
silent and depressed. There was something besides 
the departure of Fritz which weighed on her mind. 
She felt sure she was going to have a child. She 
could not be glad to be the mother of Joe's child and 
to bear it in such poverty as must be their lot till he 
recovered his former activity, if indeed he ever did so. 
One day, when she had been some weeks in the 
tower, she saw Joe being carried into the garden 
under the windows. He had been carried there several 
times before in company with other convalescents, 
but this time he was left there by himself in a long 
chair. Shortly afterwards Sister Honoria entered 
the room in which Susan sat. 

"You had better go out and sit in the garden 
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with Joseph Morris," she said, with unusual gentle- 
ness and gravity. " He's fast getting well now — as 
well at least as he can hope to be for some time — 
and I think you and he will have serious matters 
to talk over." 

Susan fancied that the Sister had guessed her 
secret, and meant her to tell Joe. But Sister 
Honoria had arranged this interview with a different 
intention. 

Susan came slowly across the grass to where 
Joe's chair stood on the gravel in the shade of a 
bare brick wall. She was carrying her white work 
in her hands, and the sun shone on it and on her 
white skin and limpid eyes, and turned her brown 
hair to gold. Joe was glad she came slowly. His 
anger against her had faded away, and as she 
came his eyes caressed her with the old passionate 
tenderness. They greeted each other shortly, and 
she stood by him with downcast looks. 

" Kiss me. Sue," he said, and she kissed him. 
Then he stretched out after a garden chair and 
pulled it close to his own. She sat down in it, put 
on her thimble, and took her sewing in her hand, 
but yet remained idle, staring at the sunshine on the 
bumt-up lawn which lay square and blank between 
its gravel paths and red brick walls. She felt an 
unreasoned, invincible reluctance to tell Joe of her 
condition. At length Joe began timidly : 
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"Susie, do you remember my saying I didn*t 
love you any more ? " 

She nodded affirmatively. 

"I thought so maybe that evenin', because Fd 
got my monkey up, but I knew before morning it 
was a lie. You're my own and only true love, 
Susie, and I shall love you just the same if I live to 
be a doddering old chap of seventy and odd." 

" Fm sure I don't deserve it of you," she answered 
drearily, trying to feel as penitent and grateful as 
she was well aware she ought to feel. 

" It ain't about deserving we've got to talk," Joe 
went on, his face beginning to work nervously. 
" We've both of us gone off the rails a bit, but I've 
been the worst." 

" I don't know what you were when you were a 
young feller, Joe, but you've been a good, steady 
husband to me." 

"I wouldn't have wronged you, Sue, not for a 
hundred pound, if I'd ha' known it; and then loving 
you so, I couldn't see it was right to give you up. 
But the Sister, she says I ought to." 

Susan stared. 

" Give me up } Why, how can you ? " She 
tossed her head and gave a little laugh that made 
her seem her old self again. " What a queer idea 
to be sure ! But the Sister's stayed so long in this 
old hospital, she's got lots of queer ideas. Fancy ! 
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This morning at her breakfast she emptied the 
milk jug into the teapot, and then said it didn't 
matter." 

" Oh, the Sister's got plenty to think about/* 
returned Joe, briefly dismissing a subject which had 
come to Susan as a welcome relief from the tension 
of the situation. " She says I've no business to go 
on deceiving you ; though I did it for your good, my 
dear, I'll take my oath I did." 

"What do you mean.? How have you been de- 
ceiving me } " asked Susan anxiously, wondering if 
he was going to tell her he would be a cripple for 
life. 

" Well, you know we got hitched all on the square, 
though it was in the deuce of a hurry. You remem- 
ber I borrowed a fiver from the guv'nor to get it 
done straight off and all on the square." 

"Yes, the clergyman said the license was all 
right." 

" Right you are. But our gettin' hitched in such 
a hurry, I never thought to tell you — and then we 
were so jolly together it didn't seem any use to rake 
it up — but I'd been married once before, ever so 
long ago, when I was on Beckett's." 

" Of course you ought to have told me you were 
a widower before I married you, Joe ; it would have 
made a lot of difference. Girls don't generally like 
marrying widowers — nice girls, I mean. I remem- 
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ber poor ma saying so. But I don't want to be 
down on you about it, for youVe forgiven me worse 
things than that, and I daresay I worry you too, 
because I've been brought up so different, and don't 
know show-people's ways." 

How kindly she spoke ! He would have given the 
world to have no more to tell; no more or greater 
demands to make on her forgiveness. He leaned 
over the arm of the chair and took her hands be- 
tween his own, which were fevered with weakness 
and agitation. 

" That's not all, Sue," he said. "I — oh, by God, 
it was because I loved you so, and I knew how you'd 
feel about it! — Susie, they made an infernal mis- 
take at the Birmingham Hospital. They told me 
my wife was dead. I believed 'em. Why not ? 
Why the hell shouldn't she die } She had a weak 
chest when she was a girl, the same as her sister." 

There was a silence. Susan went exceedingly 
pale. 

" Do you mean she's alive ? " she asked in a low 
voice. 

"Yes. She bolted with a chap. They told me 
she was dead." 

" How long have you known ? " asked Susan. 

" She turned up at Sunningbury. You could have 
knocked me down with a feather. I can't think how 
ever I got through, for I never saw her till she was 
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in the ring with me. Then I thinks to myself, 
What's the odds, if only she holds her tongue ? 
Susie '11 be awful cut up if she knows, but there's 
no call for her to know. After all, if I'd had the 
brass I could have had the law of Ada long ago. 
She's not my wife, and Susan is." 

" Sunningbury ? Who is she ? " asked Susan. 

Joe hesitated. 

" The Mexican ? " 

" That's her. But — " he began. 

Susan pulled her hand away and clenched it. 

" Oh, the brute ! the brute ! Now I understand 
the things she said to me." 

" She never came near telling you ? " 

Susan shook her head silently. Her flash of anger 
had died out, and she sat staring gloomily before 
her. 

Joe hardly knew what to make of her apparent 
calm, but on the whole it relieved his simple mind, 
for he had expected his revelation to be received with 
tears and outcry. 

" I was awful afraid of her telling you," he con- 
tinued ; " I couldn't believe as she wouldn't, and now 
I'm telling you myself, like a precious fool as I am. 
But the Sister says I shouldn't show any love for 
you if I didn't. She says it's God's law as I ought 
to give you up, and we've been living in sin ; but, 
oh, Susie, I can't rightly believe it ! It's a rum go, 
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but if Fve done you any harm, Sue, it's all along of 

s 

my loving you, as you know I do, and couldn't 
more.*' 

Susan was no longer listening to him. She had 
closed her eyes, and her face looked drawn and 
white, but she was not fainting. " Why didn't you 
tell me directly ? " she asked in a low voice. " You 
ought to have told me directly. I wouldn't have 
blamed you then, however I felt, and it wouldn't 
have been near as bad. But you've waited and 
waited all these months and told me just too late. 
Oh, whatever shall I do } It's too late." 

Joe was still weak, and he shook with agitation 
till the light chair on which he lay shook too. 

" Do you mean on account of Frizzles, Susie ? 
Now do you think it was likely, lovin' you as I do, 
do you think it was likely I should hand you over 
cool-like to another chap ? " 

" If you'd told me at once," returned Susan, " you 
needn't have been jealous of him, for I should have 
gone away, and never seen you and the other show- 
people again. If you'd only told me before this 
dreadful thing happened ! " 

"It was all my loving you so made me want to 
keep it from you, and thinking as high as I did of 
you, how could I guess before it happened you'd 
get sweet on another chap } It was a dreadful 
thing, as you say." 
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"I don't mean that," moaned Susan, her face 
hidden in her hands. " It would be bad enough if 
it were only that, but I could go away and scrub, 
and work my fingers to the bone, and live somehow. 
YouVe taught me not to be so particular as I was. 
If it were only that ! But, oh, it's worse ! It's too 
horrible! I must tell you — you wanted it. I 
never did. How could you want it, Joe, when you 
knew I wasn't your wife.^ Well, now you've got 
your wish. I'm going to have a baby." 

Joe started up in his chair, but for a minute he 
could not speak. A moment before he had felt 
some anger and a great deal of pain; now his 
heart was overflowed with a rush of pure tender- 
ness. 

" Susie ! " he cried, " my poor darlin' little Sue ! 
My dear little girl ! I wish the Sister had been 
anywhere before I let you know. My dear, don't 
take on so about it. It seems to me somehow as 
though God had sent this little un to keep us 
together, and show He thinks us married right 
enough. Anyway, my dear, don't ye fret, for I 
couldn't have let you go off, trying to earn your 
own living, which you're not fit for, and coming to 
all sorts of harm. You and the babby shall be 
taken care of. I'll see as you don't want for any- 
thing, and the Sister and the guv'nor '11 help me to 
do it ; and oh. Sue, it's all right ! There can't be no 
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sin in our holding together when there's a little un 
as belongs to us both ; and, Susie, if Tve loved you 
a bit selfish before, I won't now. Only I can't give 
you up, for though the Sister knows best about 
pretty near everything, I think she've been and 
made a mistake here, not bein' a married woman, 
yer see. My dear," he went on gently, taking hold 
of her skirt, "you mustn't mind my being glad the 
little un's coming, for it seems to me you won't 
be able to help loving me a bit more when it's 
there." 

Susan looked down at the hand on her skirt, and 
resisted an impulse to push it away. 

" I can't love you, Joe," she said ; " I couldn't 
even when I thought it was right to, but I'll try to 
forgive you, though it does seem hard," and her 
tears flowed softly as she spoke, " when I think how 
I married you just to keep myself straight ; and now 
I'm going to have a child, and no lawful father to it, 
just as if I hadn't tried to keep myself respectable. 
Then I tried so hard to behave right about Fritz, 
though I was ever so fond of him, and all the time 
I wasn't bound to anyone else, and I might have 
married him." 

" Do you mean I'd no rights over you, Susie ? Not 
when you'd promised in church to be lovin' and true 
to me, and I'd done the same to you, and meant to 
stick to it whatever turned up .? " 
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" But you couldn't marry me, and he could have." 

" Could have, but wouldn't, you bet." 

Susan sat up, and her eyes blazed in her white face. 
" How dare you say he wouldn't have married me ? " 

"Because I've been a bit longer about than you 
have. Sue, and know a thing or two, and I tell you 
it's not marrying they're after, those chaps who make 
love to other folks' missuses. No, my girl, I knew 
you were a lot safer with me." 

Susan crumpled her work up in her hands and 
sprang to her feet. 

" It's a lie ! How dare you talk as though Fritz 
didn't love me ? It's cruel to insult me so. You'll 
make me hate you if you don't take care." 

" Susie ! Susie, my dear ! " cried Joe in great dis- 
tress. 

Susan made a few steps forward on to the grass. 

" Oh, Fritz ! " she moaned, dropping her work and 
stretching out her arms to the hot, still summer air. 
" Fritz, Fritz ! come to me ! I do want you so." 
She staggered, then fell in a heap on the sun-baked 
lawn, and lay there quite still. Joe struggled to go 
to her, but he could not rise, and was obliged to 
scream for help. In a minute Sister Honoria ap- 
peared at the door of the tower, and motioned to him 
to keep quiet. The Sister bent over Susan, and see- 
ing she was in a dead faint, lifted her up, and carried 
her unassisted into the house. 
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Now that the Sister knew Susan, she felt no doubt 
that Joe's communication would have the desired 
effect, and that the girl would prevent his continuing 
to live in a state of sin by leaving him, whether he 
wished it or not. The advent of the child no doubt 
complicated the situation, but did not affect her opinion 
of it ; for the Sister regarded marriage not as a social 
institution capable of modification, by law or other- 
wise, but as a sacrament of the Church, something 
absolutely rigid, neither to be broken nor bent. So 
she sent Joe away to the Convalescent Home without 
any compunction, and to Susan his departure was a 
relief. She remained behind with the Sister, who 
had promised to care for her and her child. The 
monotonous life of the hospital came to her as a wel- 
come relief from the wandering, disorganised existence 
she had shared with Joe. Yet it left her too much 
time for her own thoughts, and the saddest and bit- 
terest of all, the one that was most constantly in her 
mind, was that Fritz had forgotten her. Before com- 
ing to the hospital she had obtained his home address 
from Mrs. Thompson, to whom he had confided it, 
and had then sent a note explaining her non-appear- 
ance at the steamer. But no reply had come. She 
was ashamed to write again and tell him of the change 
in her position ; it would seem as though she were 
making some claim upon him. But at last she could 
not help writing, only she wrote more coldly than 
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before, and told him of the expectations which made 
her freedom a mockery to her. To this letter also no 
answer came. Night after night on her bed she 
thought of Fritz, and gradually her thoughts ceased 
to have any sweetness in them, and were full of noth- 
ing but bitterness and humiliation. 

Meantime Susan had no knowledge that this was 
a crisis in the life of Sister Honoria, and of the hos- 
pital of which she had long been the mainspring. 
For the Sister, who had long been as jealous of a rival 
near her throne as an Eastern potentate, had chosen 
a successor, and was preparing her for the post. 
This was not done without many secret tears and 
heart-burnings. Among the patients Sister Honoria 
moved as busy, as gay, as impressive as ever; but 
night after night, kneeling in her little oratory, alone 
with the God for whose love and service alone she 
had believed herself to exist, but against whose doom 
her flesh and spirit alike rebelled, she suffered a pro- 
founder anguish than was possible for the young 
creature whose tears of despised love, of anger and 
despair, were often watering the pillow in the bed- 
room below. 



CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Stockwell's Monster Circus and Menagerie 
was again on the march. The unparalleled German 
acrobat Herr Fritz, " La Belle Mexicaine," and the 
celebrated Chang no longer beautified its placards 
with their effigies, but its performing elephant was 
still the choicest in the world, and their well-known 
clown. Funny Joe, turned somersaults in the pictures 
as marvellously as ever. It was a cold stormy even- 
ing early in May, but the audience was fairly good, 
and Joe was clowning in the ring. There was, as 
usual, a group round the band-waggon ; it consisted 
for the moment of Mrs. Thompson, Topsy, and the 
Norman family, less Carrie, who had married her 
Tommy early in the autumn. 

"Poor Joe's still shaky on his legs,** observed 
Topsy. 

" The public don*t know that,** replied Jane, screw- 
ing up her face critically. " They fancies it*s all 
waddle. It's ser precious easy to bamboozle the 
public.*' 

She was perched on the wheel of a waggon. 

"Talking of public,** observed Mrs. Thompson, 
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addressing herself to Flo Norman, " how does your 
sister take to her public 'ouse ? A nice neighbour- 
hood, I call it, near the Lambeth Road.*' 

"Wishes herself back tenting/* replied Flo, with 
a short triumphant laugh. 

" Oh, come now, you say that because you're 
jealous. I had two offers of marriage from publics 
when I was her age, and I've often been more'n 
'alf sorry I didn't take one — Mr. Williams, of the 
Soldier's Friend, at Chatham, a nice pleasant-spoken 
old gentleman. He was carried off by the dropsy 
twelve months after. I think it wasn't hardly right 
of me to refuse him, for it would have been such a 
comfort to pa and ma to see me riding in my own 
carriage. But girls are that silly and particular, 
and the Topper have got such a way with him, 
he could always do just as he liked with me ; besides, 
I didn't know what low work it was being on a 
show." 

" My ! I can't think why you don't get the Topper 
out of the show into gentleman's service," rejoined 
Flo ironically. " //if'd look respectable enough atop 
of a phaeton and pair, though I don't feel so sure 
how you'd look opening the lodge gates and ducking 
to the master and missus." 

" I should keep a girl to do that," replied Mrs. 
Thompson, unconscious of the irony. " But it's no 
use thinking of it. The Topper, 'is 'cart's in it, and 
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heVe sworn a cruel oath that if I drive him out of 
it he'll take to drink ; and he'll do it too. No, I 
can't always come over the Topper, but " — and she 
laughed discreetly — "I get round him oftener than 
he thinks. Did you hear what he said to me when 
he left me at Colborough last Tuesday ? " 

Flo Norman shook her head. 

" He said, * Now don't you go to a Music 'AH. 
You know what them show-people are, and I won't 
have you going .to Music 'Alls with 'em. You stop 
at home.' But I wasn't going to sit moping in 
my room to please him. I went all the same every 
night with Jumps and the Lamarque family. Bless 
you! he'll never be the wiser. And who do 
you think I saw at a poor little 'all they call the 
Queen's Saloon.? Why, Nobs and the Mexican! 
He was doing the patter-song business as bad as 
ever, and she was on the trapeze. But I never 
should have known her, she was got so thin. I 
went round just to have a look at 'em, and she was 
coughing so, she couldn't speak, and Nobs told me 
she was always like that now, and he was pretty 
well sick of it, and wished she'd just go into 
'awspital and have done with it." 

" Poor Ada ! " cried Topsy, " what a 'ard-'earted 
man that Nobs is ! Precious different from Joe 
Morris that she might have had now, if she hadn't 
been such a fool." 
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"Well, anyhow, Fm glad Joe*s unmarried,** said 
Jane. " I wish everyone was unmarried.** 

She spoke with some difficulty, having swooped 
over Percy's shoulder and transferred a large 
brown and white sweet, of the kind called Paradise, 
out of the twist of paper from which he was 
laboriously disengaging it, to the inside of her 
own thin cheek, which it horribly distended. Percy, 
aware that he was helpless without her assistance 
in the ring, said nothing; but he witnessed not 
without secret satisfaction her convulsive efforts to 
suck it down to the limits of decency and her mouth, 
while Flo was marshalling them for the ring and 
her enforced parting with it. 

When the performance was over, Joe walked 
as far as Topsy*s lodgings with her. Her faithful 
attachment soothed if it could not cheer him, and 
he liked to be with her. 

*' I hear poor Ada*s ill — bad chest, same as her 
sister,** said Topsy, as they parted at her door. 

He made no answer, but though he was half- 
ashamed of his thoughts, could not help thinking 
as he went back to his waggon what might happen 
if Ada died. He thought with a tenderness, 
mingled with irrepressible hope, of Susan, pale and 
gentle as he had seen her last, and of the red- 
headed baby, his own little daughter, whom she had 
put into his arms. The night was chilly, and 
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he took Joe the monkey, whose cough was bad, out 
of its cage and carried it to his waggon, where he 
chained it up in a box and covered it with a blanket. 
When he fell asleep, he dreamed that he was 
carrying his little girl and putting her to bed in 
the waggon, and then he dreamed that Susan came 
in and was busy about the place, and the baby was 
crawling and climbing about and gibbering like the 
monkey, and it all seemed quite natural and not in 
the least surprising. He woke, and the monkey 
was chattering and making a noise. 

" Down, Joe ! Be quiet, you fool ! " he exclaimed, 
but he was too lazy to draw back the curtains which 
separated his bed from the rest of the waggon. Still 
the monkey jumped about and chattered uneasily. 
At length, after having several times dropped off to 
sleep again and having been woke, Joe pulled back 
the curtain and put his head out, prepared to throw 
a boot or any other object within reach at his irre- 
pressible namesake. The grey twilight of earliest 
dawn was creeping into the waggon through the 
blinded windows. What was that lying on the 
boards ? Someone — a woman, with her head 
against the door. Still half asleep, and surrounded 
by the atmosphere of his dreams, it was borne in 
upon him that this was Susan come back to him, he 
did not question how or why. He rose and stooped 
over her, and his eye met the troubled gaze of the 
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monkey, which, crouching on the edge of its box, 
was reaching down a paw, at once timid and inquir- 
ing, to examine the intruder. At that moment, en- 
couraged perhaps by the advent of its human friend, 
it hazarded a grab at the large hat limp with rain, 
which, with a huddled boa, concealed the woman's 
head, and chattering shrilly, tore it off. Joe leaned 
forward, peering into the dusk, thrilling with the 
senseless expectations of a dreamer, and saw a 
yellow head and the sunken outline of a face which 
was familiar to him, but not Susan's. Still in that 
condition when the reason and the will slumber while 
the fancy and the temper are already awake, he 
vented his absurd and bitter disappointment by 
shaking her violently by the shoulder. 

"What do you mean by this here lark ? " he cried 
with an oath. 

She did not move or open her eyes. He struck 
a match, and the light glittered on the eyes of the 
monkey, which, frightened by his violence, had 
jumped back into its box with its prize, and now 
peeped out from under its blanket, chattering 
nervously. 

Ada's dress was wet with rain and draggled 
with mud, as though she had walked a long way, 
and her stockings and flimsy, trodden-down house- 
shoes looked thoroughly soaked. He felt her feet, 
and they were stone cold. She was either uncon- 
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scious or sleeping the heavy sleep of exhaustion, 
and he could not rouse her. He put the bedclothes 
over her, dressed himself, and sat on the wooden 
stool, looking at her, helpless, bewildered, angry; 
for what right had Ada to thrust herself upon 
him? The contrast between his dreams, dreams 
of Susan moving about the waggon, in all the 
youthful charm he remembered so well, and the 
reality of this sordid-looking, battered wreck of a 
woman who lay there on the floor, was maddening. 
He wished she was dead ; but she was not, she was 
breathing heavily. When it was fully day he shook 
her again, and this time she opened her eyes. He 
repeated his rough question. But before she could 
answer, a violent fit of coughing seized her. She 
sat up and crouched with her face on her knees, 
shaking and gasping. 

" Brandy ! " she whispered. 

"Ain't got none," replied Joe. "Is that what 
you came for ? " 

Ada shook her head and pressed her handker- 
chief to her mouth. When she took it away it was 
stained with blood. She held it up to Joe. 

"There!" she said in a hoarse voice. "You 
see what that is } It's this cursed climate's done 
for me. I'd much better have stayed in America, 
hadn't I, Joe ? " 

" You do seem pretty bad," returned Joe. " Was 
you going to the 'awspital, or what ? " 
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Her eyes grew wide and the comers of her 
mouth fell with terror. 

"No, no!" she gasped — and then she began 
talking quickly and brokenly, as though eager to 
tell the story before Joe could send her away — 
" don't give me up to 'em. Nobby said he wouldn't 
stand it any more, and he got an order and took 
me to the 'awspital yesterday, but they couldn't 
have me then, and they were to send and fetch me 
to-day. And the woman as kept the lodgings, she 
came to me and she said : ' Now don't you go to 
that 'awspital. I know what it is. You'll die there, 
and they'll cut you up to find what you died of.* 
I was crying my 'eart out, but Nobs didn't care. 
He took all my things except what I stood in and 
sold 'em, because, he said, I shouldn't want 'em in 
the 'awspital, and I'd stood him in for a lot of 
expense, and I wasn't likely to want them again. 
So I sat and thought till I was pretty near mad, 
and, oh ! Joey, I couldn't think of anyone as I was 
sure would be kind to me except you. So I started 
off and went by train to Barford, as far as my 
money would go, which was only one station, and 
I've walked all the rest of the way, knowing from 
Mrs. Thompson where you'd most likely be, and 
she told me you was by yourself, or I wouldn't 
have come botherin' ! " 

She bega,n to cry feebly. 
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"And what do you expect me to do for you, 
Ada ? " asked Joe. " I can't think of nothing but to 
send you to the Sister's 'awspital at Oldport — she 
wouldn't let 'em cut you up anyhow — though it's 
a goodish way by rail, and it 'uU be a rum go 
too to have you there." 'He thought with repug- 
nance of placing her again in possible contact with 
Susan. 

Ada rose to her knees and clasped her hands. 

"No, no, Joe! Don't you go sending me to a 
'awspital. I shan't be long dying. Just look at my 
arms how they're wasted away — I'm like that all 
over. I know I haven't deserved anything of you, 
Joey, but there's people I did deserve something of 
treated me so cruel, and you were awful fond of me 
once. Don't you remember the day we were mar- 
ried, and all went to Gravesend and had shrimps in 
the arbour ? " 

Joe did not wish to remember anything which 
knitted his past to that of the Mexican, but he pitied 
her just as he pitied the monkey when it coughed 
and shivered in its cage ; and besides, there returned 
to his mind all that Sister Honoria had tried to 
impress upon him about the mysterious sacredness 
and indissolubility of the marriage tie. It seemed to 
him that his wife had no claim upon him, but in the 
eyes of that God of whom he knew so little, she 
might still have a claim. 
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" Let me light the stove and get you a cup of tea/' 
he said, rising. 

" You'll promise not to send me to a 'awspital, 
won't you ? " she pleaded. ** I've been in one once, 
and I couldn't abide it, with the sick folk and the 
nurses and physic and things going on the same 
every day, as if they were wound up. 'Tisn't as if 
I should get well, for the doctor told me yesterday 
I was bound to die. He didn't seem to have more 
feeling than if I'd been a rat, the way he said it ; 
and I'd rather you give me a dose straight off than 
lie in that place thinking about my coffin." 

" But whatever do you expect me to do .? " asked 
Joe, with pale, puckered face, raking in the stove. 
" You know I shan't do that." 

She straightened herself and caught him by the 
coat: 

" I've behaved shameful to you, Joe, but it wasn't 
my fault that girl found out I was your wife. I 
swear I never said a word. And you always was 
so kind-'earted. Mrs. Thompson was talking about 
your keeping the waggon, because she said the 
Topper ought to have got it for her, and she made 
fun about your letting the monkey sleep here be- 
cause it was in a decline ; and yesterday I thought 
it seemed 'ard if a stinkin' little beast like that was 
in your waggon, and I was ill just the same way, 
and hadn't got anywhere to go. Do let me stay, 
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Joey; don't be hard on me. I shan't live many 
weeks, the doctor says, and I don't want to die in 
a 'awspital." 

She began to sob, making no effort to control 
herself, for she knew of old the effect of tears on 
Joe Morris. 

" Come, don't you cry like that, Ada, don't now. 
You see tenting' s rough work for the ladies any- 
way. They're always grumbling about it when 
they're well, and if you're as bad as all that — 
mind you, I don't say I believe you are because a 
doctor says so, for it was a doctor said I should 
die if I didn't lose my legs last year — but if you're 
ill, however can you bear it .? " 

He looked at her sunken cheeks, the more 
withered for their former plumpness, and her hollow, 
flattened chest, and in spite of his words he believed 
the doctor's prediction. 

" I'm going to die, I feel so," she answered 
through her tears. "I never did mind tenting 
when I'd got a waggon. I was born in a waggon, 
and I'd rather die in one, and have folks I knew 
round, and hear about the show and all. Don't 
send me away, Joey, when I'm so ill ; just keep me 
and let me die here, for, after all, I'm a Christian, 
and better than a stinkin' monkey ; and God and 
the blessed saints '11 reward you, as they used to say 
in America." 
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" I won't make any promises I might be sorry for 
afterwards," replied Joe. " I couldn't live with you 
again, Ada, not if I was paid for it, but I'm awful 
sorry for you, and I'll let you stay here till you're 
a bit better. So just slip your wet things off and 
get into bed while they dry on the stove. Topsy 
shall come in to you presently when it is time to 
start." 

So it came about that the Mexican was installed 
in Joe's waggon, while he took up his quarters in 
the glass omnibus. Everyone knew who she was, 
but she was never called anything but the Mexican, 
madmuselle, or, more rarely, Ada. She had ups 
and downs of health and spirits, but on the whole 
she grew rapidly worse, and Joe several times called 
in a doctor to her. The ladies of the show were 
very kind to her, Topsy in particular instituting her- 
self sick-nurse. Joe's own feelings were mingled. 
They were kindly because of his own kindness to 
her, and because of her warm gratitude. Yet he 
knew well that, not through any bitterness or resent- 
ment of his own, but by the inevitable logic of 
things, the world looked the brighter for him, 
because Ada could not be a great while in it. The 
show was going to take Oldport on its return journey 
this year, but when in its way north it passed within 
an easy railroad distance of the place, Joe got leave 
off and went there. Sister Honoria was now an 
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invalid, a prisoner in the tower she had built herself 
to die in. Her sacrifice was accomplished, and in 
the wards of the hospital another reigned in her 
stead. The wheels of life had rolled on and left 
Honoria lying by the way to wrestle with foreseen 
anguish and death. She did not see many people, 
but Joe was admitted at once. There was a peculiar 
bond between them, knitted on that night when, in 
her irresistible desire for human sympathy, Honoria 
had almost accidentally opened her heart to the 
poor vagabond whose grief and sins were appar- 
ently so remote from her own. When Joe first saw 
the Sister, he was so shocked by the change in her 
appearance that he could scarcely talk to her with 
any ease, but, recovering himself, he told her the 
story of Ada's return and illness. 

"P*raps it ain't right of me to talk of it, while 
Ada's alive," he said, "but. Sister, won't you try to 
bring Susan round to marry me when she's free to do 
it ? It seems only right when we've got the baby." 

The Sister paused a moment. 

"Yes," she said, "y6s. It seems the only right 
thing to do to marry the father of her child. Yet I 
don't know. Susan's not demonstrative — it's difficult 
to tell." 

" You don't mean she hates me ? " asked Joe, 
turning a little pale, " or — or is hankering after that 
German chap ? " 
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" Oh, no, she never did hate you, and she quite 
forgives you now, for weVe talked it all over. The 
only time Tve alluded to the young German, she was 
in a hurry to say it was all over, and she didn't so 
much as think of him. That's the baby, no doubt." 
Joe beamed silently. " It's an odd thing how those 
mothers manage to care about babies. It used to 
make me laugh, whenever I went into the mothers* 
ward of a morning, to hear the poor probationer 
catching it if she happened to pair the babies wrong 
after they were washed — a lot of babies as like as a 
packet of pins — and the mothers sure she must have 
done it of malice prepense." 

"Well," returned Joe, smiling shyly, "you bet I 
should ha' known my youngster among 'em — but 
she's got such a precious carroty head, and then she 
was three months old o' last Wednesday week. She 
can squall like a good un." 

" I wish you'd got her squalling in the waggon," 
laughed the Sister ; then, with her old bright deter- 
mination, " Yes, I must see you married to Susan be- 
fore I'm gone." She was silent a minute, then added 
gravely, " If we're quite sure she and the Lord want 
it so, Joe, but not unless — not unless." 

Joe had a happy visit to Susan and the baby. 
Susan was very quiet and gentle, and he fancied it 
was motherhood which had made her thus, but it was 
not so. It was resignation, or rather passivity. Her 
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nature was at a kind of slack water. The springtide 
of her love, both in its anguish and its sweetness, had 
ebbed perforce, and no other vital determining move- 
ment of her feelings and interest had yet begun. It 
was one of those dangerous phases which bystanders 
mistake for favourable ones. 

There was little enough leisure for dreaming in 
Joe's life, specially as, since his accident, Mr. Stock- 
well had given him something of the position of an 
assistant manager. The travels of the show less resem- 
bled a march than a perpetual crowded race against 
time. But still there were odd moments on week-day 
afternoons or Sundays (if no very long journey had to 
be performed) when he could steal away with a pipe. 
If it was wet, he lay on his mattress in the omnibus ; 
if it was fine, among the grass under a hedge ; but 
wherever he happened to be, he always saw the same 
pleasant sight — a little house in a little London 
street, and Susan and the red-haired baby in it. 

One morning an unusually large crowd assembled 
round the show on its arrival at its destination, not only 
the children of the place but the grown-up people, 
for it was Bank Holiday. The show was undivided, 
and had a menagerie travelling with it, so that the 
married men, with whom it is a point of honour to give 
a definite answer to every inquiry addressed to them 
by their women and children, sometimes found them- 
selves highly embarrassed. One, while still in the road, 
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committed himself to the statement that the gilded 
gryphons on the state car which stood there were 
kangaroos, little knowing to what inconvenience he 
would be exposed when he reached the cage contain- 
ing the real animals. It occurred to Jane that one 
might turn an honest penny by exploiting the igno- 
rance of the rural districts, by explaining the animals 
and their habits, and making a public exhibition of 
the ostrich's digestive eccentricities. Accordingly 
she had made eightpence, when Joe called her away. 
He had an open Bible in his hand. 

" Ada's been awful bad to-night," he said. " Tm 
busy, so I want you to go and read this chapter to 
her." 

" Is it an amusin* one ? " asked Jane with a sigh, 
and a lingering look at the ostrich — then, catching 
Joe's reproving eye — " interestin', I mean ? " 

" You mustn't talk that way about the Bible, Jane. 
It's different from other books, and one part's as 
good as another." 

" Hi ! chuck it us then, and if it don't matter what 
I read, you can leave me to choose." 

She sped away, leaving Joe gazing somewhat 
doubtfully after his chosen missionary; but, after 
all, she had read to Ada before, and Ada had seemed 
to like it. 

Jane scrambled panting into the waggon, sat down 
by Ada, and began looking through the Bible for 
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an interesting story. In the course of her researches 
she came across so many that she became absorbed 
in them and forgot about the reading. Then coming 
to herself with a start she said, " Oh, I beg your par- 
don for being so long, but I'm looking for that tale 
of the woman who whacked the nail into the chap's 
head. Tm sure you'd like it." 

" Thank you, Jane," replied Ada in a hoarse whis- 
per. " But it don't matter. I don't somehow feel 
as I could like anything. Oh, dear, I'm so bad — I 
can't go on much longer." 

The perspiration stood on Ada's forehead and her 
eyes were closed. 

"Oh, madmuselle!" cried Jane, jumping up in 
great distress, "can't I do nothing for you.? Look 
here, there's eightpence," and she emptied a three- 
penny bit and five pennies out of her pocket on to 
the bed. " It's all my own. You can have it." 

Ada opened her eyes and looked at the money 
wistfully. 

"It seems a shame to take it," she muttered. 
" But, after all, it ain't for myself. Can you write, 
Jane ? " 

"You bet!" replied Jane scornfully. "Printin' 
and 'andwritin'." 

"Well, then, I shall be very thankful to you if 
you'll send a wire for me with that money. Only 
you mustn't tell Joe." 
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For the rest of the morning Jane became busy and 
important; her virtue was literally its own reward, 
and her eightpence expended at the telegraph office 
on the Mexican's behalf purchased her more enjoy- 
ment than it could possibly have done at the pastry- 
cook's. 

During the afternoon performance Joe looked out 
in the direction of his waggon, which had been put 
as far as possible from the circus tent on Ada's ac- 
count, though up to this time she had enjoyed the 
lively if discordant strains of the brass band. He 
saw a woman standing on the step, and in a minute 
she went inside. He was too short-sighted to see her 
face, but there was something about her figure which 
made his heart leap in his bosom. Who could Ada's 
visitor be ? No one belonging to the show certainly ; 
perhaps some clergyman's wife who had chanced to 
hear of her illness. He washed and dressed himself 
more carefully than usual when the performance was 
over, and went across to his waggon. He listened 
at the door for a moment, and heard no voice within 
but Ada's, low and hoarse, worn to the last thread. 
He could not hear what she was saying. He lifted 
the latch and went in, and as he did so there was the 
scraping of a stool pushed back, a mingled exclama- 
tion from the two women inside, and the one who sat 
by the bedside got up. It was Susan. His wild 
fancy was a reality after all. 
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" Why, Sue ! *' he gasped. " However — what- 
ever — ? " 

He forgot the Mexican, and rapturous amazement 
made him inarticulate. Susan was embarrassed too ; 
she blushed and cast down her eyes, but her embar- 
rassment was becoming and even a little pleasurable, 
Joe's adoration having regained a touch of what it 
had inevitably lost a year ago when she was his wife. 
For love suppliant is sweet to vanity; love trium- 
phant sweet only to love. 

" The Sister sent me,*' she said. " It was a mis- 
take — at least not exactly, but she thought it was 
you who were ill." 

Ada had been seized with a violent fit of coughing 
when he came in, but as she coughed and struggled 
for breath she made signs to him as though to make 
him understand that when she was able to speak she 
would explain. Susan, alarmed, picked up a news- 
paper and fanned her. Joe was used now to seeing 
Ada like that, and his eyes dwelt tenderly on Susan 
as she leaned over the sick woman. Her face was 
turned away from him, but for that very reason he 
could look at her as he pleased. Was it most strange 
or most familiar to see her in the waggon again ? He 
did not know, but it was sweet. 

When Ada had done coughing, she lay back 
exhausted, and beckoned to him to come quite near. 

"Oh, Joe," she said in a hoarse whisper, "don't 
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be angry with me. I wanted to tell her how awful 
sorry I was I turned up at the show last year and 
spoiled your pitch. And — and what a good chap 
you are — the kindest-' earted little chap as ever I 
knew — and Tve been pretty near round the world. 
And the chaps they're mostly bad ; selfish, that's 
what they are; take advantage of you as long as 
you're young and 'andsome and bringing 'em in 
something ; and kick you down in the mud as soon 
as they think they ain't making a profit off you — 
that's what they are. I've begged and prayed her, 
if she's got a bit of sense in her head, to marry you 
as soon as ever I'm gone. I did it on your account, 
Joe, for you're always hankering after her, and I 
couldn't abide to think I'd done you nothing but 
harm, and you so kind." 

She began to cry feebly. 

" Hush, Ada, it's all right, you bet," said Joe ; and 
then he turned to Susan. " How was it you came, 
Susie .? " he asked. 

" The Sister had a telegram," answered Susan. 

" I sent it," whispered Ada. 

" It was just * Send Susan here at once. Serious 
illness,' and it was signed * Morris.' " 

" That's my name too," interposed Ada. 

" She was afraid you'd had an accident or some- 
thing." 

I'm sorry," returned Joe, stammering and 
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troubled. " She meant well — I hope you don't 
mind much." 

" No — of course Fm glad youVe all right," replied 
Susan. 

Ada beckoned her nearer, and leaning out of the 
bed took hold of her arm. 

" Say you'll marry him, do," she whispered. " I 
shall lie easier in my grave if you'll promise. Do it 
for your little biby's sake, for it's a hard thing for a 
child not to have a father. And do it for yourself, 
because I've told you what it is — you're young, you 
don't know ; but men, they're mostly so bad, and 
precious few of them cares for a girl as Joe cares for 
you. Don't you go running your own wayx and 
getting into no end of trouble — don't do that for 
your biby's sake." 

" I know I ought to think of my baby first," 
replied Susan, speaking away from Ada to Joe, 
" and it's only right for me to marry her father. 
Why should I bother about myself.? What's the 
use } " 

"Susan," said Joe, very pale, "I don't want to 
seem to take advantage of you, but it's true what 
she says. If you was to pick up another chap, it 
ain't likely that he'd be the father to your little 
girl that I should be, seeing she's mine as much as 
yours." 

"Just you listen to him and take him, poor 
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feller. I shall die a lot easier if you will,*' pleaded 
Ada, holding her hand. 

" Oh, well ! " exclaimed Susan wearily, throwing 
back her head, " I might as well promise." 

"You must take that, Ada,** said Joe gently but 
firmly. "Just you say good-bye and let her go. 
ril walk to the station with her.** 

When they were outside : 

" You mustn't think that I take that as a promise, 
Sue,** said Joe. "It was just to satisfy her. No, 
no. You*ll think about it** 

" Everyone seems to think it*s the best thing 
for me to do,** returned Susan, " so I suppose it is. 
I don*t suppose anyone else would ever love me as 
much as you do, Joe.** 

" I don*t believe they could, my dear. Why, Fve 
loved you since you were so *igh. And then the 
baby *11 make you feel different.'* 

"Yes, I suppose so.** 

" Look here, Susie ; I don't want you to make 
no promise, only to think about it." 

" Very well, Joe. But it don't make much differ- 
ence; I might as well promise, for I expect it*ll 
end the same." 



CHAPTER IV. 

So Ada, who had once lain in Joe's bosom, died 
and was buried, and whether he would or no, his 
heart was the gladder for it. The busy days passed 
quickly, till August and September were over, and 
the end of the tenting season was very near. The 
show-people noticed that Joe was as light-hearted as 
ever again, and they guessed the reason, for though 
he himself said nothing, they knew a good deal 
about the matter. Driving over hills rosy with 
heather, or guiding his ponies through the crowded 
streets of cities, he pictured himself always drawing 
nearer to that little home in London. After all, 
it seemed to him he had been uncommonly lucky. 
His troubles had only lasted a year, and they had 
taught him, he hoped, to be a better chap and more 
likely to make Susan happy. As to the episode of 
Fritz, he was on his way to forgetting it. Susan, 
though less intimately bound to the Sister than he, 
was for the moment absorbed in her terrible illness. 
Her young heart was deeply touched by the sight 
of so much suffering, so much courage and thought 
for others. Between her desire to do everything 

270 
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Sister Honoria wished and her duty by her baby, 
and her temporary loss of interest in her own life, 
she had acquiesced in the arrangement that she 
should marry Joe in the autumn, when the show 
had taken up its winter quarters in London. But 
another idea had occurred to Joe. Why should 
they not be married when the show passed through 
Oldport ? The Sister wished them to be so before 
she died, yet Joe thought it very likely Susan would 
prefer to stay with her to the end, which everyone 
hoped could not be very distant. Meantime Joe 
would get the little house in London ready for 
Susan and the baby to come to. v 

But while he was caressing this project on a 
long Sunday journey, the red-haired baby was lying 
dead. The show was to be pitched in a field close 
to the town this year, and in the afternoon, as the 
animals and waggons were filing into it, a little 
group dispersed slowly from round the baby's grave 
in the large, dreary cemetery, the gleam of whose 
white stones could be seen far off from the sea. 
The mother was left alone, except for the grave- 
diggers. This was not because she had no friends 
there, for there were half a dozen nurses from the 
hospital, most of them shedding tears for the lively 
baby that had been one of the pets of the place. 
But they had none of them much time at their 
disposal, and it seemed to them natural that the 
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mother should wish to be left alone. They thought 
she might give way to her grief in solitude, for 
up till now she had been unnaturally composed. 
Her face was covered by a thick crape veil, and 
as the nurses turned at the lych-gate and looked 
back, they saw her kneeling on the grass with bowed 
head, and they believed her to be weeping. But 
she did not shed a tear. Her eyes were closed, 
her hands convulsively clasped over Sister Honoria's 
church service, and her lips moved in prayer. She 
was not praying for strength to bear her grief ; she 
was praying for forgiveness because she had so 
little grief to bear. She turned from the grave and 
walked away to the cemetery gate. The world 
looked so strange and gloomy through her crape 
veil, and the afternoon was so warm, she could bear 
it over her face no longer, and threw it back. A 
faint air fanned her brow; from the road outside 
the' gate she could see the roofs of the town below, 
the busy quays, the shipping in the harbour and the 
pier where she had stood last summer and watched 
the Hamburg steamer going out, bearing Fritz away 
out of her life ; beyond the pier the free ocean and 
sky, the illimitable blue. She had never been out 
by herself before since she came to the hospital. 
With the freedom and the wide air the young life 
began to stir in her veins. It woke in her with a 
great pang of memory, but also with a desire to be 
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free, so strong that it was almost freedom and almost 
a joy. Why should she lay on herself again those 
invisible bonds the weight of which she knew so 
well ? The baby, which had been the principal 
reason for her marrying Joe, lay there dead. Must 
she marry a man she could never love, and perhaps 
have more babies she could not love either ? It was 
too hard ; yet she had promised poor old Joe, and it 
would break his heart if she did not keep her word. 
Thus, half penitent and more than half rebellious, 
she crossed the road and a broad strip of turf 
opposite the gate and leaned against some iron 
railings which protected the edge of a cliff. The 
road came round to the bottom of the cliff by a wide 
circuit, and a long, steep flight of wooden steps led 
up from this lower part of it to the place where she 
was standing. There was a man walking quickly 
up through the white dust that lay thick on the 
highway, and almost as thick on the grass and wild- 
flowers beside it. He came to the foot of the steps, 
hesitated a moment, then began to spring rapidly up 
them, as though their very steepness provoked him 
to take them by assault. Up, up he came, and 
Susan watched him mechanically. Now she could 
hear the stamp of his hurrying feet on the wooden 
steps, now he had reached a turn in the stair that 
hid him from her sight for a minute, and then 
brought him up close by and almost facing her. 
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He bounded to the top and stood there an instant 
breathless, with the sunshine in his hair. Then he 
would have hastened on his road, but she said : 

" Fritz ! " and he stopped. 

" Susanne ! " he cried. " You ! " 

He blushed violently through all his sunburn, 
and she turned white. 

"I — I was coming to look for you," he stam- 
mered. It seemed as though neither of them had 
anything else to say. 

Then he said : 

" I have been in America all the time." 

" Have you really } " she replied. " I thought 
you were in Germany." 

They appeared to themselves and to each other 
strangely cold and quiet. 

" Oh, it's quite a long story," he returned. 

They looked each other over and were silent. 

** YouVe gone thin," she said. 

He laughed. 

" It is only the hot climate. I am quite well and 
strong again. You are thin, too, Susanne, but — 
but " — he added it as shyly as though he had never 
said anything of the kind to her before — "you 
know you are prettier than ever." 

She blushed faintly. 

** I'm glad you think so. I thought myself Td 
lost my looks since — since — " She hesitated. 
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"Then you make a mistake/' he put in precipi- 
tately, as though to prevent her from finishing her 
sentence. 

"Are you still at the hospital? I was afraid 
you might have left, but I was going there to ask 
where you were." 

"Yes, I've been there with the Sister all the 
time. She's very ill indeed — dying." 

" Tm sorry." 

"She has regular nurses, but I look after her 
too. She's been wonderfully good to me, and Fm 
much fonder of her than I ever thought I should 
be." 

"Of course I saw she was a good woman when 
I was in the hospital myself; yes, a very nice 
woman. I'm sorry she is so ill." 

It seemed as though they might go on for ever 
dropping remarks on things external to the vital 
question between them. 

There was a seat a few yards away, roofed in as 
they are in windy places at the seaside. 

" May I walk to the hospital with you, or shall 
we sit down here for a little ? " asked Fritz, after 
fully two minutes of silence. " I have so many 
things to say to you." They sat down. 

" Did you get my letters ? " asked Susan, not look- 
ing at him. 

"I got one letter from you," replied Fritz, em- 
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barrassed. " It was written in October, but I only 
got it in April, because we were always moving 
about." 

"Then you know — what happened,*' said Susan. 

" Yes, I know.** He leaned forward with deepen- 
ing colour and clasped hands. " Oh, Susanne, what 
a brute I have been ! I feel that I must tell you all, 
and yet when I have told it you, I am afraid you 
cannot possibly love me.** 

" I couldn't help loving you, Fritz, whatever you*d 
done,** Susan answered, with a cold chill at her 
heart. " And, of course, I shall quite understand if 
you can*t — if you don*t — Perhaps you*re married 
to someone else.** 

" No, that is just what I am not! ** he cried. "I 
might have been, but I am not. Look here, Su- 
sanne, I must tell you all about it, and then — and 
then you will know how it was. When I went away 
last year — and you know you never came to meet 
me as you promised — ** 

" It wasn*t my fault. I wrote and told you how it 



was." 



"Well, I never got the letter then. I was very 
sore about it and about everything. I had the hump, 
I can tell you. Then on board the steamer was the 
artist who got us to pose for him last summer, you 
remember, and he said to me : * It is all tommy-rot 
your going back to Germany to be a soldier when 
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you have been away so many years. I am going 
to America to travel, and I want a man to look 
after me and my traps. I have taken a fancy to 
you, and I will give you fifty pounds and your ex- 
penses if you will come with me.' That was a 
good offer, but I would not go without getting 
naturalised in England first, because I knew some 
time I should want to see my mother again, and 
also it is a disgrace to run away from -the service 
like that. We travelled round in America all the 
winter, painting portraits and seeing things, and 
in the spring we went to California, where my 
gentleman has a brother. It was there I got your 
letter." 

" I suppose they forwarded it from Germany." 
** Yes, it had followed me about and stuck at last 
at an hotel we never went to after all. I ought to 
have answered it at once, Susanne, but I did not 
know what to say. Indeed I do love you, Susanne ; 
I don't know how I could have been such a brute — 
but it, was the baby. If it had only been that Joe 
was not your husband, I should have written to you 
at once and asked you to betroth yourself to me — 
but it was the baby. Then there was an old country- 
man of mine, you see, had a fruit-farm close to the 
place where I was, and he bred horses too ; so we 
chummed up because we were Germans, and because 
the Topper had taught me a good many things 
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about horses. And he thought it would be a capital 
good thing if he could get me on to his place, 
for he was getting an old man ; so he asked me 
if I would not marry his young daughter when 
she came home from school in San Francisco, and 
have a share in the property with him. Then I 
thought, I cannot marry the girl I love — that was 
how I felt at first — I cannot marry her, because of 
— what has happened, and everything seemed so 
queer like — " 

" But what did you say ? *' asked Susan faintly. 

"I said, Susanne" — he hid his face in his arm 
which was lying on the back of the seat — "I 
am really ashamed, but I must tell you — I am 
ashamed, but I said Yes. I did not forget you, 
Susanne. I said to myself, I shall never love any- 
one else like Susanne, but it is not possible for me 
to marry her, and it will be a great honour for me 
to marry a young lady who has had a first-rate 
education, besides the advantage of getting a share 
in Hausmann*s farm. But old Hausmann he made 
a mistake. He was a real old German, and thought 
his daughter would marry as he chose; but Miss 
Hausmann, she was an American girl, and she was 
a flirt, but she did not want to marry me. She was 
furious with her father for thinking of such a thing." 

" Did she think you weren't good enough for 
her ? *' asked Susan scornfully. 
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" It is true, I was not. She was quite a lady, 
and had been at a first-class school, and I have 
had no education.'* He sighed as usual, perhaps 
from habit, as he mentioned his intellectual dis- 
advantages. " Besides, she was privately engaged 
to one of her professors." 

Susan was glad, of course, that Miss Hausmann 
had not wanted to marry him, but her gladness 
was mingled with indignant contempt for the taste 
of a girl who could prefer a professor to Fritz. 

** There, Susanne ! " he continued, " now I have 
told you, and you will not believe me when I say I 
love you very much all the same. It was just at 
first I felt so bad about your letter, and then it 
was old Hausmann spoke to me. I did not write 
to you, because I did not know what to say or how 
to excuse myself in writing; but I thought of you 
and thought of you, and at last I felt sure you 
were the only woman I could really love, so now I 
have come to ask you if you will forgive me and 
be my wife ? I have got a good home to offer you, 
Susanne, for my gentleman has bought a little 
farm out there next to his brother's, and he 
wants me to manage it for him. He will be 
glad for me to be married, and no one there 
will know anything about — about things here, so 
there will be no need for you to part from your 
child." 
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" Dear Fritz/* she said humbly, " how good you 
are to me ! I don't love you as much as you deserve, 
though Fm sure I love you true. Of course, I 
understand how you felt about that ; I suppose any 
man would feel the same about it, but you needn't 
think about my poor little baby any more, for she's 
dead." 

" Dead ! " exclaimed Fritz. " How queer I should' 
never have thought of that ! Well, I will not say 
it is all for the best, because I suppose, as you 
were the child's mother, you grieved over it very 
much." 

" No, no, I didn't," she answered, and her voice 
sank almost to a whisper. " Fritz, I couldn't tell 
anyone but you, it's so wicked and dreadful, but I 
didn't love my baby. Some of the nurses were a 
great deal fonder of her than I was." 

"Poor Susanne! Her coming was too great a 
trouble to you." 

** There are girls come to the hospital in trouble 
enough, and they seem to love their babies. Why 
couldn't I love mine.?" 

She rose in agitation and took a few steps for- 
ward, trying to pull her veil down. 

" I oughtn't to stay here ! " she exclaimed. " I will 
tell you — I don't expect you'll be able to love me 
when you know. My baby died only last Friday, 
and was buried over the way there this afternoon 
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just before I met you. I'm wearing this veil for 
mourning at her funeral.*' 

She put up both hands, trying to pull down her 
veil, which had caught in her bonnet-pins and would 
not come; but before she had disentangled it she 
dropped her hands and gave an exclamation that was 
almost a scream ; for another man had come up the 
wooden steps, less quickly and noisily than Fritz. 
It was Joe. He did not see Fritz, who happened to 
be concealed by the side of the covered seat on which 
he was still sitting. 

" Why, Susie ! " cried Joe, ** here's a bit of luck ! 
I was just coming to the hospital to see you. Didn't 
you expect me .^ " 

"Yes, I did expect you," she answered slowly, 
"but I'd forgotten." 

" Anything the matter.^ " he asked, struck by her 
scared white face. 

" Yes, Joe," she stammered ; "I — I hardly know 
how to tell you." 

Just then Fritz looked out from the shelter of the 
seat, somewhat surprised at the ease of Joe's rela- 
tions with Susan, and not choosing to remain in a 
kind of hiding. Joe started so that he almost missed 
his footing on the top of the steps where he was 
standing. His face darkened. 

" Ah ! " he said, " it's you, is it ? " 

** I do not expect you to be glad to see me, Joe," 
said Fritz, " but I cannot help that." 
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" I want to know what you're come for, that's all," 
returned Joe, frowning defiantly. 

" I have come to fetch Susanne." 

" Oh, you have, have you ? Well, you're just too 
late. Susan's as good as married to me." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Joe. I know you have 
another wife and cannot marry her." 

"Wrong again. My first wife's dead. Didn't 
you tell him, Sue } " turning with sharp suspicion 
to Susan. 

" No, Joe," she stammered, " I've not had time." 

" Well, I tell you now. Frizzles. My wife's dead, 
and Susan has promised to marry me next month, 
as is only right, seeing I'm the father of her child." 

** Why did you not tell me that } " asked Fritz, 
turning a troubled face towards her. 

** Because I forgot. I really didn't mean to hide 
it ; I should have told you when I remembered, but 
seeing you so suddenly and all I hadn't time to think 
of it." 

** But you Aave promised me, Susie," said Joe 
urgently. 

** Joe Morris," said Fritz, distressed, " I have often 
been ashamed since to think how bad I behaved to 
you. I don't mean about Susanne, because I really 
could not help that. There are things in himself a man 
cannot stop, any more than he can stop the wheel of 
a steam-engine by holding it with his hand so " — 
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and he laid his hand on the side of the seat. " God, 
or whatever it was made us, has not made us strong 
enough to do it. But what I am sorry for is that I 
was not properly grateful to you for saving my life ; 
I never said what I ought to have said to you. But 
since I have been away and quite well, I have 
thought about it and been sorry. You had a good 
chance to run away and save yourself ; the elephant 
would most likely not have noticed you. But you 
killed him instead, and saved my life.'* 

" I did,'* replied Joe. " But I don't want your 
gratitude ; all I ask of you is to behave honest and 
leave my girl alone. Fm the father of her child, 
and it's only right for its sake as she should marry 
me. 

" But now the poor child is dead " — Fritz began, 
and then something in Joe's face stopped him. 
Joe turned his pale horrified gaze from Fritz to 
Susan, and she answered it with trembling lips. 

** Yes, Joe, I hardly know how to tell you. Baby 
had convulsions on Friday and died quite suddenly. 
We couldn't write or wire, for we didn't know where 
you'd be." 

" My poor little un dead ! " cried Joe. ** My 
poor little girl ! " 

He sat down on the seat from which Fritz had 
risen, and remained there silent, clasping his hands 
on his head, which was bowed almost to his knees. 
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Then he took out his handkerchief and buried his 
eyes in it. 

" My poor little girl ! " he repeated. " And I 
was thinking — well, I should like to go and see 
her little body anyhow." 

" It*s against the rules keeping corpses in the hos- 
pital more than forty-eight hours," returned Susan 
timidly. " We thought you'd have come earlier. 
We buried her in the cemetery this afternoon." 

"This afternoon.^" questioned Joe, looking up 
and noticing for the first time the crape on her 
bonnet and dress. " Then it*s only just over. And 
you came out here from your baby's burying to 
meet young Frizzles } " 

** No, Joe," returned Susan tremulously, " I didn't 
a bit expect to see him." 

"Anyway I shouldn't have thought you'd have 
stopped talking with anyone and your dear little 
baby only just laid in the ground. Come, Susie," 
and he rose, "I want just to see her grave, and 
then we'll go to the hospital." 

Susan looked at Fritz. 

" I can only be here two or three days," he said, 
answering her look. "When may I come and see 
you at the hospital } " 

"I don't see why you should come at all," re- 
turned Joe, answering for her. "It'll only lead to 
trouble. You'd best say good-bye now." 
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Fritz looked on the ground and was silent. 

" Come along, Susie," repeated Joe sternly. 

" No, Joe ! '* cried Susan, and she clung to the 
iron railings with one hand almost as though she ex- 
pected him to drag her away by force. "Tm not 
going to say good-bye to Fritz like that. It's much 
better we should have it out now. Poor baby's 
dead and gone, and it can't make any difference to 
her whether it's to-day or to-morrow. If you keep 
me to my word I must marry you; but I tell you 
plainly, I don't love you, and I do love Fritz." 

" I know you'd pretty well forgot him' till he 
turned up again," replied Joe slowly. " And it 
seems to me, what with the baby and all, there's 
more to hold you and me together than you and him. 
The Sister and the rest of 'em say young girls' 
fancies aren't of so much account as they think." 

"They may say what they like," retorted Susan 
fiercely, " but I know I've never cared about anyone 
as I care about Fritz. As to babies, if I'd twenty 
they wouldn't be worth his little finger to me. Oh, 
I just don't love anyone in the world except Fritz, 
and that's the truth, though I know it's not right. 
But I'm not a good girl, Joe, and I don't want you 
to think me good." 

Joe looked at her wistfully. The new lessons 
he had been trying for more than a year to learn 
were struggling with the old selfish passion in his 
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heart. " I suppose I must take it you'd never be 
as fond of me as you are of him," he said, suppress- 
ing a sigh, "but it don't follow it *ud make you 
happier to marry him. He's such a young chap, 
and if he can make enough to keep you now, as 
like as not he won't always be steady. I've never 
seen anything to make me think he cares about 
you more'n in a young chap's way, not so true as 
I do, nor as much as you care about him." 

Fritz had been leaning against the iron railings 
and looking out at the sea, but now he straightened 
himself and stood up. " If you think I do not love 
Susanne because I say nothing, you are mistaken, 
Joe Morris. It is only that I do not wish to per- 
suade her against you. I love her with all my 
heart, and can give her a comfortable home too. 
Young am I certainly, but you know I was the 
steadiest chap on the show, except for a few days 
last summer, when I was in trouble about her. 
Everyone drinks when he has a love disappoint- 
ment." 

"I've always acted kind towards you, haven't I, 
Susan ? " asked Joe in a trembling voice. 

"Yes, always," she answered earnestly; "it's not 
that. I don't know why I couldn't love you and 
be happy with you. I did try." 

" Well, my girl," he said, " I'm going to do more 
for you than I've ever done before. I won't say 
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but what it goes to my heart, for Tve done nothing 
but think about getting you back, Sue, ever since 
you left me, and it did seem now as though every- 
thing were coming right. But there! The poor 
little un*s gone, and the rest must go too. For Fm 
going to say this to you — though it goes to my 
heart, it does — I give you back your promise to 
me, and you're free to marry Frizzles if it'll make 
you happy, and Fm sure I hgpe he'll make you a 
kind husband." 

** Tm very grateful to you for acting so honourable, 
Joe," replied Susan with emotion. " I know you feel 
it a lot, giving me up ; but I never could have made 
you happy, I know that, though I do believe I can 
make Fritz happy, because I care so much about 
him." 

"I cannot help thanking you, Joe," said Fritz, 
"although I daresay you would rather I did not. 
Will you take my hand ? " 

Joe paused a moment and then took the outstretched 
hand. 

" I suppose it's nat'ral she should like you the best, 
Frizzles," he said painfully, " though I couldn't believe 
it at first. Just you try to deserve her, that's all. 
You know what she is — at any rate I do." 

" I shall try," replied Fritz, wringing his hand, " I 
promise you." 

"There's just one thing I want you to do for me, 
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Susie," said Joe ; " I want you to come in there " — he 
pointed to the cemetery gate — " and show me where 
youVe buried our little un." 

" You'd better go away now, Fritz," said Susan. 
"You'll find me at the hospital any time." 

Susan and Joe walked across the bit of turf and 
the road and through the cemetery gate; the way 
she had come down so short a time before, full of 
rebellion against fate. They came to the place where 
the grave-diggers were just putting the last touches 
to the tiny mound with their spades. Seeing the 
mother returning, they shouldered their tools and went 
away. 

" Sister Honoria sent this," said Susan, picking up 
a pretty white wreath and laying it against the 
mound. "The other flowers are from the nurses. 
Quite a number of them came to the funeral." 

" They all seemed fond of the poor little* darlin'," 
replied Joe. 

He took the wreath and laid it carefully in the 
middle of the mound ; then picked up the various 
little crosses and bunches of white flowers and stuck 
them into the earth on each side of the wreath, like 
a child making a play garden. Susan stood by. 

"I don't think she had much pain," she said, 
" it was so sudden. She looked quite peaceful and 
pretty, like wax almost, laid out in her little night- 
gown." 
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The tears fell from Joe's. eyes on. to:ithewhit§ 
blossoms he was stooping over, and when Susan 
saw them, the tears gathered in her own too — the 
first she had shed for her child. He stood up and 
. dashed his coat-sleeve across his eyes, then stepping 
to her side, he took her hand and held it^ H^ 
stared at the mound till his eyes seemed to pierce 
through the earth and see the little waxen figure 
in its white night-dress lying beneath — the red- 
haired baby he had seen so often lately in brighter 
visions, leaping and laughing in its mother's arms in 
the home that was going to be his. 

"Susie,** he said at last, "I want to part from 
you, as you may say, here ; though I shall come up 
to the hospital to see the Sister.** 

"It's no use to-day, Joe. She's too bad to see 
anyone. To-morrow she may be better." 

"Then you can send and tell me when to come 
to-morrow, and p'raps I shall see you and p'raps I 
shan't. Anyway, I'd rather say good-bye to you 
here; though it don't seem as if it could be real 
as I've got to say good-bye to you. Susie, I don't 
rightly know which of us has got to forgive the 
other. If it's me, I forgive you, my girl, over and 
over again; and if it's you, why you must think 
that whatever I did I loved you true. Give us a 
kiss, Susie. You needn't mind, for it'll be the last." 

She stooped and returned his lingering kiss with 
u 
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a tenderness bom of self-reproach. Then he sighed 
and said: 

"The first kiss you gfive me, Sue, you were a 
little thing not so 'igh as that." And he stretched 
out his hand to show the height he meant. They 
walked together to the gate and parted in silence. 



CHAPTER V. 

On the following day Joe received a note saying 
the Sister was easier, and would try to see him at 
seven o'clock in the evening. This would probably 
entail his getting late to the show, but he felt too 
miserable to care what happened to him there. For 
the first twelve hours after he had parted from 
Susan he had lived in the after-glow of his emotion, 
and felt the calm, which is almost consolation, of a 
man who has done, at whatever cost to himself, the 
thing which is right. He even slept that night. But 
before the summons came, this peace had departed 
from him and left him poignant regrets, and a rest- 
less longing to see Susan, only to see her once again, 
before she passed out of his life for ever. When he 
arrived at the hospital she opened the door to him, 
and promised to wait for him when he came down 
from the Sister's room. He was shown into the sick- 
room and stood by the door with his hat in his hand. 
The stamp of death was on the Sister's face, but 
mastering her pain by an heroic effort, she smiled, 
and beckoned him to come close, for she could 
scarcely speak above a whisper. He sat on a low 
chair at her side. 

291 
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" Tm SO glad/* she said, " so glad, Joe.** 

He half thought she was wandering. 

" Fm dreadful sorry to see you like this, Sister," 
he returned. 

" Never mind about me. It's been a hard fight, 
but it's nearly over. It's about you I meant." 

" You can't know. Sister. I've got nothing now to 
be glad about." 

" Yes you have. He might have come too late ; 
you might have made Susan wretched for life." 

" I suppose I ought to feel like that, but I can't. 
Oh, Sister, it's too hard! I can't bear it! Our 
little un and all." And he leaned his head on his 
hand. 

"I thought I couldn't bear it when I gave up the 
hospital, but afterwards I was so glad I'd done it. 
And now, Joe, it seems as though this pain's no 
good to me or anyone. So many people have borne 
it, but I can't, I can't." 

She grasped his hand convulsively in both her 
own and closed her eyes. 

" Poor Joe ! " she gasped, after a pause, " I meant 
to think of you, but I can't any more, I can't think 
of anything except the pain. But we must try — 
must try to think — " 

Her voice died away, but slowly lifting her wasted 
hand, she pointed to the crucifix which faced her 
bed. 
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After another pause : 

** It's worth it all if we get to understand 
that better," she whispered. "Good-bye, Joe, I 
shall never see you again. YouVe been a great 
help to me. Poor Joe ! God help you — good- 
bye." 

She motioned to him to go, while the nurse looked 
in anxiously from the adjoining room. He stam- 
mered a few broken words of grief and affection and 
went. He went down to the sitting-room below and 
waited there. At first his mind was full of nothing 
but sorrow for the dying woman upstairs, but then 
he began to wonder if Susan were coming. Surely 
she would come to see him once again, for she knew 
he was leaving the town at dawn. He had said 
when he kissed her by their child's grave that it 
was for the last time, but he thought she would con- 
sent to give him one more kiss before they parted 
for ever. He went and stood on the stairs, looking 
up and down, but no one came. Then he descended 
to the small passage hall, and stood by the open 
door looking out into the dark garden. He felt very 
lonely and forsaken. As he leaned against the jamb 
he became aware of voices in the kitchen, just to his 
right, and one was the voice of Susan, but the other 
was a man's. His hand went to the handle of the 
kitchen door. His thirst for the sight of Susan was 
so great that he would not have minded just seeing 
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Fritz too, but he shrank from the actual meeting, 
from having to say something to him. He could see 
by the light that came from the window that the 
blind was not down. There was a small shrubbery 
in front and he crept into it, crouching so that he 
might not be seen from within. The window was 
open ; he raised his head and peeped in. The gas 
lights were flaring in the small bare kitchen, and he 
could see Susan's profile quite plainly. She and 
Fritz were seated on the table ; she had her head on 
his shoulder and his arm was round her waist. It 
was such a sight as Joe might have expected to see, 
but he had not, and it gave him a mortal pang ; yet 
it seemed as though he could not take his eyes off 
it. He could not hear what they said, but they were 
talking in low happy voices, and often kissed each 
other. Joe forgot his caution as he watched them. 
If they had not been too absorbed to look round, 
they could have seen his white face looking in, 
ghastly against the outer darkness. Presently Susan 
disengaged herself from Fritz*s arm and stood up as 
though listening. Joe ducked his head below the 
window-sill again. She spoke louder now, and he 
could hear what she said: 

" I thought I heard Joe coming down. Sister 
Honoria must be better to be able to talk to him all 
this time." 

" Are you going to see him again } ** asked Fritz. 
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" Poor Joe ! I think it's only right. It'll be the 
last time, for he goes early to-morrow.*' 

*' Susanne, will you promise me something ? " 

" Yes, Fritz." 

"That when we get away you will never more 
speak to me or to anyone of Joe." 

**I don't know whether I ought to promise you 
that, Fritz. It's not because I don't want to, for I'd 
a deal sooner forget all about him, poor fellow, and 
the horrid show too. But it seems ungrateful, when 
he's acted so honourable by us both, to go away and 
forget him." 

" I am sorry for Joey also," returned Fritz ; " he 
has a good heart, and I try and feel as I ought about 
his having saved my life. But what difference will 
it make to him whether we think of him or not when 
we are far away ? Joey ought never to have married 
you; it was a misfortune for everyone. I am sure 
we shall both be happier if we forget about him, 
and it will be easy to do that when we are in 
America." 

For a moment it seemed as though an irresistible 
impulse must send Joe bounding over the window-sill 
into the room. But another impulse conquered, and 
he threw himself flat on the soft garden earth, press- 
ing even his face down into it. As he lay there 
Fritz and Susan came out of the open door and stood 
on the path close to him. He had been long enough 
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in the dim outer light to see them plainly, though to 
them the night seemed dark. 

" Mind you are in good time to-morrow, for we 
must be on the Hamburg boat at half-past twelve," 
said Fritz, continuing a conversation begun inside 
the house. 

" Two of the nurses will come to church with me," 
replied Susan. " It*s very kind of them, for I don't 
think they much like our marriage." 

"What does that matter.?" exclaimed Fritz. "It 
is ours and not theirs. Do you like it, Susanne ? " 

Susan laughed out joyously. 

" You goose, Fritz ! Oh, dear ! I never thought 
anyone in the world could be so happy as I am." 

"That is what I think too." 

They stood there locked in each other's arms. At 
length Susan went in and Fritz's departing footsteps 
crunched the gravel. 

Joe stood up all stained with the garden earth. 
The kitchen was empty; Susan was gone upstairs. 
It was better so. He began to walk away very 
slowly, with bowed head. As he left the hospital his 
pace quickened, and at last he was running down 
the steep streets to the quays, stopping and running 
again, till he arrived breathless and covered with 
sweat at the show. 

When the performance was over that evening a 
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party of the show-people adjourned to a tavern to 
give Topsy Blake a farewell supper. It was her last 
night on the show, for at last a piece of good fortune 
had come to her. A well-to-do old relative at Col- 
borough had asked her to go and look after him 
and his eating house, and had promised to apprentice 
Percy, who, it was clear, would never make a living 
in the ring. Topsy, elated by so much notice, would 
have been gay had it not been for Joe's gloomy face, 
as he sat opposite her tossing off glass after glass in 
silence. Everyone knew what was the matter with 
him, for Fritz had been to see Mrs. Thompson. 
When the house closed, and the whole party were 
turned out, he returned to his waggon with unsteady 
gait, and threw himself down on the bed, in hopes that 
the drink would make him sleep. But it did not, and 
very soon his head was perfectly clear. The waggon 
was full of poignant memories of Susan. Had she 
not lain by his side on that hard bed where now he 
tossed, seeing again with fiery distinctness upon the 
dark her figure linked with Fritz's, as he had seen 
them that evening } He had given her of his best, 
he had loved her, and had ceased to ask for anything 
in return except to be remembered with kindness, but 
she wished to forget him. He pressed his face into 
the pillow, and it was wet with his tears. 

Summer, with its brief and twilight nights, was now 
gone. When he roused the grooms and other men 
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sleeping in the tents, all was still quite dark except 
for a waning and setting moon that sank among 
clouds like a drowning man among waves, disappear- 
ing and again appearing wanly and momentarily, be- 
fore the deep bank of vapour round the horizon finally 
engulfed it. Joe had no heart for his usual work. 
He walked out aimlessly up the road the show had to 
travel. It wound over the shoulder of one of the hills 
which stood about the town, but presently leaving it, 
he climbed up higher and sat down on a patch of 
heather. It was the stillest, the most lifeless time 
of all the night, and not a sound came up from the 
sleeping town below, where every light was extin- 
guished except those in the streets and on the ships 
in the harbour. On the height opposite him two 
lights showed garish green and red. They were 
lamps in the road, made like that to serve as land- 
marks to ships coming in. Joe knew where they 
stood; it was just opposite the cemetery where his 
baby lay. He wished he lay there too. Further in- 
land, on the same hillside, another light showed not 
very bright, but conspicuous because so high above 
the others. It shone from the tower where Sister 
Honoria was fighting her last battle. The window 
was open and the nurses were watching for the dawn. 
It was a little time before Joe noticed that light, or 
realised what it was When he did, it was as though 
he had suddenly met the eyes of a friend. He was 
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no longer alone ; Sister Honoria and he were together. 
He understood, as he had never before been able to 
understand, all the lessons she had tried to teach him. 
Dimly and inarticulately he felt that his sacrifice and 
suffering, his loss, was not all loss. Through it he 
had reached that higher world, once so inconceivably 
remote and mysterious, in which the Sister lived. He 
was standing by her side in it for a day, perhaps 
only for an hour — for even now she might be 
passing away into a yet more mysterious world — 
but he would never forget, would never lose the 
key to it. 

The light in the tower faded away in the grey and 
windy dawn, a thin mist or smoke began to float over 
the lower part of the town, but the harbour grew 
more distinctly visible every moment, and he recog- 
nised the long black hull of the Hamburg steamer 
lying far out in it. She was swinging with the tide, 
and her pennon fluttered briskly, as though she were 
impatient to be away, breasting the keen spray and 
the wind, and bearing two young lives on the first 
stage of their journey to the young far-off country 
and the sunlit home which was waiting to welcome 
them in the fulness of their joy and strength. 

Joe had long been hearing without observing the 
rattle of the show waggons and the patter of the 
animals' feet as they passed by in the dusk. Now 
he saw the lumbering carpenter's shop, followed and 
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distanced by the manager's pony-carriage, which he 
himself usually drove, moving along the shoulder 
of the hill and disappearing with the road into a 
coppice of stunted trees on the other side. He 
jumped up as quickly as he could, for his limbs were 
stiff with cold, and began to go down the hill, but 
before he had gone many yards he stopped to listen, 
for the bell of the great parish church began to toll. 
It boomed out solemn and deep, dominating the 
silence of the town where the working people were 
just getting up; and they also listened and counted 
the strokes, and told each other sadly that Sister 
Honoria was dead. Joe knew it too, and it seemed 
to him not at all sad, but natural and right that it 
should be so. When the bell had ceased he ran 
down towards the road. The glass omnibus was 
climbing up it, and he saw Jane get out on the step 
as it went and gesticulate at him, screaming shrilly 
through her hands something about "left behind.*' 
But when he got on to the road he heard someone 
else screaming his name, and saw a woman running up 
behind him and waving to him to stop. He waited 
for her just on the brow, for it was Topsy, and he 
remembered that he had not bidden her good-bye 
the night before, and she was leaving the show. 
The omnibus, which was half way to the further 
dip of the road and the little wood, waited too. 
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Topsy came up breathless, holding on her hat, 
while her old brown cloak and thin petticoats blew 
about her. 

" I wanted to see the last of the show," she panted. 
" I said good-bye to every one except you, Joey." 

"Well, I don't rightly know how I come not to 
say good-bye to you last night," he answered. " I 
can't think how I come to forget it." 

"Oh, it's all right," returned Topsy drearily. 
" But somehow it feels pretty bad leaving the old 
show." 

A word from him and she might yet have thrown 
over her prospects at Colborough and followed the 
show to London. 

"You'll get used to it," he said. "Good-bye, 
Topsy, I wish you and Percy jolly good luck. 
Hullo! they're off! Good-bye." 

" Good-bye, Joe." 

He nodded to her and began to run, for the 
glass omnibus was moving on. Jane had got out 
of it and stood in the road, beckoning to him to 
come on. When he was within a few yards of her, 
she also began to run after the omnibus. Topsy, 
a little wind-blown figure against the pale eastern 
sky, stood on a hillock by the roadside and watched 
them on their way. First she saw the great gilded 
omnibus go swaying down; then Jane, fluttering 
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after it like a belated elf; then Joe, who turned 
and waved a last farewell as he went. One by 
one they reached the further brow of the hill, and 
dipping down behind it, disappeared in the autumnal 
wood. 
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